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PREFACE. 



This editioii of Ooldsmttli'a Works not only oibiilailit iliofv 
^ec63 than any other, but ib alao the first in whleh hk woclal 
u|*^KHii Ugt»Ui«;r t»^U;U;dy lAA thdr author left them. 

Goldsmith was a careful corrector of his own writings ; but 
it is remarkable that in not one of the many editions of his 
Poems (Mr. Bolton Comey's beautiful and most accurate 
volume excepted,) does "The Traveller" or "The Deserted 
Tillage" appear, as finally corrected by their author. Nor is 
this defect confined to his Poetical Works alone ; it extends, 
in some respects, to all his writing. 

There are two editions of Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works 
held in esteem: that of 1801, in four volumes, octavo, with 
which Bishop Percy had something to do; and that of 1837, 
also in four volumes, octavo, ostensibly edited by Mr. Prior, 
though really edited by the late Mr. Wright, who saw through 
tiie press the edition of Bosweli's " Life of Johnson," published 
in 1835. 

The edition of 1801 is very incomplete; the text is not 
even tolerably accurate ; — ^the edition of 1837 contains many 
remarkable additions to the works, but not only is the text 
ihron^out vicious, but the printer's errors are most numerous, 
and at times, ludicrously absurd. 

When I consented to undertake the labour of editing the 
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works of Goldsmith I begaQ to look abont me for the editions 
of the several pieces published in the life-time of their aathor. 
I had some, and those of importance, myself; the Briluk 
Museum possessed a few (too few); Mr. Forster had others; 
but Mr. Comey had nearly all. With a liberaliiy which the 
public will appreciate, both Mr. Comey and Mr. ForBter 
allowed me to take away from their shelves such editions as 
I required, and thus afforded me every means and facility 
to make my book what an edition of a great author should, 
if possible, be like. This liberality I must attribute, in part, 
to a long friendship with both gentlemen (with Mr. Forster 
especially) ; but the public will, I feel assured, attribute such 
confidence and kindness as much to their admiration of 
Goldsmith as to their liking for his editor. 

I am unwilling to condemn the edition of 1837 without 
affording some grounds for such a judgment. In the Essays, 
as reprinted by Mr. Wright, we are at a loss to discover what 
the author himself thought worthy of collection, (CoUecU 
revirescunt was his own motto); for in the apparent desire 
to present the text of each essay as it first appeared, papen 
are reprinted without their subsequent alterations, those minute 
touches which Goldsmith gave at all times with a master's 
hand, — 

Nnllnm qnod teti^t non omaTit ; 

nay, doubtful essays (or essays assigned to Goldsmith on the 
belief of others) are made to appear in the same collection 
with essays about which there can be no doubt whatever. 
Every reader of Goldsmith will like to see, I feel assured, what 
Goldsmith thought worthy of reproduction, and to read in a 
distinct place by themselves the essays attributed to him by 
others, or which he did not deem deserving of preservation. In 
the present reprint will be found two essays, which Goldsmith 
himself added to the second edition of his Essays, and which 
are not in the edition of 1837. 

The first publication of Goldsmith was anonymous, — 
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tbe ^' Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning." This 
18 a characteristic work ; but Goldsmith, did not live to see 
the second edition of it issued ; and the reprint with its very 
myJAWA^l alterations, which appeared shortly after his death, is 
not 80 illustrative of its author*s mind as is the edition of 
1759. Indeed I doubt whether some of the alterations in the 
edition of 1774 are the alterations of Goldsmith. I have been 
careful to mark all the variations of any moment. Some are 
of importance to the due understanding of Goldsmith's career, 
and all contain useful lessons to the student of English 
prose. This labour had been very negligently executed in 
Mr. Wright's reprint 

**The Bee,*' an unsuccessful and short-lived periodical 
publication, wholly edited by Goldsmith, I have reprinted 
entire — ^Voltaire's letters excepted. After the discontinuance 
of the work, the papers were published in a small volume 
without the name of the author. When Goldsmith collected 
his ** Essays " he drew largely upon " The Bee," but he also 
pruned his redundancies with a skilful pen. By printing 
" The Bee," as it first appeared, and the volume of " Essays " 
as finally corrected by their author, I have enabled the reader 
to trace the history of the author's mind — and while true to 
his sense, am thus I hope still truer to his fame. 

Of Goldsmith's four biographies, the best by far is his " Life 
of Beau Nash." It is written in an appropriately jaunty style, 
the author at every turn illustrating his subject in the happiest 
manner, and, even in thus doing perfect justice to it, revealing 
a quiet consciousness that the hero of his story was one 
hardly deserving much commemoration. The knowledge of 
life exhibited in this performance is greatly to be admired. It 
is written with care, and finished more through happiness than 
pains — though the pains were great, as any one may see who 
will take the trouble to compare, as I have done, the two 
editions of 1762. But former editors have not troubled 
themselves with the second edition, and consequently have 
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missed whole pages of new matter, with some exceUent 
additional stories and verbal corrections, that betray the pen 
of the careful writer. I need not say that the text of mj 
reprint is that of the second edition. The text of Mr. 
Wright has many inexplicable omissions even from the first 
edition. 

I have also made room for the admission of a few seleet 
passages from Goldsmith's "History of Animated Nature," — of 
all his hack labours for booksellers that which seems to have 
been written with the greatest good-will. The work contiuiis 
many exquisite passages, and as it is not very probable that 
it will ever be reprinted in extenso, those passages in wludi 
the writer appears to the greatest advantage richly deserre 
to find a place in any edition of his writings. I would have 
introduced extracts from his other numerous compilations 
could I have found any that I could with equal propriety 
present in such fragments. I have, however, added one of 
the letters from his "History of England,'* as a specimen 
(and it is a good one) of his style in what was then a new kind 
of writing. 

The periodical contributions of Goldsmith to The MontUg 
Review and The Critical Review were first added to 
Goldsmith's works in the edition of 1837, where they are 
mixed together as 'Miscellaneous Criticisms,' and 'Poetical 
Criticisms.' I have thought fit to separate them, keeping 
the contributions to each Review apart, and in strict 
chronological order. My reasons for so doing are that, 
The Monthly Review was edited by a bookseller and his 
wife, while The Critical Review was edited by an eminent 
author — ^by Smollett. Griffiths and his wife were in the habit 
of altering the contributions of their humble dependant ; and 
though Smollett probably exercised the same power, it is clear 
that the alterations of the bookseller and his wife would not 
be comparable to the alterations made by an editor of Smollett's 
skill I am glad to be able to state that the course I have 
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anil hftve here described, meetB with the entire appro- 
bation of Mr* Forster, who lias studied the subject with great 

L'titiou (as his enlarged Life of Goldsmith will confirm the 

blie in believing), ind who is himself a master in the noble 
aft of reviewing. 

Another new feature in this edition is the introduction 
of Gddsmithfi letters. His letters contain many of his 
bappie^ tuuchea and strokes of character, and therefore well 
deewve a place among his Works. 

In the fourth volmne will be found a long and unpublished 
poem by Goldsmith, printtd for the first time by Mr. Bolton 
Comey's kind permisaion, &om the original MB. in Goldsmith's 
band- writing. When in 1845 Mr. Comey edited the poetical 
wofiss of Goldsmith, he was not aware of the existence of this 
MS*, or lie would^ as he informs me^ most assuredly have made 
nat of it Editors, it is said, are seldom Uberal one to another^ 
but the tiiith of the saying (if indeed there is any truth in it) 
is wholly disproved if applied to Mr. Bolton Comej, 

The Index is greatly and importantly enlarged ; while with 
fPHpfCt to the notes throughout, I have only to say, that I hold 
niyieir responsible for all. although to the authorship of many 
I can lay no claim whatever* It was once my intention tcv 
distanguish those of previous editors by their names, but I 
abandoned that idea because in many cases I was unable to 
identify the writers ■ while I had myself taken some liberties, 
tfilber of correction or compression, with almost every note ; — 
I thcTefore resolved to adopt the notes of my predecessors, with 
lliis gi'tit^nil caution and admission^ and to let my own appear 
witkoiii tlie 4)flen- recurring ostentation of my name attached to 
\Ueiu. I have* however* to Goldsmith's own notes, added — 
mnd fn«r the first time—Goldsmith's own name. 

1 cannot conclude this Preface without expressing my 
thanks to my fric nd, Mr. George Daniel, of Islington, for 
Iht* vtity eimoiis luid interesting communication which he has 
enaliled me to publish for the first time. I aUude to the 
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account of the origin of " Retaliation/' to be found at p. 78» 
It is written by Garrick, and while it supplies some importani 
particulars about the poem itself, materially corrects the 
received copies of Garrick*s epitaph or extempore distich od 
Goldsmith. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
KSMBWOTON, 27th Deoemhtr, 1858. 
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THE TRAVELLER; 

OtkA raOSPECT OF SOCIETY 
A POEM. 



related ibr J[oliii] Kewbery, m 81. PruPi CliTiTeb-T&xd, 



** The TiATeller ; or, a Prospect of Sodety, macribed to the Rer. Mr. Heniy 
Goldsmith by Oliver Goldsmith, M.B./' was first published in December, 
1764, price U, 6d,, and was the earliest production to which Goldsmith 
prefixed his name. It went through nine editions in Goldsmith's life- 
time, and is here reprinted from the ninth edition, 4to, 1774, compared 
with the first edition 4to, 1765, and with the " sixth edition, oonveted,*' 
4to, 1770. 

This poem is founded on Addison's ** Letter from Italy to the Bight Eaaaur- 
able Charles Lord Hali&x," of which Goldsmith himself says : *'Few 
poems have done more honour to English genius than this. There is 
in it a strain of political thinking, that was, at that time [17011 new 
in our poetry. Had the harmony of this been equal to that of Pope's 
versification, it would be incontestably the finest poem in our language ; 
but there is a dryness in the numbers which greatly lessens the pleaaiire 
excited both b^ the poet's judgment and imagination.'* ^ 

All that Goldsmith would appear to have received for this poem was twenty 
guineas. — Newbay MSS.^ Prior, iL 68. 



Beauties of ED^lish Poesy, 1767. voL L p. 111. 
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^^^t (nib WBiibte lit At the frlendBhip between ua can acquire no new 
^^Mboi fcdili tti Gef^moniea of a Dedication ; mid perliaps it demat^tla an 
«ni»ii tliuji to prefix jotir name to mj attempts^ which jou decliue giving 
with ymir dwn. But an a part of thU Poem was f<>rmerly written Uj you 
frum Switzertanti, the whole can now, with propriety, be only inaoribefl to 
j^u, h will ikko throw a light upon manj parte of it, wheu the reader 
vodm^tB^dm that It m addreBsed to a mac, who, deapisiDg h.m9 auil 
Ibftone, fiaa r^if«d tm-lj to Utippititm and obseurity, with an income of 

1 nov iJAn^i^pe, aiy daar brother, the wisdom of your humble choice. 
Ycm litTe e&tered upon a sicred office, where the harvost b great and the 
lalioitf«ri are but few ; while you have leilthe fit^dof mubitJOTj, whei^ the 
laboarert are many and the harve«t not worth carrying away. But of u.]\ 
\\ut^ of ambition, what from the refinement of the timea, £i*om di:fferenl 
inji of eritieiam, and from thcs diTlaloiia of party, tluit which pursuea 
^mjrUf^ C)un« ia the wilder L^ 

Ftictry makes a priucipfil amiisement among tin polished uatio&a ; but iti 

a^onstry ifergiug to the extremes of refiiiemeiit, Painting aud Mniiceome 

n JW a tbara. As these olT^r the feeble mmd a le^ laborioua entertain* 

t^y at HrRt nwvl Poetry, and at length supplant her ; they migrom 



jht f^« l«t]>Uuir ; he died mifsk of KiUieiiii]r West, aboat the year 176&, and 
Uiil ntjt wittiiMi liic i^ah lattridf wki«h liiB bt^er won m 17T0» by hl» 
pion^ <*Ttie D««rtf<l Village/' 
* * Hni itf ail kitida (^ ambitioii, ai ihmgs art aow eironm^aaced, perhapa th&t 
:L pa2vo«« |MiHi>at thine ii Uic wOdeal What from the Im€f»i»ed rBfiaemeat of 
tiaii% tr^m the dlrermiy t*f ludgtamtii [irodooed by appoeliig aystemj of cxitimam, 
(poDB ikm anctnt pnp^&teni tlmiuci^* of cfpiiiioii infltifinoed hj [lartj, th^ fltroogfit 
la|i|a«i eflbrti can expect to plcam bat io & rerf nattavr circle Thougb the 
f wgm m 9tfo vt bis ana aa th* imperial arch^ of aji^qoity, nho boasttKl tJmt be 
9r mimtA lht> htait : yrt voaKd tnanf oi hh «hal%» now A; at random^ for the 
Ii too &(%en (o tlic wmug itbcv. "—Firif ediHm* 

i i 
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all that faTonr once shown to her,i and, though bat younger siflten, i 
upon the elder's birthright.' 

Tety however this art may be neglected by the powerful, it is still in 
great danger from the mistaken efforts of the learned to improve it What 
criticisms have we not heard of late in favour of blank verse, and Puidarie 
odes, choruses, anapests, and iambics, alliterative care and happy ne|^ 
gence ! Every absurdity has now a champion to defend it : and as he 
is generally much in the wrong, so he has always much to say ; for error 
is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous — ^I mean party 
Party entirely distorts the judgment and destroys the taste. Whea the 
mind is once infected with this disease, it can only find pleasure in what 
contributes to increase the distemper. Like the tiger, that seldom desiits 
from pursuing man, after having once preyed upon human flesh, the readsf^ 
who has once gratified his appetite with calumny, makes ever after the 
most agreeable feast upon murdered reputation. Such readers generaUj 
admire some half-witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold 
having lost the character of a wise one. Him they dignify with the i 
of poet : his tawdry ' lampoons are called satires ; his turbulence is said 
to be force, and hb phrensy fire.^ 

What reception a Poem may find which has neither abuse, party, nor 
blank verse to support it, I cannot tell, nor am I < solicitous to know. My 
aims are right. Without espousing the cause of any part^^, I have 
attempted to moderate the rage of alL I have endeavoured to show, 
that there may be equal happiness in states that are * differently governed 
from our own ; that each state has a particular principle of happiness, and 
that this principle in each may be carried to a mischievous excess. There 
are few can judge better than yourself, how fax these positions are illiis- 
trated in this Poem. I am, dear Sir, 

Tour most affectionate brother, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

1 « They engross all fKvcna to themaelTes." — Second edition, 
' Oar arts are siBterB, though not twins in birth ; 

For hymna were sung in Eden's happy earth : 

Bat the painter muse, though last in place, 

Has seix'd the blessing first, like Jacob's raoe I 

Drtdkit, To Sir (kdfity Knetler, 

* Tawdry was added in the ** aixtk edition corrected." 

* Churchill, at whom all this is aimed, died 4th NoTomber, 1764, while the fint 
edition of <* The Trayeller " was passing through the press. 

» **UucW-'Secondediiion. • '* In other states though.*' 

7 '* And that this principle in each state, and is our own in particular, may be 
carried to a mischievous excess.'* — First and tecond edUiont, 
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THB TRAVBLJiBE; 

A raOSPBCT OF 80GIB1X 



Emotn mfeiMidedy .mrimicJioly^ stow/ 
€)r lif the bi^ Schdd, or wandering Po ; 
Or oiqwgd» wbfire the rade OaripthiOT bo<Mr * 
AguDBt the jionadeas itnuiger aimii the door ^ 
Or whtteCMnprniVs plam forsaken liei^ 
A weaiy waste expanding to the skies; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart nntravellM fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my Brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.' 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend. 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 

" "Onwaid, methinkB, and diligently dow." — The Traveller. 
** With fiunting steps and slow.** — Edwin arid Angdina, 
" Then asl pass'd with careless steps and slow." — The Deserted ViUofje. 

" *Chamier,' said Johnson, *once asked me what he meant by slow ; the 
laai word in the first line of '*The Traveller." Did he mean tardiness of 
locomotion I * Goldsmith, who woold say something without consideration, 
answered, 'Tea.' I was sitting by and said, 'No, sir, yon > do not mean 
tardtneas of locomotion ; yon mean that sluggishness of mind which comes 
upon a man in solitude.* Chamier believed I had written the line as much 
as if he had seen me write it.* " — Boswbll hy Gbokib, p. 580. 

' Oarinthia was visited by Goldsmith in 1755, and stiU (1853) retains its 
eliaraeter for inhospitality. 

* *' The fiuiher I travel, I feel the pain of separation with stronger force ; 
tfcoae ties that bind me to my native country and you, are still unbroken. 
By every remove I only drag a greater length of chain.** — The Citizen of the 
ITorifi, Letter ill 
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Blest that abode^ where want and pain repair. 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowu'd/ 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And leani the luxury of doing good.' 

But me, not destinM such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
ImpellM, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; * 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
-lUlures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; * 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own.* 

Ev'n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on high above the storm's career. 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 

> *' Bleat be those feints where mirth and peace abound.** 

Firgty Mccnd, and third editions, 

^ Imit, — **Hard was their lodging, homely was their food, 

For all their luxury was doing good." — Garth, dartuumt, 

' "When will my wanderings be at an end ! When wiU my restless 
disposition give me leare to enjoy the present hour ? When at Lyons, I 
thought all happiness lay beyond the Alps ; when in Italy, I found myself 
still in want of something, and expected to leave solitude behind me by 
going into Romelia ; and now yon find me turning back, still expecting ease 
everywhere but where I am." — The Btty No. 1. 

* ** Death, the only firiend of the wretched, for a little while modes th« 
weary traveller with the view, and like his horiz^jn still flies before him.*' — 
The Vicar of Wakejidd, chap. xxix. 

* "My destined miles I shall have gone, 

By Thames or Macse, by Po or Rhone, 
And found no foot of earth my own." 

Prior, In Robft Gtography, 
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Lakes^ feregts^ citie% j^bdns, ^tending wido^' 

Hie pom^ i^khigiii the ahqihaed^s himAIer j^fida. . 

Wtti^ttttt Chttttra^s-cdiannji around Demlrineij . 
Ajmdsfc «he 8tM^fl|iDrid tl^ 
Ssff dioiild te pHoMifiiiQ miiid di^dam 
llttl good whkii iidieBJeaek hnmblar boaDiB vaiuP 
Lei adborf^tacj^iiide^^ all it eai^ 
Theae Btb^Af^tatBgrni ta little man ,' 

Einllt^itt a&'tlM^ good of |dl Biankind. 

Te i^ttteringtoirnay with weatfb and^spleiidQBF oiown'd ; 

Te fieUbvwhm tfommer apreadft probiiBioa lonndi 

Te lakM^ 11^110 teaada catdi tlie boty^l^ 

Te bditii^; 8wam% that d]?e88 the flowtt; Tafe^^^^ ^ 

For me yooritibiiteij stored oomhiiie : 

(^ealiou'^lttirj the worid, the woiU ia mme f 

Ab some lone miaer^ visiting hia store. 
Bends ai hia tccwnre, oonnta, hKX)^^ 
Hoaida efteir hoaids hia ridng raptorea fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Heas'd with each good that Heaven to man supplies : 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 
To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; * 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign^. 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest. 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

** Lakes, forests, cities, pl&ins extended wide/' 

Firstf second, and third editions. 

'* Amidst the store, 'twere thankless to repine.*' 

First edition, altered in second. 

** 'Twere affectation all, and school -taught pride, 
To spurn the splendid things by HeaTen supply'd." 

First edition, altered in second. 

** To see the sum of human bliss so small." 

First y second, and third edUUms, 
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But^ where to find that happiest spot below/ 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own;* 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wines, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare,' 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 
As different good, by Art or Nature given. 
To different nations makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 
Still grants her bliss at Labour's earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is suppl/d 
On Idra's cliffs as Amo's shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky crested summits frown,* 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From Art more various are the blessings sent ; 

** Tet^ where to find," ke.—Fint, teeond, and third editiomi. 

** Boldlj asaertB that oountry for his own.** 

Fktt edition, aJUertd t» motmd, 

** And yet, perhaps, if states with states we scan, 
Or estimate their bliss on reason's plan. 
Though patriots flatter and thongh fools contend. 
We still shaU find uncertainty suspend ; 
Find that each good, by art or nature given, 
To these or those, but makes the balance even : 
Find that the bliss of all is much the same, 
And patriotic boasting reason's shame.** 

Fird edition, aUered in eeeond, 

<* And though rough rocks or gloomy summits frown.** 

Firtt edition, aUered in tecond. 
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Wealth, commcfce, honour, liberty, eonteut. 

Yet these each other's power so strong coetest, 

That eith^ seems destructive of the rest. 

Whei^ wealth and freedom reigOj contentinent faLb^ 

And honour smks where commerce long precis* 

Hence every state to one lov'd blessing prone, 

Confoims and modeU life to that alone* 

Each to the favonrite happiness attends. 

And spiims the pkn that aims at other end» ; 

Till earned to excels in each domain. 

Tills favorite good begets peculiar palnp 

But let as try these truths with closer eyes. 
And trace them through the prospect as it liea : 
Here for a while my proper cares resign^, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right where Apenmne ascends^ 
Bnght as the snimmer, Italy extends ; 
It? uplands sloping deck the monntaiu's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride j 
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
With veneiable grandeur mark the sceae. 

Could Nstnre^s bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sous of Italy were surely blest. 
WTialeTer fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground | 
Wltatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Wliat-ever sweeta salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom hut to die; 
These here disporting own the kiadred soil. 
Nor ask Inxuriance from t\w planter's toil; 
Wldle aea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To Trinnow fragrance round the smiling Uini 
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But small the bliss that sense alone bestows. 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state; 
At her command the palace learnt to rise. 
Again the long-fallen column sought the skies ; 
The canvas glowed beyond ev'n Nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form * 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail ; ' 
While nought remained of all that riches gave. 
But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave : 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill. 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : * 
From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arra/d, 
The paste-board triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions formed for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

' ** Then marble softenM into life grew warm, 

And yielding metal floVd to human form.'* 

Pope, ** To Aw/ustuA.** 
^ ** But more unsteady than the southern gale, 

Soon Commerce tum'd on other shores her sail." 

First, secondf and third edition*. 
* ** Yet, though to fortune lost, here still abide 

Some splendid arts, the wrecks of former pride." 

FirMf edit ion y alter td in second. 
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% »port8 like these «re all their cares beguiFd,* - 

Tli€ scporta of children satiafy the child ; * 

Each nobler aimj repre&t by long control^ . . 

Now sjnlts at last, or feebly mans the sotU j* 

While low delightSj succeeding fast behind. 

In happier meauuess occupy the mind : ; , 

As in those domes \i liere Caesars once bore sway. 

There m thft foii^ IttedksB ^ tlia de^ 
Tlw illdteMMidiig pQi»s^ 

Exnki^ and o|im hii cottage inth a Bm^ 

* ' . ' , 
My aop|» torn fiRUB them ^ tmnire ta Hurvay < 
Where nii|^ <£me8 a nobler laoe display, . . 
Where tiie bleak Swiaa (heir stcMiy manaiQii tiread» 
And force a chnrUah soil for scanty bread : 



n 



"Bither Sir Joahiut Beynolds, or a matual friend who immediately oommu- 

'^'^^ted the story to him, calling at Gbldsmith's lodgbga, opened the door 

^Uioot ceremony, and discovered him not in meditation, or in the throes of 

t^^^etic birth, bat in the boyish office of teaching a fayonrite dog to sit upright 

^Pon its hannchee, or as it is commonly said, to beg. Occasionally he ghwced 

^ eyes orer his desk, and occasionally shook his finger at the nnwilling pnpil, 

^ order to make him retain his position ; while on the page before him was 

Written tiiat oonplet, with the ink of the second line still wet^ from the description 

of Italy:— 

* By sports like these are all their cares beguiled. 
The sports of children satisfy the child.* 

Tbe sentiment seemed so appropriate to the employment, that the visitor 
eoold not refrain from giving vent to his surprise in a strain of banter, which 
VM received with characteristic good humour, and the admission at once made, 
that the amusement in which he had been engaged had given birth to the 
idea."— Pkiob, n. 33. 

' Here followed in the Jirti^ second, and third edUicna : — 

" At sports like these while foreign arms advance, 
In passive ease they leave the world to chance." 

^ ** When struggling Virtue sinks by long control, 

She leaves at last, or feebly mans the soul." — Firtt edUion, 

'* When noble aims have suffer'd long control. 
They sink at last or feebly man the soul." — Second and third editions. 

4 «* Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dead." 

FirHj second, and third editions. 
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No product here the barren hills sSotA, 
fiat man and steely the soldier and his sword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks, array. 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May; 
No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 
fiut meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm, 
Eedress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feast though small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
fiut calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
fireasts the keen air, and carols as he goes ; ' 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his venfrous ploughshare to the steep; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At m'ght returning, every labour sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart. 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And ev'n those iUs that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

* This fine use of the word breattt ii given by Johnson as an example in 
hU Dictionary. 
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Dear is that shed to which his aoiil conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the stoniiP ; 
And as a child, when scaring sotuida molestj^ 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
Bat bind liim to his native mountains more, 

Sacli &re the cliarmi to barren states a^sigrf d ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all coniin'd* 
Yet let them only share the praises due ; 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few : 
For eve^rj want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest, 
Wlience from such lands each pleasing science flics, 
Tlmt first excites desire^ and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 
To fill the languid pause with fmer joy ; 
Uiitiiown those powers that raise the sonl to Oft me, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the framop 
Their level hfe is but a smouWering Are, 
Uaqueuch'd by want, unfannM by strong desire j * 
Unlit for raptures, or, if rapturcB cheer 
On some high festival of once a-year. 
In wild eice^s the vulgar breast takes fire. 
Till, buried in debauch, tLe bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low : 
For, as reiiniemeat stops, from sire to son 
Unalter'd, nidmpro/d the manners run ; * 
And love's and friendship's finely-pointetl dart 
FaO blunted from each indurated heaiii 

** AimI M a t«lie, whttn aoijiug wjnDda molesti*^ ka, 

Firgt, tettmd^ and third edUStm*. 

** Th^tr IfTt^l tif« It but » KmoDlcrHjig Sre, 
Kai 4|ii«aGll''4 faj Wftut^ nor fimo^d hj stroug dtifiiTe/* 

Firit, gctvad^ mtd Ikird ^iUmu* 

** tTruilter'fl, unimirrovwJ I Heir mAiiueni rnii." 
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Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 

May sit^ like falcons cowering on the nest; 

But all the gentler morals^ such as play 

Through life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the waj^ 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly laud of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir. 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire? 
Where shading elms along the margin grew. 
And, freshened from the wave, the Zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still. 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's skill ; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power. 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour.' 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze. 
And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore. 
Has firisk'd beneath the burthen of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display. 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 
For honour forms the social temper here. 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 
Or even imaginary worth obtains. 



« "I had some knowledge of music with a tolerable voice, and now 
turned what was once my amusement into a present means of subeistence. 
I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of the 
French as were poor enough to be very merry; for I ever found them 
sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I approached a peasant's 
house towards night-fall, I played one of my most merry tunes; and that 
procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day." — The 
Vicar of Wahfidd^ chap. xx. 
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current ; paid from biind to hanil, 
Jl a^iffSIS spleudicl traffic romul tho land ; 
'^Rom courts to camps, to cottages it stmrs, 
And aU Jire taught an avarice af praise ; 
*t\wj please^ are pleas'd; they give to get est^m, 
Till, seemiDg ble^t, they grow to what they si^m. 

But while this softer art their bliss 8upphL\s 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For pmlse too dearly lov^d, or warmly sought, 
Eufechlcs all internal streugth of thought ; 
And the wejik soulj within it^lf unbleat^ 
Leans for all pleasure on another^s breast, 
ice ostentatioTi liere^ with tawdry art, 
iU for tlie vulgar praise wliich fools impart. ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims hef robes of frieze with copper-lace ; 
Here Iw^gar pride defrauds her daily ehi*er. 
To boast one splendid banf|uet once a year j 
The mbid still turns where shifting fashion (lraw&, 
Kor weighs the iolid worth of aelf-applausep 
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To men of other minds my fancy flie^. 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies* 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land 
And, sedulous to stop the corning tide, 
Lilt the tall rampire's artificdal pride. 
Onward, methinks^ and diligently slow, 
Tlie firm eonnected bulwark seems t<i grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roa* 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 
, 8c^ an amphibious world beneath him smile; 

^^V **Th^m U peAmpt no eoupkl la tngllsh Thjme mart! \i^T%]iictx<mn^ 
^^dttit^ tlun thnee two tm«9 nf *Tbe TnTelW/ in wJjioU the nuthor 
BfiiBfCliM tlio at once fUUensg^ nuiii anil hii>T>pir cti&rw^r of the Freii<!k" 
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The slow canal^ the yellow-blossom'd vale. 
The villow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart^ the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign.* 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign/ 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs. 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings. 
Are here displa/d. Their much-lov'd wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts : 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear. 
Even liberty itself is bartered here. 
At gold's superior charms all freedom flies. 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves,' 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves. 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform. 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! * 
Eough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; — 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now I 

* "But we need scarce mention these, when we find that the whole 
Republic of Holland seems to be a conquest npon the sea, and in a manna 
rescued from its bosom. The surfiice of the earth in this conntrj is below 
the level of the bed of the sea ; and I remember upon approaching the coast 
to haye looked down upon it from the sea as into a valley." — History of 
Animated Nature^ vol. i. p. 276, ed. 1774. 

* *' Industrious habits in each breast obtain." 

First edition, altered in $econd. 

* " Into what a state of misery are the modem Persians fallen ! A nation 
fiimous for setting the world an example of freedom, is now become a land 
of tyrants and a den of slaves,'" — The Citizen of the World, Letter xxxv. 

* **How unlike the brave peasants, their ancestors, who spread tenor 
to either India, and always declared themselves the allies of those who drew 
the sword in defence of freedom T' — MS. Introduction to History of the Seven 
Years* War, 
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fVd at the sotmd, my genius spreads her wingj 
And flies where Bntain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawus extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than fam'd Hydaspes glide, 
There all around the gentlest breezes atrav. 
There gentle music melts ou every spray ; 
Crejjtion^s miJdest charms are there comhin'd, 
Extremes are only in the master's mind ! 
Slen cfcr eadi bMxoE feason holds her stated 
With daiii^ sou iif^Dhurl J great; 
Mde lA tlieir poii; di^anoe in theiE eye, 
I aee flie kiida of famnaii kind pass b J ; ' 
btent <m Ug^ dengnty a tiuni^tfiil band, 
Bjr fonns UB&duon'd, fresh from Natnie^s hand, 
Fktee in their nalire hantiness of soul,' 
IVoe to imaginM right, above control. 
While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan^ 
And learns to venerate himself as man.' 



Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here. 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy^ 
But foster'd even by jfreedom, ills annoy ; 
That independence Britons prize too high. 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone. 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown ; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held/ 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled: 

> *' I see the lords of human kind pass by. 

Pride in their port^ defiance in their eye." 

Fir$t editicnj altered in aewnd. 
' ** Pierce in a native, ** &c. — First edition^ altered in second. 

■ * * 28 Oct. 1773. We talked of Qoldsmith'B * Traveller, ' of which Dr. Johnson 
>ke highly ; and, while I was helping him on with his great-coat, he repeated 
m it the character of the British nation ; which he did with snch energy, that 
} tear started into his eye." — Bobwkll by Croker, p. 884. 
' **8ee, though by circling deeps together held." 

First editiany altered in second. 
L. I. 
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Ferments arise^ imprisoned factions roar^ 
Beprest ambition struggles round her shore. 
Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or phrenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As Nature's ties decay/ 
As duty, love, and honour isil to sway. 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown : 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars^ and the nurse of arms^ 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame. 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame,* 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour^d die. 

Yet tliink not, thus when Freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire; * 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun. 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
I only would repress them to secure : 
For just experience tells, in every soil. 
That those who tliink must govern those that toil ; 



** Nor this the worst. Ab social bonds decay." 

Firgtf teamdf and third editions, 

'* And monarchs toil, and poets pant for fiune.*' 

Firsty 8€C(mdy and third editionB, 

'* Perish the wish ; for, inly satisfied, 
Above their pomps I hold my ragged pride.*' 

First edition^ aUered in §eo(md. 
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Ii but to ligr iPN^pD^^ enndi. 

fti dmilib wa|^ isiiil foin all bdow, 

O Afln luyw bUnd to all that tmth reqpuiea, 
Wbo tlmik it fifeedom wlien a part aqoreal 
Oahn k m j "ami, nor apt to rise in anns, 
Bieepi wben &8t-i^i0a6liing danger wanns : 
But wbea oontending eUefe Uodiade the thione, 
Contiadti^ regal power to atreteh fiieir own ; ^ 
When I behold a &ction8 band agree 
To call it freedom, when themadties are free ; 
Eadi wanton jndge new penal statutes draw^ 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ;* 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
PiUag'd from slaves, to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear oflf reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, Brother, curse with me that baleful hour. 
When first ambition struck at regal power ; 
And thus polluting honour in its source. 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? " 



''As the Boman senaton, by slow and imperoeptible degrees, became 
ten of the people, yet gtiU Jlattered them teith a show of freedom while them- 
9 only verefree, 8o is it possible for a body of men, while they stand np for 
ikgea, to grow into an exuberance of power themseWes, and the public 
me actually dependent, while some of its indiyiduals only goTem." — 
Citizen of the World, Letter 1. 

** What they may then expect may be seen by taming oar eyes to Holland, 
m, or Venice, where the laws govern the poor, and the rich govern the 
" — The Vicar of Wakefidd, chap. xix. 

In this and in subseqaent couplets may l»e traced the germ nf "The 
rUA Vniage/' 

c2 
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Seen all her triumphs but destruction hast^, 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead stem depopulation in her train. 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose. 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 
Have we not seen at pleasure's lordly call. 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire deca/d, 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train. 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Osw^o spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ? * 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways ; 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim. 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim ; ' 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies. 
And all around distressful yells arise. 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go,' 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 
Why have I stra/d from pleasure and repose. 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign,* 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 

' Goldsmith was the first to iutroduce into our j)oetry American names — at once 
sonorous and melodious — and in this he has been copied most happily by Campliell. 

^ ** And the brown Indian takes a deadly aim." — First edition. 

' This line was written by Dr. Johnson. — Boswki.l by Crokkr, p. 174. 
^ The concluding ten lines, except the last c»>uplet but one, were written by 
Dr. Johnson. — Boswkll hij Crokrk, p. 174. 




How smniif of all that human hearts endim% 
That |>art wliich laws or kings can cause or cufe. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, J 
Our own felicity we make or find : " 

With secret coursej which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic jojr*d£C 
The Kfted axa^ the agoniflmg wbed, 
Lakxfn hxm crown, and Damieiifl' bed of steel,' 
To men lemoto from power but ntdj known, 
LoKfe leason, ftiUi, and consdenoe, all our own. 



Tom Iknim, aft tiie xvqMil of QnAgH^ adnd Mdniitli alioat tide 
I saiHmdi Ti»fa" far an lopbiialioift of ** Lake*! izon erowi^ to a 

I I«k» Jtaft wen two lvotii«n /wiio liaaded an fmanooeBdCU wnh 
adaa noliloa a* tiie opening of tiie lixfcMntii oentuy; and 
rge (not Loke) underwent the tortore of tlie red-hot iron-crown, as a pnniah- 
tt lor allowing lumeelf to be proclaimed king of Hnngaiy, 1513, bj the 
iWooB peasants. — See JBiographie VmveneOe, xL 604. The two brothers 
oged to one of the native races of TransylTania caUed Szeoklers, or Zecklers. 
0B9raB*8 Ooldmiik, I 895, (ed. 1854.) 

lobert Francois Damiens was pnt to death with revolting barbarity, in the 
r 1757, for an attempt to assassinate Lonis XV. *' What the miserable 
I snfiered, is not to be described. When first seized, and carried into the 
rd-chamber, the fforde-dea'afeaux and the Dnc d*A7en ordered the tongs 
be heated, and pieces of flesh torn from his legs, to make him declare his 
mplioea. The indnstrions art nsed to preserre his life was not less than 
refinement of tortnre by which they meaned to take it away. The inyentions 
form the bed on which he lay (as the wonnds on his legs preyented his 
i£ng) that his health might in no shape be affected, equaUed what a 
ling tyrant would have sought to indulge his own luxury.** — ^Walpole, 
aotrt of Georye //., vol. ii. p. 282, ed. 1846. 
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Written 1764, and privaAely printed the same year, ''for the amoaement 
of the Countess of Northumberland** — and first pablished in 1766, in 
" The Vicar of Wakefield,** vol. i. pp. 70—7. The text here given b 
that of ''The Vicar of Wakefield,** compared with the poem as printed 
by Qoldsmith in 1767, in his "Poems for Tonng Ladies,*' and the 
edition of Goldsmith's Miaoellaneons Works, published in 1801, under 
the unacknowledged superintendence of Bishop Pen^. 

Qoldsmith himself entitled it "Bdwin and Angelina,** but it is most 
generally known as " The Hermit.^' I have restored Goldsmith^a own 
title. For Goldsmith's Letter "To the Printer of the 8t James's 
Chronicle,** respecting the alleged origin of this ballad, fee "Letters,** 
in VoL IV. of this edition. 
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""Turn, gentle Henmt of the dak, 
And gnide my bnely way. 

To where jon tqper dieen the vale 
WiA ho^itaUe ray.' 

n. 
" For here, forlorn and lost, I tread. 

With fainting steps and slow — 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 

Seem lengthening as I go/' 

in. 
" Forbear, my son," the Hermit cries, 

" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 

To lure thee to thy doom. 

IV. 

" Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 



I Origiiudly : — 



' Ddgn, saint-like tenant of the dale, 
To gmde my nightly way, 
To yonder fire, that cheers the vale 
With hospiUble ray.'' 
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V. 

" Then turn, to-uiglit, and freelv share 
Whatever my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare. 
My blessing and repose. 

VI. 

" No flocks that range the valley free. 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that- pities me, 
I learn to pity them : 

VII. 

" But from the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 

vin. 
" Then, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego ; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong : 
' Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long.' " ' 

IX. 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

X. 

Far, in a wilderness obscure. 

The lonely mansion lay,' 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor 

And strangers led astray. 



* '* Man wants but little, nor that little long." — Dr. Youmo 
**Tbe running brook, the herbs of the field, can amply satisfy na 

Hants but little, nor that little long."— 7%e Citi2en of the World, Let 

• '* Far sheltered in a glade obscure 

The modest mansion lay." — Firtt edition. 
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No stores beneath its humble that-ch 
Bequir'd a master's care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch/ 
Received the harmless pair. 



And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest,' 

The Hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer'd his pensive guest ; 



And spread his vegetable store. 
And gaily pressed, and srail'd ; 

And, skilled in legendary lore. 
The lingering hours beguil'd. 



Around in sympathetic mirtli 
Its tricks the kftten tries — 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth. 
The crackling faggot flies ; 



But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow.^ 

"The door just opening with a latch." — Pint tditiou. 

** And now, when worldly crowds retire 
To revels or to re«t." — First edition. 

" Rut nothing mirthfal could assuage 

The pensive stranger's woe ; 

For grief had seised his early age, 

And tears would often flow." — PirM cditi^m. 
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His lisbg cares the Hermit spied. 
With answering care oppiest : 

" And whence, unhappy jonilx/' he cried, 
" The sorrows of thy breast ? 



" From better habitations spum'd, 
Beluctant dost thou rove? 

Or grieve for friendship unretum'd. 
Or unregarded love ? 



" Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay — 
And those who prize the trifling things 

More trifling still than they. 



'* And what is friendship but a name ; 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows w^th or &me, 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 



" And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modem fair-one's jest : 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 



" For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows liush. 

And spurn the sex/' he said ; 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betra/d : * 

' '* The litishful guest U'trayM."— Ar«/ oliiton. 
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Surpri^'d he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to tlie \^ew— 
Like colours o'er the mDrning skius^ 
f Am bright^ m transient ioo.' 



The bashful lobk^ the risii^ breast/ 
Alternate spread 'alarms : . . 

The lovdy stranger stands confest, 
A maid in all her cfaianns- 



" AnA, ah ! foi^ve a stranger rode, 
A wxelch fodom/' she cried; 

'* Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you reside. 

XXV. 

" But let a maid thy pity share. 
Whom love has taught to stray : 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way." 



** He sees nnnomber'd beauties rise, 
Bxpanding to the view ; 
Like clouds tliat deck the momiog skies, 
As bright, as transient too." — First edition, 

* Uer locks her lips, her panting breast," &c — Firtt edition. 

•* Porgire, and let thy pious care 
A heart's distress allay : 
That seeks repose, but finds despair 
Companion of the way. 

*' My &ther liv*d, of high degree. 
Remote beside the Tyne ; 
And as he had but only me. 
Whatever he had was mine. 

*' To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumbered suitors came ; 
Their chief pretence my flatter'd ohiirms. 

My wealth perhaps their aim." — Firtt edition. 
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" My father liv'd beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was markM as mine ; 

He had but only me. 



" To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber'd suitors came ; 

Who prais'd me for imputed charms. 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 

XXVIII. 

'' Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Amongst the rest young Edwin bow'd. 
But never talkM of love.* 



" In humble, simplest liabit clad. 
No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had. 
But these were all to me.* 



" And when beside me in the dale. 

He caroFd lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale. 

And music to the grove.' 



« " Among the rest young Edwin boVd, 

Who offered only love." — First edition, 

^ '* A constant heart was all he had, 

But that was all to me." — FUrst edition. 

^ This stanza, written some years after the rest of the poem, was given by 
the author to Richard Archdal, Esq., of IreUnd, and was fimt printed iu 
(Goldsmith's Miacellaneowf Works^ 1801, 4 vols., 8vo. 
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" The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of heaven refined. 
Could nought of purity display 

To emulate his mind.* 

XXXII. 

" The dew, the blossom on the tree. 
With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their channs were his, but woe to me I 
Their constancy was mine. 

xxxni. 
" For still I tried each fickle art. 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain. 

XXXIV. 

" Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; * 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, wliere he died. 

** Whene'er he spoke amidHt the train, 
How would my heart attend ! 
And till delighted even to pain, 
How sigh for such a friend ! 

"And when a little rest I sought, 
In Sleep's refreshing arms, 
How have I mended what he taught. 
And lent him fancied charms ! 

•' Yet still (and woe betide the hour !) 
I spurn' d him from my side, 
And still with ill -dissembled j>ower, 

Repaid his love with pride." — First edition. 

" Till quite dejecte<l with my scorn, 
He left me Ui deplore ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 
And ne'er was heard of more. 

*• Then since he perishM by my fault, 

This pilgrimage I pay," &c. — Firitf cditimi. 
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" But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 

And trell my life shall pay; 
m seek the soUtude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

XXXVI. 

" And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

FU lay me down and die ; 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did ; 

And so for him will I/'* 

xxxvu. 
"Forbid it Heaven!" the Hermit cry'd. 

And clasp'd her to his breast : 
The wondering fair one turnM to chide, — 

'Twas Edwin's self that prest.' 



" Turn, AngeUna, ever dear. 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and thee. 

' In imitAtion of the "(Jentle Herdsman" of Percy's "Reliquea,'' wbich Perc3 
Veils us C'Reliques,'* ed. 1775, vol. i.), **thti doctor had much admired i' 
inouuscripi, and has finely improved !" 

"Thus every day I fiwt and pray, 
And ever will doe till I dye ; 
And gett me to some secret place, 
For soe did hee, and soe will I/' 

^ " And there in shelt'ring thickets hid, 

rU linger till I die : 
'Twas thus for me my lover did. 
And so for him will I. 
'* Thou shalt not thus, the Hermit cried. 
And claspM her to his hreast : 
The astonishM fair one turned to chide, — 
'Twas Edwin's self that prest. 
" For now no longer could he hide, 
What first to hide he strove ; 
His looks resume their youthful pride. 

And flush with honest love. — Fir«t ulition. 
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*' Thtt» let me liold thee to my liearti 

And e/ry care resign i 
And shall we never, never |mrt. 

My lile, my all tliwl*s tniue ? 



*' No ; never, from lliis liour to part, 

WeTl live and love so true ; 
Tlie sigh that rends thy constant heart, 

Skdl break thy Edwin's too/' * 

** Hcv Dfver, frt^m this botai* to port, 
Chir love shall %tl\] hs ta&w ; 
And i^w loMt night thiit Tttiils the lioarty 
Hhall Imwk ihy ^Iw^iti's too." — #trjrf tdttkm, 

• Heti? ftmiflit i^raa bawen well roTo, 
¥n*m Ixiwji to v^odkiid atraj ; 
Bleat OB the Mngatere of Uie gr\>Tie, 
Ati4 iiuuio«at u Lbfj, 

^ ^ «II that wnat^ and kU tiuit wul, 
Our pity bI^aII he giToii, 
Aod II hen ikin life «f Ic«ve ihull ^ 
We U tote agiin is Iimvoi.'* 
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*' The Deserted Village, a Poem by Dr. Goldsmitli : London : Printed far 
W. Oriiluu at Garrick*8 Head, in Catharine Street, Strand, 1770," 4to, 
was first published in May, 1770, and ran through six editions in the 
same year in which it was first published. The price was 2ff. The sum 
received by Goldsmith for **The Deserted Village*' is onknown 
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Dkar Sib, 

I can have no expectations, in an address of this kind, either to add 

to joar reputation or to establish my own. You can gain nothing from 

mj admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said to 

jL aoel ; and I may lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few 

[ kare a juster taste in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, 

j. to which I never paid much attention, I must be indulged at present in 

following my affections. The only dedication I ever made was to my 

bffoUier, because I loved him better than most other men. He is since 

dead. Permit me to inscribe this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification and mere mechanical 
parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to enquire ; but I know you will 
object (and indeed several of our best and wisest friends concur in the 
opinion), that t^ depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, and the 
diaorders it laments are only to be found in the poeVs own imagination. 
To this I can scarcely make any other answer than that I sincerely believe 
what I have written ; that I have taken all possible pains, in my country 
excQisicnis, for these four or five years past, to be certain of what I allege, 
and that all my views and enquiries have led me to believe those miseries 
real, whidi I here attempt to display. But this is not the place to enter 
into an enquiry, whether the country be depopulating or not ; the discus- 
sion would take up much room, and I should pi*ove myself, at best, an 
indifferent politician, to tire the reader with a loug preface, when I want 
his unfatigued attention to a long poem. 
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In regretting the depopulation of the conntry, I inveigh against tho 
increase of our luxuries ; and here also I expect the shoat of modera 
politicians against me. For twenty or thirty years past, it has been the 
fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest national advantages ; and 
all the wisdom of antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. Still, how- 
ever, I must remain a professed ancient on that head, and continue to 
think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many vices are 
introduced, and so many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so much 
has been poured out of late on the other side of the question, that, merely 
for the sake of novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish to be in 
the right. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend. 

And ardent admirer, 

OLIVEB GOLDSMITH. 
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SwBffT AuBUKK ! loveliei^t village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the lahouriiig swaiJD^ 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
Aod partiug summer's lingering blooms dela/d : 
Dear lovely bowers of innoceiice and ease^ 
Seats of mj youth, when every sport could please. 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 
How often have I pausM on every charm. 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! * 
How often have I blest the coming day,* 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 



> " LisBoj, near Ballymahon, where the poet's brother, a clergyman, had his 
tiring, elaimfl the honour of being the spot firom which the localities of the 
' Deserted Village' were derived. The church which tops the neighbonring hill, 
the mill, and the brook, are stiU pointed out ; and a hawthorn has suffered the 
penalty of poetical celebrity, being cut to pieces by those admirers of the bard, 
who desired to hare classical tooth-pick cases and tobacco-stoppers. Much of 
this supposed locality may be fandful, but it is a pleasing tribute to the poet in 
the land of his Others.*' — Sm Waltxr Soott, Mucdlaneous Prose Worh^ 
vol. til p. 260, edit. 18S4. 

' Soppoaed to allude to the number of Saints* days in Ireland, kept by the 
Roman Caihotic peasantry. 
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While many a pastime circled in tlie shade^ ^ 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolickM o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still as each repeated pleasure tir'd. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 

With sweet succession, taught even toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling viDage, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen,* 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, chok'd with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; * 

1 The ** tyrant" said to be intended in this and other paasiges, was lieu- 
tenant-Oeneral Robert Napier (or Naper, as his name was more frequently written), 
an English gentleman, who, on his return from Spain, purchased an estate near 
Ballymahon, and ejected many of his tenants for non-payment of their rents. 

' ** Those who have walked in an evening by the sedgy sides of unfrequented 
riTers, must remember a variety of notes from different water-fowl : the loud 
scream of the wild-goose, the croaking of the mallard, the whining of the lapwing^ 
and the tremulous neighing of the jacksnipe : but of all these sounds, there u none 
so dismally hollow as the booming of the bittern. It is impossible for words to 
give those who have not heard this evening call an adequate idea of its solemnity. 
It is like an interrupted bellowing of a bull, but hoUower and louder, and is 
heard at a mile's distance, as if issuing from some formidable being that resided 
at the bottom of the waters. I remember in the place where I was a boy 
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Amidst thj desert walks the lapwittg flies. 
And tires their eclioes with unvaried cries. 
8uiik arc thj bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
Aud the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler^JS huud* 
Far, far awaj^ thy children \mvz the knd. 

Ul fares the land, to hastening ilk a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates^ and men decay : 
Trinc^s aad lords may flourish, or may fadei 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantiyj their countr/s pride. 
When once destro/d, can uever btj supplied^ 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
Wlien every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For him Hght labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life retjuir'd, but gave no more : 
His best compynions, innocence and healthy 
And Ms best rielies, ignorance of wealth- 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeehug tram 
If aurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 
Along the lawn where scattered hamlets rose, 
UinrieJdy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose j 
And every want to opulence allied,* 
Arid every pang that folly pays to pride* 
Tbose geiitle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
'fliose cdm desires that ask'd but little room, 
ITiose healthful ajiorls that grac'd the peaceful acenc, 
Liv'd in each look, and brightenM all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and marmera are no more. 



n 



^haM immxr thb hixd'a note affected the whole Tillage : they 
m pWBMt* fif ^^tno •ad event, aucl ^ttamllj fonDd or mside mm to 
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Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a year daps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew,' 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : * 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-leamM skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last.* 

O blest retirement, friend to life's decline. 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine. 
How happy he who crowns, in shades like these,* 
A youth of labour with an age of ease; 

* Here followed, in the firtiy second^ cmd third editions : — 

**IIere, as with doubtfal, pensiTe steps I range, 
Trace every scene, and wonder at the change, 
Remembrance,*' &c. 

'^ '* My anxious day to husband near the clo^ 

And keep life's flame from wasting by repose.'* 

Firttj secondf and third editions. 

' " Towards the decline of his life he [Waller] bought a small house witl 
little land at Coleshill, and said — *he should be glad to die like the stag wht 
he was roused.' This howerer did not happen." — .TonMSON, Life of WaUer. 

* " Uow blest IK he who crowns, in Hhaties like these." 

Fimi edition^ altered in thii-d. 
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Who quits a world where stroDg temptatious try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat^ leanis to fly i 
Far liim no wretches, bom to work and weep» 
Explore the minej or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
Nor sarlj port-er stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famiiie from the gate : 
But on he move^ to me^t liis latter end^ 
Angds around befriending Virtue's friend ; 
Benda to the grave with uiiperceiv^d decay. 
While Resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prosp^ts brightening to the last, 
His Heaven commenoea ere the world be past,' 



I 



Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, aa I pa^t witli eareless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softenM from below j 
T\\t swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd tlmt loVd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese thai gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The waich*dog's voice, tliat bay^d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
bese all in sweet confusion sought the sliade, 
Ind fiU'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
Ko cheerful murmurs fluctuate in ihe gale; 
No busy steps the grass^grown footway tread. 
For ail the bloomy flush of life is fled : 
All but you widow' d, sohtary thing. 
Thai feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 



*• Hiukii to tbe cmvc, WlUi uTij>erceiTd ♦lecmy.'' 
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She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot j5rom the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the pensive plain.^ 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smilM, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose.' 
A man he was to all the ooonicy dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Bemote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wishM to change his place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn,* or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashion^ to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize. 
More skilled to raise* the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
ClaimM kindred there, and had his claims allowM ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away; 



< The ''sad historian of the pensive plain" (whose fif^nre is to be seen on the 
copperplate vignette of the editions published in Goldsmith^s life-time), waa, it is 
said, Catherine Qeraghty, of Lissoy. The brook and ditches near the spot where 
her cabin stood still famish cresses, and several of her descendants were residing 
in the village in 1837. 

' The "village preacher" was, it is said, the poet's father — so at least his 
sister, Mrs. Hodson, believed ; but the poet's brother, and his undo Contarine, 
have both been named as the originals of this delightful charactier. 

' ** Unskilful he to {&wn."— First edUum, altered in fifth, 

* ** More bent to raise." — First edition^ altered in fifth. 



i o'ei his woQiida, or tnles of sorrow ilone. 
Shouldered his cmtchj and shewed bow fields were won. 
Pleas' d with his guests^ the good man Icarn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot tlieir vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or theif faults to scauj 
Ills pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And even his failings le^n'd to Virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept^ lie praj'd and felt for all ; 
Andj as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledg*d offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
AUur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way* 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns tlismajM, 
The reverend champion stood. At his controul, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his laat faltering accents wliiaper^d praise. 

At church, with meek and unatTected grac^. 
His looks adom*d the venerable place ; 
Ttnth from hi§ hps prevail M with double sway> 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray.' 
The service past, around the pioas man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followM with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile* 
His ready smile a parent's wannth exprest, 
TbeJr wcUare pleas'd him^ and their cares distrest ; 



U 



* ** Ovr w&m are beaid t)eliioflii| and 1ieav«rii tt^m ean 
Tn gruil befbce w« tan amdndi^ the prn; V ; 
flvrentrng AUfitk me^ It half the w^f^ 
JUnd maA lu bidi lo ptiiie who came lo ffrAf,^^ 

DmTDijr, BrUantim B&dima^ 
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To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 
With blossomM furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skillM to rule. 
The viUage master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frown'd : 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all decWd how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And even the story ran — ^that he could gauge : 
In arguing too, the parson own'd his skill. 
For even though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew. 
That one small head could carry all he knew.* 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 

* Goldsmith is here supposed to have drawn the portrait of his own ear 
instmctor, Mr. Thomas Bjme, a retired quarter-master of an Irish regiment th 
had served in Marlborough's wars. 
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Kear yonder thorn, that lifts it® head on high. 

Where once the sign- post caught the passing eye. 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 

Wiere grey- heard luirtli, and smiling toil retirM, 

Wliere village statesmen talked irith looks profound. 

And news much older than their ale went round, 

Lmi^ination fondJy stoops to trace 

Tlie parlour splendours of that festive place ; 

T\m white*wash\l wall, tlie nicely sanded fioor, 

The vajnish'd clock that clicked behind the door ; ' 

Tlie chest contrived a doable debt to pay, 

A bed by nighty a chest of drawers by day ; 

Tlie pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal gMoe of goose ; 

Tlie hearth, except when winter chillM the day. 

With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 

WliOe broken tea-eups, wisely kept for show, 

Rang'd o% the cliimney, glistened in a pow/ 

Vain transitory splendours I could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mais^iion from ita fall ? 
Obscure it iinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man^s heart ; 
lliither no more the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet obH\iou of his daily c^re ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevad; 
io more the smith his dusky brow slmll clear, 
ax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 



iriit|jiiBjtt]''ii chA»tt! p;iiJii,ifl myikes him nn msuiiaitisg Eiaf%Uft, mvi tkr&wi 
(if Cl)iu[]e-|ike Holtiie^ otot hh d«aeriptloiEa of homely olgeols, tiu^ 
em *wlf fit to be the enhjeote of Dutch pnJnilttg. But H* quiet 
laxJB the aiTectioEjLS Xa hiuufblei thiiigti without u viilgtkr nssoeuktioii ; 
drsi III with & fouJui'sa Ui tn»oe the filmpfest rv^Klkottotiii of Atihttrti« 
Hi Uie fumttmr^ of its nJe^houae^ luid bfiteii to the *' viknibli«4 chyok 
I tMhiQfl thfl dtior/ " — Camfbrll^ Brtitslt Poftjt, toI, in, p, 263* 
^ Afi ftloiliuiifle, o(D ikm m^p^ml f^ite of thi8, ia th« OtMivrtett Villug^^ oud vriiii 
I of **The Thrw /oil/ Fi^uouJi'^ (in hotiuur, dtiulileHS, of fouy Lunapkdn)^ 
li^iant <ir repiured by Mr, Elfigao, Ihe poet's relative. — FbioatS Lif<e^ If, 126^, 
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The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride^ the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art : 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin'd. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arra/d. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain : 
And even while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis your's to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.' 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards even beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 



• "Happy, very happy, might they hare been, had they known when to 
boond their riches and their glory. Had they known that extending empire is 
often diminishing power ; that conntries are ever strongest which are internally 
powerful ; that colonies, by draining away the brave and enterprising, leave the 
country in the hands of the timid and the avaricious ; . . . . that too much commerce 
may injure a nation as weU as too little ; and that there is a wide difference 
between a conquering and a flourishing empire." — The Cilizea of the fTorU, 
Letter xxv. 
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Not so the Ioss> The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for liis lake, liis park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage^ tuid hounds : 

The robe that wraps liis limbs in silken sloth^ 

Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant sptnms the cottage fifom the green ; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For tdl the lTixurie33 the world supphes. 

While thns the knd, adorned for pleasure allj 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 



As some faif female, unadoniM and phdn. 
Secure to please while youth confinns her reigu. 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies^ 
Kor shar^ with art the triumph of hex eyes ^ 
But wben those charms are past, for charms are fratl^ 
Wlien time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitoua to blesSj 
In aU the glaring impotence of dress. 
ITiUs fares the land, by luxury betra/d ; 
In nature^ B simplest charms at first arrayed, 
Bnt verging to declinej its splendours rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, soourg'd by famine from the smiling land. 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one ami to save. 
The coimtry blooms — a garden^ and a grave. 

Where then, ah where, shall poverty reside. 
To *sca|)e the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits strayed. 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade^ 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied* 
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If to the city sped — What waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combinM 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure know,* 
Extorted from his feUow-creature's woe. 
Here, while the courtier ghtters in brocade. 
There the pale artist phes the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ? Ah ! turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest. 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now lost to aU, her friends, her virtue fled. 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head,* 
And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower. 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town. 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

* ** To see each joy," &c — FinA editiony altered in third, 
' "These poor Bhiveriiig females hare once seen happier days, and been 
flattered into beanty. They have been prostitnted to the gay luxurions viUain, 
and are now turned out to meet the seyerity of winter. Perhaps, now lying at 
the doon of their hetrayera, they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, or 
debauchees who may curse, but will not relieve them." — The Otixn of the 
Woridy Letter crvii. 
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Even uoWj perhaps, by cold and huDger led, 
At proud men's doors thej ask a little bread \ 



r 



Ail, no. To digtant climes^ a dreary scenej 
Wliere half the convex world intrudes between, 
ITiroiigh tomd tracts with fainting s?teps they go, 
Where wild Altama * murmurs to theif woe. 
Far riiffisrent there from all that channM before. 
The variotis terrors of timt horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 
Those poisonoos fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, 
Where the dari scorpion gathers death aronnd ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Wliere crouching tigers ' wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more inujderous still than th^ ; 
WTiilc oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag'd landscape with the skies. 
Far different thes*; from eveary former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 
Tlie breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only sheltered thefts of hamdeas love. 

Good Heaven ! what sornjws gloom'd that parting day, 
That call'd them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 
Hung round the bowers, anfl fondly looked their last^ 
And tix>k a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For Heats like these beyond the westem main ; 



• A rft^r tti G«[>rpA : fu^perlj AJatunliA, anil proocmnoed Qlbam^wbaw. 

* Tb* jji^^ttJiT, lit AmeT^fUBJi ^W^^t i* muknowB on the banka of i\m AlAt^toh«, 
*^ f WliMt^ I luiTc tftken 1 fKxptktd lloeofie to tntiispljiiit the jachd fircjm Atm^ 

In ffn^:^ I u«wr mv dot fat^jird ihene ildIid&U ; hut tmmg the ruins of £pbe«ui 
I hAV« 1i««rd ibaiti bj bmitlcvda, Tbaj hvnat rtuiii and foUow onaiea^^" — laVD 

■ % 
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And shuddering still to face the distant deep^ 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
The good old sire, the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others* woe ; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 
He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, loveher in her tears. 
The fond companion of his helpless years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
And left a lover's for a father's arms.' 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blest the cot where every pleasure rose; 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief.' 

Luxury ! thou curst by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own : 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 
Till sappM their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun. 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

' " And left a lover's for her fifcther^s arms." 

Firalj teamd, and third editiona. 

3 ** In all the decent manliness of grief." 

Firsly teeondf and third ediHom, 
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Boimward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shorCj aud darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care^ 
And kjnd connubial tendernessj are therf; ; 
And piety with wishes plac'd above. 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thon, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still fiiBt to fly where aensual joys invade ; 
Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame j 
Dear cbmming nymph, neglected and decried, 
Mj ihame in crowds, my sohta^ pride, 
Thon source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 
That fbund'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse of ever}^ virtue, fare thee well 1 
Farewell, and wliere'er thy voice be tried. 
On Tomo's cliffs, or Pambam area's side,* 
Wliether wliere equinoctial fervours glow. 
Or winter wraps tlte polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 
Redress the rigours of the inclement clime ^ 
Aid ilighted truth with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Hiongh very poor, may stiU be very blest ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the lab our* d mole away ; 
WHle self-dependent power can time defy^ 
Am rocks resist Uie billows and the sky,' 



* Tbr nvtir TofOaft lyil bto %he Gulf ^ Bothnin. P«mbiuaaym is a motmUin 

* *' Dr Jfihnmti fiivoured toe, «| the Mxae tuuis, bj marking ih& Imea wtueh 
1m ftmudljiHl ki rioldnttiiib'* ' Tkmsititi Viili^^'' wMofa Mie od; Ihe last fuur/' — 
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A POEiriCAL EPI8ILB 

TO 

LOBD CLARE. 




1771. 



'Th« Hftuneh ot Veniaon,** written it is belieyed in 1771, was fint 
published in 1776, two yean after Goldsmith's death. It is here 
printed from the seoond edition, 1776, containing ten additional lines 
and nnmerons emendations, said to be taken from the lad transcript of 
its author. 



The Lord Glare to whom this poem is addressed was Robert Nugent of 
Carlanstown, Westmeath, created, 1766, ^soount Clare, and, in 1776, 
Barl Nugent. He died at Dublin in 1788, and was buried at Ghxfield, 
in Bssex. He was a poet, and a stanza from his Ode to Pulteney 
has been quoted by Qibbon in lus character of Brutus : — 

<' What ! tho* the good, the braye, the wise, 
With adverse force undaunted rise 

To break th' eternal doom ; 
Though Gato liv'd, tho' Tolly spoke, 
Though Brutus dealt the god-like stroke, 
Tet perished fitted Bome." 

He was thrice married ; was a big, jovial, Toluptuous Irishman, with a 
loud Toice, a strong Irish accent, and a ready though coarse wit. 
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ToAJiiKSj my Lord, for your Venisoa; for finer or fatt^^ 
Never rang'd m a forest, of smok'd in a platter : 
The nuimch was a pictiure for pamters to studj^ — 
The M waa so white, and tbe lean was so ruddy ; * 
TlioEgb my stomach was sharp, I could scarce heJp regretting, 
To >n ' 'i a delicate picture by eatiiig: 
I liiii. is in my ehambers to place it in \ieWj 

To be shown to my friends as a pie^e of virtu ^ 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so-so. 
One gsmmoii of bacon hangs up for a show ; — 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They'd m soon think of eating the pan it is fried in* ' 
But hold — let me pause — Don't 1 hear you pronounce. 
This tde of the bacon a danmable bounce ? 
WeU ! suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try, 
By m bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 
Bcit^ my Lord, ifs no bounce : I protest in tny turu, 
It*8 & truth — ^and your lordship may ask Mr, Byme»* 

To go on with my tale — as I gaz*d on the Haunch, 
I thought of a &iend that was trus^ty and staunch. 



* '* THe white w»» bo white, and the red wtm m raMj. **^Firxt edkum. 

Ml kwad fotnid vith ih^ns uuirkB of boHptliUitj ; and y^hwh o^tUm moX^ Vke 
r cofitexitcd vith faimger, «im» 1i« haa it ia hu f>awef Ut Im ItixuHoQit 
ba tUnki proper, A pieoe of beef hung up there, U ccfiisidcred >«« wi 
of fbmittiJ^ trhkE, though seldam touched, at bftfft &rgiies the 
ft opokmje and cue.''~irye<»i^ q/ Anmakd N^Own, vol iii, p. 9. 
1 Imfil CUitT ■ ncphevr. 
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So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest. 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he likM best. 

Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose ; 

^Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's :* 

But in parting with these I was puzzled again. 

With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when. 

There's Howard,* and Coley, and H— rth, and Hiff,* 

I think they love ven'son — I know they love beef. 

There's my countryman, Higgins— Oh ! let him alone. 

For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 

But hang it — to poets, who seldom can eat. 

Tour very good mutton's a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt; 

It's like sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirt.* 

While thus I debated, in reverie center'd. 

An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, enter'd : 

An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 

And he smil'd as he look'd at the Venison and me.* 

" What have we got here ? — Why, this is good eating ! 

Your own I suppose — or is it in waiting ? " 

" Why, whose should it be ? " cried I, with a flounce, 

" I get these things often" — but that was a bounce : 

'' Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 

Are pleas'd to be kind — ^but I hate ostentation." 

I Dorothy Monroe, whose various charms are celebrated in Terse by Lord 
Townahend. 

' '*There*8 Coley, and Williams, and Howard, and Hiff." — FirA edition. 
3 Paul Hiffeman, M.D., an obscure Irish practitioner and author. 

* '* Such dainties to them ! It would look like a flirt, 

Like sending 'em ruffles when wanting a shirt/' — Firtt edition. 

'*To treat a poor wretch with a bottle of Burgundy, or fill bis snuff-box, is 
like giving a pair of lace ruffles to a man that has never a shirt on his back/' 
—Tom Browns Laconics. (Works, iv. 14 ; 4 vols. 8vo. 1709.) 

**The king has Utely been pleased to make me Professor of Ancient History 
in a Royal Academy of Painting which he has just established ; but there is no 
salary annexed ; and \ took it rather as a compliment to the Institution than 
any benefit to myself. Honours to me in my situation are something like ruffles 
to one that wants a shirt." — Ooldtimith to his brother. (Letters, vol. iv.) 

* "A fine-spoken Custom-house officer he, 

Who smil'd as he gaz'd on the Venison and me." — First edition. 
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'* U Uiat be the case thetj/' cried he, very gav, 
"Fm gl&d I hnve Uikea thi^ house in my way. 
^ T^siorro^ you take a poor dinner with me ; 
[ Jfo words — 1 insist on't — precisely at three ; 

have Johnson and B\irke ; all the wits wiU be there ; 
fy acquaintance ia sUght, or Td ask my Lord Clare, 
ad now that I think on't, as I iun a sinner ! 
f e wanted this Venison to make out the dinner, 
^^hat mj you — a pasty ? — it shall, and it inust,^ 
nd mj wife, little Kitty^ is famous for crust, 
I ere, porter ! — ^this Venison with me to Mile-end; 
Jo f^tiniiig— I beg, my dear friend — my dear friend ! " ' 
Inis soiitchiiig liis hat, he bnish'd off hke the wind, 
ad the porter and eatables foUow'd behind. 

Left alone lo reflect, having emptied my shelf, 

id " nobody with me at sea but myself,^"" * 

bough I could not lielp thinking my gentleman liasty, 

fet Johnson, and Burke, and a good Venison pasty, 
Tere tilings that 1 never disIikM in my life, 
iough clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife, 
nirtt day, in due splendonr to make my approacli, 

\ drove to lus door in my own hackney-coach. 

Wlien come to the place where we all were to dine, 
(A diair-lnmbcr'd closet j just twelve feet by nine) ; 

Ky firiend bade me welcome, biit stnick me quite dumb, 
1th tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come ; 
For I knew it," he cried, '* both etcrriully fail, 
le one with his speeches, and t'other with Tbraie ; 
But no matter, Fll warrant we'U make up tlie partVj 
ith two fuU as clever, and ten times bs hearty. 
e one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
,ey both of them merry, and authors like you : ^ 

^ m teke ao iknial— you ftbdi Mii you mmV'—Fint mUtim. 
*^Ka w«nK oiy «lew Qoldbmith ! my very gm»d ffmnd V*^Firi^ idkum. 
tht Letters IbAt pMV«i betvet^n Hln %tynA HJgluuja Uevjj^ Duke of 

* ^ Who dabble mitl wriir in iJie ft^imn. like jcm/' — PlrM ediHtm. 
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The one writes the ' Snarler/ the other the ' Scourge ;' 
Some thinks he writes ' Cinna * — he owns to ' Panurge/ *' 
While thus he describ'd them by trade and by name. 
They enter'd, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen. 
At the bottom was tripe, in a swingeing tureen ; 
At the sides there was spinnage, and pudding made hot; 
In the middle, a place where the Pasty — was noL* 
Now, my Lord, as for tripe, ifs my utter aversion. 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 

But what vexM me most was that d ^'d Scottish rogue. 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles and his brogue. 

And, " Madam,^' quoth he, " may this bit be my poison,' 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on I 

Pray a slice of your liver, though may I be curst. 

But Fve eat of your tripe till Fm ready to burst/' 

"The tripe,'' quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 

'* I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week : ' 

I like these here dinners, so pretty and small ; 

But your friend there, the Doctor, eats nothing at all." 

" — ^ho I " quoth my friend, " he'll come on in a trice. 

He's keeping a comer for something thaf s nice; 

There's a Pasty "— " a Pasty ! " repeated the Jew, 

" I don't care if I keep a comer for't too." 

" What the De'il, mon, a Pasty ! " re-echo'd the Scot, 

" Though splitting, I'll still keep a comer for that ; " 

" We'll all keep a corner," the lady cried out ; 

" We'll all keep a corner," was echo'd about. 



1 <* In the middle a place where the Veniflon — was not.*' — PirtA edition. 
' '* Before I would stoop to slayery, may this be my poison (and he held the 
goblet in his hand) may this be my poison — ^but I would sooner list for a soldier." 
— 7%« Citizen of the Worlds Letter iv. vol. ii. p. 96. See also, vol iii. 264. 
• ** Your tripe ! " quoth the Jew, ** if the truth I may speak, 
I could eat of this tripe seven days in the week." 
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WMe thus we resolved, and the Pftsty delaj'd, 

With looks that quite petritiedj enter'd the maid ; 

A visage so sad, and so pale with att'riglitj 

WaV'd Priam in drawing his curtaina by night. 

Bat we quickly found outj — for who could mistake her ?- 

That she came with some terrible news from the baker : 

And so it fell out i for that negligent sloven^ 

Hatl Bhut out the Pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus hut let similes drop — 

And now that 1 think on't, the story may stop. 
To be plaln^ my good Lordj it's but labour misplacM, 
To send such good verses to one of your tasrte : 
You've got jm odd something — a kind of discerning — 
A relish — a taste — sicken'd over by learning ; 
At least J if s your temper, as very well known. 
That you think very slightly of all that's your own : 
SOy perhaps, in your habits of thinking amisSi 
Ton may make a mtstakei and think sUghtly of this.' 



* Tkt Uftdiag Idaaof the * B&nzich of YeniBtm,' is iftkea &ttm BoiIhlii's Uiird 
Gbtu% fwbicl) ilfldf vm no doabt su^ge^tod bj Hamoe's r&Qlpry uf the 
lMa<{ii(i <rf NiLaidleDusIf ; imd I wo or tkre« of tlie fiasaa^a whieh aD6 
freiQ]d, d pfiorit have {aruDounoed tli^ most aiiginAl BJid n&tutml, ife 
lloi^ oopt^d from yie Preiicli pciet i—- 

* W0II hmve Joli&san mud Barke— aU th« wits will be thet«; 
Mx tc^tuintaiioe lit sBghi^ 01 I'd aak mj Lord Ct&re, 

HoB^n ftvsQ TaftnS^ ; doit Joner son rA]% 

Ht I^mbeit^ qui ptns est, la'u. doniia sa pomlfi,'' 

' M J friend bade me veloome, hai fltrack me quite dnmb, 
With lidlngi &&t Johnson and Burke wonJld not come, 

i^ jMnM ikifr-je entrfi, qae mri de me toit, 

ItoB lumffler <ii m'embiMauati m'asi toqu To^ertok ; 

St DioDtmit i m€ci jeiut nne iU^grwse enli^riei, 
HoQfe D%Tci3ui^ m^A-t-Ll dlt^ ni lAmbert ni MQU^ne/ 

BaA| to be Btura, 0«ldAmitb'i kwti and Ida wife * Little Kitty/ and tbe 
Qloof^ and tKe ' Jertf^T idtli kw eKocokte i^h^k," ar« infiiutelr EDOie droU 
nd SMtn mtanl ihasi BdleKii^s dnix eDm|>d|7fkfn2i. The details of tht 
dluiv; too^ oferdone and tedious in Boileao, are touch (hI by Qoldnmith 
vftli a fteanntry not omied too Uj-.^^-Gmokmb, 




It is hen printed from the original maniucript^ in OoUonHk*! haild 

writing, in the poesenion of Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, com* 
pared with the copy printed by Messrs. Prior and Wright^ in 18S7. X 
hare adopted the most poetical readings of both copies. 

For this Oratorio Goldsmith reoeiyed at least ten guineas. In Mr. 
Mnrrmy's collection is the following receipt in Goldsmith's handwriting : — 

"Beceired from Mr. Dodsley ten guineas for an Oratorio, which he 
and Mr. Newbery are to share. 

** OUTIR GoUMOflTH. 

" October Zl9t. 1764." 
Mr. Murray's MS. is the copy sold by Goldsmith to James Dodslej 



DRAMATIS PERSON^i 



FiBST ISBAILITISH PbOPHIT. 

Seookd IsBAsunsH Pbophbt. 

ISBASLinSH WOMAH. 

F1B8T Chaldean Prixst. 
Sboovd Chaldean Priest. 
Chaldean Woman. 
Chorus op Touthb and Virgins. 

Sonra. — 1%€ Banks of the Euphr<Ue8f near BahyUm. 
> The DramaUi Permma is not in the MB. 




THB CAPl^IVITY. 



ACTI. 



r m A$ Bomb tfU^ Msfknim, 
BeeUaHve. 

Tb captive tribes^ that hourly work and weep. 
Where flows Euphrates, murmaring to the deep — 
Suspend awhile the task, the tear suspend. 
And turn to God, your father and your firiend : 
Insulted, chained, and all the world a foe, 
Our Gk>d alone is all we boast below. 

Ckontt of ISEAMLOWB, 

Our Gk>d is all we boast below. 

To Him we turn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of woe 

Shall make our homage rise. 

And though no temple richly drest. 

Nor sacrifice is here ; 
We'll make His temple in our breast. 

And offer up a tear. 

Beeitative. 

That strain once more : it bids remembrance rise. 
And calls my long-lost country to mine eyes. 

roL. I. F 
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Ye fields of Sharon, dress'd in flowery pride ; 
Ye plains where Jordan rolls its glassy tide ; 
Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crownM ; 
Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around : 
These hills how sweet I those plains how wond'rous fai 
But sweeter still, when Heaven was with us there. 

Air. 

Memory, thou fond deceiver ! 

Still importunate and. vain ; 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

Hence, deceiver, most distressing. 

Seek the happy and the free ; 
They who want each other blessing, 

Ever want a friend in thee.' 

First Pbophet. 
HeeitaHve, 

Yet, why repine P What, though by bonds confln'd, 

Should bonds enslave the vigour of the mind P 

Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 

Ourselves alone from idol-worship free P 

Are not this very day those rites begun, 

Where prostrate folly hails the rising sun ? 

Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 

For superstitious rites and mirth profane P 

And should we mourn P Should coward Virtue fly. 

When impious Folly rears her front on high ? 

No ; rather let us triumph still the more. 

And as our fortune sinks, our wishes soar. 

Air. 

The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end; 

' Variatum. — " Thou, like the world, opprest oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretches woe : 
And he who wants each other blessing, 
In thee must ever find a foe." 



THB CAFTIVITT. 

man suffers but to gain. 
And every virtue springs from pain : 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow. 
But crush'd or trodden to the ground, 
Diiftise their babij sweets around. 

Second Pbophtbt. 

But hushi my »ons I onr tyrant lords are near; 

Ilia sound of barbarous mirth offends mine ear ; 

Triiunphant music floats along the vale ; 

Ne:ir, nearer still,^ it gathers on the gale ; 

Tlie growing note their near approach declares ;*— 

Desistj my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs, 

F'vtJtt Pbik9t, 
Air. 

Come on, my companions, the triumph display ; 

Let rapture the minutes employ ; 
The sun calls us out on this festival day, 

And our monarch partakes of our joy* 

iketrnd F&ieot. 

like the euUi ouf great monarch aU pleasure supplier 

Both similar blessings bestow : 
The flUL with liis splendour illumines the skies. 

And out monarch enlivens below. 

Air. 

Haste, ye sprightly ions of pleasure ; 
Love presents its brightest treasure. 
Leave all other joys for me* 

Or rather Love's delights despising, 
Dasitc to taptufes ewer rising ; 
Wine shall bless the brave and free. 

f 3 
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fiseomi Pribst. 
Wine and beantj ihns inviting. 
Each to different joys exciting. 
Whither shall my choice incline P 

m waste no longer thought in choosing : 
Bnt, neither love nor wine refosing, 
I^ make them both together mine. 

BeeUaiive, 

Bnt whence, when joy should brighten o'er the land. 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band ? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung ? 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung ? 
Gome, take the lyre, and pour the strain along, 
The day demands it ; sing us Sion's song. 
Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling choir ; 
For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre I 

Second Pbophbt. 
Bow'd down with chains, the scorn of all mankind. 
To want, to toil, and every ill consigned. 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain. 
And mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain ? 
No, never ! May this hand forget each art 
That speeds the power of music to the heart, 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth. 
Or join with sounds profieoie its sacred mirth ! 

Fint Priest. 
Insulting slaves ! if gentler methods fail. 
The whip and angry tortures shall prevail. 

[Esxunt Chaldbano. 
Firtl Prophrt. 

Why, let them come, one good remains to cheer ; 
We fear the Lord, and know no other fear. 




Gtat irii^B or tattam'lidit'Ae m&A 
OaQott sBVpodng bnwt ndo^P 
Stud fim^fiia Isk oar ^xvnte 400. 
Tbai fiotitiide is Tktny. 



ACT It 

.....'■ 

* • dfciniiy TnUiMim ' 

O Peace df]&d^,aogd^ 

Hum ioft'oumpaiiiDn of the bieastt - 

IXapeiiae fhy balmy stoke. . 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies^ 
Till earth, diminished to our qres. 

Shall vanish as we soar. 

Beeitaiwe, 

No more I Too long has justice been dela/d ; 
The king's commands must fully be obe/d : 
Compliance with his will your. peace secures. 
Praise but our. gods, and every good is yours, 
But if, rebellious to his high command. 
You spurn the favours offered at his hand; 
Think, timely think, what ills remain behind; 
Beflect, nor tempt to rage the royal mind. 

Second Pbhst. 
Air. 
Pierce is the whirlwind howling 

O'er Afric's sandy plain, 
And fierce the tempest rolling 
Along the fiirroVd main : 
But storms that fly. 
To rend the sky. 
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Every ill presaging^ 

Less dieadf al show 

To worlds below 
Than angry monarch's raging. 

Is&ABUTISH WOMAV. 

ReciUUive. 

Ah, me I what angry terrors round ns grow; 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threaten^ blow I 
Ye prophets, skilled in Heaven's eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my youth I 
If shrinking thus, when frowning power appears, 
I wish for life, and yield me to my fears. 
Let us one hour, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow's tears may wash our stains away. 

Air, 

To the last moment of his breath. 

On hope the wretch relies ; 
And even the pang preceding death 

Bids expectation rise.' 

Hope, like the gleaming taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers our way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray.' 



^ ** The wretch oondemn'd with life to part, 
StiU, Btill on hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise/' — Orig, MS. 

' " Fatigued with life, yet loth to part, 
On hope the wretch relies ; 
And every blow that sinks the heart, 
Bids the delnder rise. 

** Hope, like the taper's gleamy light, 
Adorns the wretch's way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray."— Ory. MS, 




AopmISsiir. 



mjitigiiliKjf AtkDgililMrjojp9E«pize| 
I iwd jcmrlSQiDib «id iee eon^^ 
Oome nise the stnin and grup the fiill4c»if d Ijre i 
Tim time« the theine^ the place, and afl oompre. 

"i- ■ ■ . ■ . . ' ■ - 

See the roddy monaiiig an^^ 
Hear the grove to bUaa beguiling; 

Streams abng the meadov tbmgb^ 

WfaQe these a constant revel keep. 
Shall Season only bid me weep P 
Hence^ intrader I we'll pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 

Second Prubt. 
Air, 

£very moment, as it flows. 
Some peculiar pleasure owes ; 
Then let us, providently wise, 
Seize the debtor as it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The pleasures that we lose to-day ; 
To-morrow's most unbounded store 
Can but pay its proper score. 

i 

Firti Prisst. 
Beciuaive. 

But, hush I see foremost of the captive choir. 
The master-prophet grasps his full-ton'd lyre. 
Mark where he sits, with executing art. 
Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the heart. 
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See inspiration fills his rising form^ 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm ; 
And now his voice^ accordant to the. string. 
Prepares our monarch's victories to sing. 

Pinl Prophet. 
Air. 

From north, fipom south, fipom east, from west. 

Conspiring foes shall come ; 
Tremble thou vice-polluted breast. 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 

The tempest gathers all around. 

On Babylon it lies ; 
Down with her ! down — down to the ground, 

She sinks, she groans, she dies. 

Second Prophet. 

Down with her. Lord, to lick the dust. 

Ere yonder setting sun ; 
Serve her as she has served the just ! 

'Tis fix'd — ^it shall be done. 

/^.sc Priest. 
Recitative. 

No more I when slaves thus insolent presume, 

The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 

Short-sighted wretches ! have not you and all. 

Beheld our power in Zedekiah's fall ? 

To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes ; 

See where dethroned your captive monarch lies. 

Deprived of sight and rankling in his chain ; 

He caUs on Death to terminate his pain. 

Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 

More ponderous chains, and dungeons more ^nfin'd. 

Chonu. 

Arise, all potent ruler, rise. 

And vindicate thy people's cause ; 
Till every tongue in every land 

Shall offer up unfeign'd applause. [Bjoemu, 
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ACTin. 



H 



Yesy my ecmpaiiiosiB, Heayenf s decreeB aie pasti^ 

And our fii'd empze shall for ever last; 

In vain the inaddffliing pfoj^et threatens woe^ 

In vain Bdidlion aims her seeret hlow ; 

Stin shall our fiime and growing power be spreadli 

And stili our vengeance crush the gniltjr head. 

Air. 

Ooeval with man 
Oor empire began. 
And never shall ML 
Till rain shakes all ; 
With the ruin of all 
Shall Babylon fall. 

Pbophet. 

Becitative. 
^Tis thus that pride triumphant rears the head, 
A little while, and all her power is fled; 
But ha ! what means yon sadly plaintive train. 
That this way slowly bends along the plain? 
And now, methinks, to yonder bank they bear 
A paUid corse, and rest the body there. 
Alas I too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah's royal race : 
Our monarch falls, and now our fears are o'er. 
And wretched Zedekiah is no more I 

Air. 

Ye wretches who, by fortune's hate. 

In want and sorrow groan ; 
Come ponder his severer fate. 

And learn to bless your own. 
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You vain, whom youth and pleasure guide. 

Awhile the bliss suspend ; 
Like yours, his life began in pride. 

Like his, your lives shall end. 

Second Pbophit. 

Behold his squalid corse with sorrow worn. 
His wretched limbs with ponderous fetters torn ; 
Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare. 
These ill-becoming rags — ^that matted hair. 
And shall not Heaven for this its terrors show. 
Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low? * 
How long, how long. Almighty Gk)d of all. 
Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 

IsBAXLinsu Woman. 
Air. 

As panting flies the hunted hind. 

Where brooks refreshing stray; 
And rivers through the valley wind, 

That stop the hunter's way. 

Thus we, Lord, alike distrest. 

For streams of mercy long; 
Those streams which cheer the sore opprest. 

And overwhelm the strong. 

Firtt Propbbt. 
JRecitative. 

But, whence that shout P Good heavens I amazement all ! 

See yonder tower just nodding to the fall; 

See where an army covers all the ground. 

Saps the strong waU, and pours destruction round ! 

The ruin smokes, destruction pours along. 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong ! 

The foe prevails, the lofty walls recline — 

O, God of hosts, the victory is Tliine ! 

' " And ehall not Heaven for ibis its terror show, 

And deal its angry vengeanoe on the foe I " — Orig, MS. 




Sonre tiieBi at fbejr lunre aerv'd tin jiuA^ 
And ki tbj wiD be done. 



AOy an is lost* The Syrian anaj MEii^ 
CyToa^ the oonqa»v (^ the woddt pr^^ 
llie ndn smofcesy tiie tonenftpcym^^^^ 
Hour low the -ptifmk^ hom IsdAbare tiit sinaig I - 
Sa^ IIS, O Lord I to Aee, tiiOQip^ kle^ ive pi^^ 
And give icpentaiioe inait aoai hours ddagr* * * * 

Fintamd Second Vvan. 

Thrice happy, who in happy hour 

To heaven their praise bestow. 
And own his all-consuming power 

Before they feel the blow. 

Fint Pkophr. 
JSeeUative, 

Now, noVs our time 1 ye wretches bold and blind. 
Brave but to Qoi, and cowards to mankind; 
Too late you seek that power unsought before. 
Your wealth, your pride, your kingdom, are no more. 

Air. 

O, Lucifer, thou son of mom. 
Alike of Heaven and man the foe ; 
Heaven, men, and all. 
Now press thy fell. 
And sink thee lowest of the low. 

Firtt PROPHBT. 

O, Babylon, how art thou fallen f 
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Tliy fall more dreadful jfrom delay ! 

Thy streets forlorn 

To wilds shall turn. 
Where toads shall pant and vultures prey. 

Second Prophet. 
RecUatwe, 

Such be her fate ! But listen I firom afar 
The clarion's note proclaims the finish^ war. 
Cyrus, our great restorer, is at hand. 
And this way leads his formidable band. 
Give, give your songs of Zion to the wind. 
And hail the benefactor of mankind : 
He comes pursuant to divine decree. 
To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 

Chorus of Youths. 
Bise to transports past expressing. 

Sweeter jfrom remember'd woes ; 
Cyrus comes, our wrongs redressing, 

Comes to give the world repose. 

Ckortu of Vntaors. 
Cyrus comes, the world redressing, 

Love and pleasure in his train ; 
Comes to heighten every blessing. 

Comes to soften every pain. 

Semi-C?u)ru8. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning, 
Skill'd in every peaceful art ; 

Who from bonds our limbs unchaining. 
Only binds the willing heart. 

Last Chorus, 

But chief to Thee, our God, defender, friend. 
Let praise be given to all eternity ; 

O Thou, without beginning, without end. 
Let us, and all, begin and end in Thee. 




BEXALIATKO^. 



Printed ftre. Kounly, at No. 46 iiTFlMt Street, 1774. 
4to. 



As tht cause of wriimg the fbllowing printed poem called JUtaUalitm baa 
not yet beea fully explained, a penon oonoemed in the bosineaB begs leare 
to giTo the following just and minnte account of the whole a&ir. 

At a meeting * of a company of gentlemen, who were well known to each 
other, and diverting themaelves, among many other things, with the peculiar 
oddities of Dr. Goldsmilh» who never would allow a superior in any art, 
firom writing poetry dowii to dancing a hornpipe, the Dr. with great 
eagerness insisted upon trying his epigrammatic powers with Mr. Garrick, 
and each of them was to write the nther^s epitaph. Mr. Garrick immediately 
said that his epitaph was finished and spoke the following distich 
extempore : — 

Here lies Nollt Ghildsmith, for shoitmm called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talk*d like poor Poll. 

Goldsmith, upon the company's laughing very heartily, grew fuythouj^tful, 
and either would not, or could not, write anything at that Urnrn : however, 
he went to work, and some weeks after produced the following printeA poem 
called EeUiUatum, which has been much admired, and gone through sevvni 
editions. The publick in general have been mistaken in imagining that this 
poem was written in anger by the Doctor ; it was just the contrary ; the 
whole on all sides was done with the greatest good humour ; and the follow- 
ing poems in manuscript were written by several of the gentlemen on 
purpose to provoke the Doctor to an answer, whidi came forth at last with 
great credit to him in Retaliation. 

D. GARBICK [MS.]. 

For this highly interesting account (now first printed, or even referred to, by 
any biographer or editor of Goldsmith) I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. Geoige Daniel, of Islington, who allowed me to transcribe it from 
the original in Garriok's own handwriting discovered among the Garrick 
papers, and evidently designed as a prefisMje to a collected edition 
of the poems which grew out of Goldsmith's trying his epigrammatic 
powers with Ghurick. I may observe also that Garrick's epitaph or 
distich on Goldsmith is (through this very paper) for the first time 
printed as it was spoken by its author. 

'* Retaliation" was the last work of Goldsmith and a posthumous publication 
— appearing for the first time on the 18th of April, 1774. 

\ At the St. James's Coffee House in St. James's Street See Art 
'* James's (St.) Coffee House," in Cunningham's Hand-Book of London. 
2nd. ed. 1850, p. 254. 
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Of old, wlien SeaaEiOQ^ bu ocimptmoDs i^^ 
Eaeh goaifc brought hid diab, and ihe feast was matedj 
If our landlord ' sapj^es lis with boe^ and with fi8l^ 
Lei eadi guest bing' himself— and he brings the best dish; ' 
Our Bean* shall be yenison, just fresh from the plains; 
Oar Bnrke^ riiall be tongae^ with the garnish of brains ; 
Oar Will * shall be wild fowl of excellent flavbnr. 
And Dick ' with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Onr Cumberland's' sweet-bread its place shall obtain. 
And Douglas* is pudding, substantial and plain; 
Our Garrick's * a sallad ; for in him we see 
Oil, vin^ar, sugar, and saltness agree : 
To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 
Hat Sidge ** is anchovy, and Beynolds " is lamb ; 

} FmiI SouTon, a popular French writer nf bnrleaque. IMed 1660. 

' The landlord of the St. Jameses coffee-house. 

' Thomas Baniard, then (1774) Dean of Derry ; afterwards (1780) Bishop of 
Eillalbe^ and in 1794, Bishop of Limerick. He died in 1800, in his eightieth 
year. 

* The Bight Hon. Edmnnd Borke. 

* Mr. Williani Borke, a kinsman of Edmnnd Burke. Died 1798. 

* Mr. Bichard Burke, a harrister, and younger brother of Edmund Burke. He 
died, Beoorder of Bristol, in 1794. 

7 Bichard Cumberland, the dramatist. Died 1811. 

> John Douglas, a Scotchman by birth, then (1774) canon of Windsor ; after- 
wards (1787) Bishop of Carlisle, and (1791) Bishop of Salisbury. He died in 1807. 

* David Qarrick. 

^ John Bidge, a member of the Irish bar. 
" Sir Joshua Beynolds. 
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Tbat Hicke/s ' a aqx>n, and, by the same rule, 
Hagnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 
At a diimer so various, at such a repast. 
Who'd not be a ^utton, and stick to the last ? 
"Here, waiter, more wine I let me sit while Tm able. 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 
Then, wiUi chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean,' reunited to earth. 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth : 
If he had any fcuilts, he has left us in doubt. 
At least, in six weeks I could not find 'em out; 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied 'em. 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. 

Here lies our good Edmund,' whose genius was such. 
We scarcely can praise.it, or blame it too much; 
Who, bom for the universe, narrow'd his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat. 
To persuade Tommy Townshend * to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining : 
Though equal to alt things, for all things unfit. 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient. 
And too fond of the right, to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William,' whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was in't ; 

» ** Honest Tom Hickey," an Irish attorney. Died 1794. 

^ Dean Barnard, see note S, p. 79. ' Edmund Burke. 

* Thomas Townshend, M. P. for Whitchurch ; afterwards Lord Sydney. 
Died 1803. 

• William Burke, see note 6, p. 79. 
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The pupil of impuke, it forc'd him aloiig^; 

His conduct still right, with hia argument wrong; 

Still aiming at honour^ jet fearing to roam^ 

Hie coachman wns tipay, the chariot drove homd ;« 

Wonld jou a^k for liis merits ? alas ! he had none j 

YfhaX mm good was iponlaiiooo^ kb fimlto were Ub own. 

Hoe lies honest Biehaid,^ whose fiite I mnst sigh at : 
Alas^ ihat snch firoUc should now be so qniet I 
Whatqpirits were his l^what wit and what whim! » 
Now hraaking a jest^ and now breaking a limb 1^ 
Now wrangling flmd grambling to keep np tiie ball ! 
Now teasing and Texing, jet bnghing at all ! 
In ahorty so provoking a devil was IKck^ 
That we wished him fall ten times a day at Old Niek; 
But missing his ndrth and agreeable vem^ 
As often we wishM to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 
And comedy wonders at being so fine ; 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught. 
Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 

1 Mr. Bichard Burke. See Note 6, p. 79. 
' Bidiard Burke was fond of a jest^ and was nnfortnnate enough io fracture 
both an arm and a leg. 
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RBTAUATIOir. 

Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome df. 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires firom his toils to relaz^ 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines. 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines: 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fear'd for your safety, I fear'd for my own ; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector. 
Our Dodds * shall be pious, our Kenricks' shall lecture ; 
Macpherson ' write bombast, and call it a style. 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over,^ 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can. 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 
As an actor, confest without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 
And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
'Twas only that when he was oflF, he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

> The Rev. Dr. William Dodd, afterwards (1777) hanged for forgery. 

3 William Kenrick, LL.D. (died 1779), lexicographer, reTiewer, dramatist, 
and the bitter enemy of Qoldamith. He read lechnrts at the Deril Tayem, under 
the title of '* The School of Shakespeare. ** 

" I remember, one evening, when some of Kenrick's works were mentioned, Dr. 
Goldsmith said, he had never heard of them ; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, 
* Sir, he is one of the many who have made themselves public^ without making 
themselves known.'" — Boswsll by Croksr, p. 171. 

* James Macpherson, Esq. (died 1796). Goldsmith allndes to his prose trans- 
lation of Homer. 

* William Lander (died 1771) and Archibald Bower (died 1766) were two 
Scotch authors of very indi£ferent moral and literary reputations. 



^V He tuiD^d and he varied full ten times a ifij : 
1^ Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick. 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick ; 
He €ttt off |lk itieiidtf, as a himti^iiaa Us^ 
Ear lie koev wbm herpkaa^d be oould whirtle tibein back. 
Of pniae a merer^nttoii, Ibe {nralloVd w 
And tiie poff of a dlmoe^ he iniatook it for ^£^ 
"ESL his ididi grown caQooa^ almort to diaeaa^ 
Who peppered the.liigiuiBt was anreat to please^ 
Bat I^ na be candid^ and apeak out our nond. 
If ddneea afpplaiided» be paid them in kind* 
Ye KJeaiTMriv je TUiByB,* and Woodhlla* so graf^ 
What a oanuneioe waa jcnoB, while yon got and yon gave I 
How did Gmb-stridet xe-echo the shonts that yon rais'd^ 
While he was be-Boscras'd^ and you were be-prais'd I 
Bnt peace to hia spirit^ where?er it flies. 
To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 
Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will. 
Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with love. 
And Beanmonts and Bens be his Kellys above.* 

Here EUckey reclines, a most blunt pleasant creature. 
And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 
He cherished his friend, and he relished a bumper ; 
Tet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper I 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser P 
I answer no, no, for he always was wiser : 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can't accuse him of that. 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 
And so was too foolishly honest P ah, no ! 



> HnghKeUy, author of "False DeUcacy," "Word to the Wise,*' "Clemen- 
tiMs" "School for Wires," died 1777. 

» William Woodfidl, printer of the " Morning Chronicle," died 1808. 

* " The sum of all that can be said for and against Ghurick, some people think, 
may be fonnd in these lines of Goldsmith." — Daviis, L^e of Garridkj u, 159, 
«d. 1780. 
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Then what was his failing P come tell it^ aud^ bum ye : 
He was, could he help it ? — a special attorney. 

Here Beynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind. 
He has not left a wiser or better behind; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; * 
Still bom to improve us in every part. 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judg'd without skill, he was still hard of hearing: 
When they talked of their Baphaeb, Gorre^os, and stuff. 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.* 



POSTSCRIPTS 



Herb Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can. 
Though he merrily liv'd, he is now a grave man : 
Bare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 
Who relishM a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to flatt'ry, a stranger to fear; 
Who scatter'd around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily bon mots haK a column might fill : 

1 **To his gentle and happy oomposnre of mind, onr common friend Gold- 
smiUi aUndes, when, in describing Sir Joshua Beynolds, he employed the epithet 
bland — a word eminently happy, and characteristic of his easy and placid 
manner." — Mai<onk, L\fe of Sir Joshua ReyncUdi, 

' Sir Joshua Beynolds was very dea^ and used an ear-tnunpet. He was also 
a great taker of snuff. These were the last lines Qoldsmith ever wrote. He 
intended to have concluded with his own character. 

' After the fourth edition of **Betaliation" was printed, Eearsly, the publisher, 
received from a friend of Goldsmith's, an epitaph on Caleb Whitefoord, a Scot, 
and so notorious a punster, that Goldsmith used to say, it was impossible to 
keep him company, without being infected with the itch of punning. He died 
in 1810, and has been immortalised by WUkSe^ in his admirable "Letter of 
Introduction." 
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\ 

U A Scotchjtiaii, from pride And fiom prejudice free j 

■ A scholar J jft suiely no pedant was be, 

■ Wliat pity J alas ! that so Ub'ml a miiid 

m Should so long be to newspaper essays confined t 
Who perhaps to the smnmit of science could soar. 
Yet content " if the table he set on a roar ; '' 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 
Tet happy if Woodfall * confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks 1 
Who copied his squibs, and le-echo'd his jokes; 
Ye tame imitators, ye'servile herd, come. 
Still follow jonr master, and visit his tomb : 
To deck it, bring with joil festoons of the vine. 
And copions libations bestow on his shrine; 
Then strew all aronnd it (you can do no less) 
Qrost-readin^t, SAip-netct, and Mistakes of the Press^ 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had ahnost said wit. 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse, 
" Thou best-humour'd man with the worst-humour'd Muse/' ' 



> Henry Sftmsoii Woodfall— the WoodfiOl of Junius— died 1805. 

* Wlute£bord*s ** Brron of the Ptcm," printed in " The Public Adrertiier," were 
■igned "Papjriu« Cursor/* a happy designation, because a real Boman name. 

s <• Retaliation'* occasioned other effusions of the kind, of which the followbg 
alone are worth preaerring : — 

"JEU D'ESPMT, 

''oh dr. OOLDSMITH's OHABAOTEBISnOAL OOOKKBT. 

**Bt David Gabriot.* 

'* Are these the choice dishes the Doctor has sent us ? 
Is this the great poet whose works ao content us ? 
This Goldsmith's fine feast^ who has written fine books ? 
HeaTen sends us good meat, but the Deril sends cooks.** 



Printed in Davies* ** Life of Garrick,*' il 157, ed. 1780. 
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"JUPITER AND MBROURY, 

"a fablk. 

"Bt Datid Qakhiok.* 

*' Here, Hennes! mjb J owe, who with necter was mellow, 
Go feteh me some day — ^I will make an odd fellow ! 
Right and wrong shall be jumbled, — ^mneh gold and some droa 
V^thont canee be he pleaa'd, without canae be he cross ; 
Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions, 
A great lorer of truth, yet a mind tum'd to fictions ; 
Now mix these ingredients, which, warm*d in the baking, 
Turn to learning *.nd gj^minp ^ religion and raking. 
With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaste ; 
^p his tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine taste ; 
That the rake and the poet o*er all may prevail. 
Set fire to his head, and set fire to his tail ; 
For the joy of each sex, on the world Fll bestow it, 
This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet ; 
Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fiune. 
And among brother mortals — be Goldsmi^ his name ; 
When on earth this strange meteor no more shall appear, 
Ton, Hermes, shall fetch him — ^to make us sport here.'^ 



* POETICAL EPISTLE TO DR. GOLDSMITH, OR SUPPLEMENT ' 
*RETALIATION.'t 

**Bt Richard Cumbsklakd. 

*' Doctor, according to our wishes, 
Tou'fe charactered us all in dishes ; 
Senred up a sentimental treat, 
Of various emblematic meat ; 
And now it's time, I trusty you'll thiiik 
Tour company should have some drink ; 
Else, take my word for it, at least 
Your Irish friends won't like your feast. 
Ring, then, and see that there is placed 
To each according to his taste. 

*' To Douglas, fraught with learned stock 
Of critic lore, give ancient Hock ; 
Let it be genuine, bright, and fine, 
Pure, unadulterated wine ; 
For if there's &ult in taste or odour, 
He'll search it^ as he search'd out Lauder. 

"To Johnson, philosophic sage. 
The moral Mentor of the age ; 



* Printed in Daries' **Life of Garrick," u. 160, od. 1780. 
i First printed in "The Gentleman's Magazine" for August, 1778, p. 




BKAUATIOir. 



CBrMllfpar ok mi aodmIiqv^ 

Aiid flnnm lAi 0!^ iritti (rintly Pteft. 

lai tek ft k H KfiBer tmiB : 

«• Bw islli to BflyaoUi^ vitlKwl itiBt^ 
ttdi BBign4j oiniligr Urt ; 
&c^ Ut «ol0« dbnM to Me» 
SUi %idDlial hM ihAll oomt to aid ; 
mHiniddy ^^ rafrwh the toooib 
idia mm titt IxMOBu of «li6 ChtMM. 

*««» Bud* ft pm libtAta.toii^ 
Iitok dmim lk«m dbw ChitaliiB ipriig ; 

FlkcninMi of IdspttWot ndndy 
LetCaioaAliiitoUeriiv 
And HttiMf liiiid ik to liii 1^ 

» Iin ovi mj fUend, ti« Dean of Dwfj, 
A biunpor of oomnoDtoal Shony* 

'* CKto Bidge and Hlckey, generons sonU I 
Of Whisky punch oonTivial bowls ; 
Bat let the kindred Borkea regale. 
With potent draughts of Wicklow ale ! 

'* To Ciadodk * next in order torn ye^ 
And grace him with the wines of Feiney. 

** Now, Doctor, you're an honest sticker, 
So ti^e yonr glass, and choose yonr liquor. 
Wil't have it steep'd in Alpine snows, 
Or damasked at Silenus' noae f 
With Wakefield's Yicar sip your tea, 
Or to Thalia diink with me ! 
And, Doctor, I would have ye know it, 
An honest I, though humble poet; 
I scorn the sneaker like a toad, 
Who drives his cart the Dorer Bead ; 
There, traitor to his country's trade. 
Smuggles vile scraps of French brocade. 
Hence with all sudi I for you and I 
By Bnglish wares will live and die. 
Come, draw your chair, and stir the fire ; 
Here boy !— a pot of Thrale's Bntire !" 



* Alluding to CraJock's adaptotion of Voltaire's '*Zobeide*' to which 
ildsmitb, p. 112, supplied a Prologue, 
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'TO OLIYBB QOLDSMITH AND BICHA&D CUMBBBLAND. 

"Bt Dbah Babhard. 

** Dear Noll and dear Dick, once yonVe made us bo meny, 
Aooept the best thanks of the poor Dean of Deny ! 
Though I here must oon^Bss that your meat and your wine 
Are not to my taste, though they're both very fine ; 
For Sherry's a liqnormonastic, yon own — 
Now there's nothing I hate so as drinking alone : 
It may do for yonr Monks, or yonr Cnrates and Vicars, 
Bnt for my part, Fm fond of more sociable liquors. 
Tonr Yen'son's delidons, though too sweet your sauoe is — 
Sed non ego maculU offendar paiueit. 
So soon as you please you may serve me your dish up, 
But instead of your Sheny, pray make me a — Bitkop,^^ * 



• See note 8, p. 79. 




MISCELLANIES. 



It mart be borne in mind that many of the poems iodaded in this ooOeetiaB 
of MuaHankt were nerer intended for pablicmtion by their nnthar ; 
that some were the effoaionB of necessity — the kites of the day — others 
complimentary ontponrings of a generons natnre, intended for prirate 
perusal and the fire. TetaU contain seme particakr strokes of genios 
characteristie of their writer— and in fbnr or fire the poet himself in his 
happiest mood. A few will be fbnnd printed elsewhere in this edition. 
I wished to keep them where their author placed them — the original 
setting of such things is always of importance — and I wished to retain 
them among the MiteeQania for two reasons ; preTious editors had 
properiy included them among the Poema^ and thdr appearance together 
is essen t ial to the full appredatbn of Goldsmiih*s genius as a poet. 




*- * . •. 



MISOELLANIEa 



tfiB CLOWITS SlE^t. 

Jims TsoTT was deeir^d hj two witty peeare^ 

Tb tdH tfaem the reamm why asses had ean; 

'^ Aa't please yoQ,^ quoth John, Tm not given to lettefs, 

N(ff daze I pretend to know more than my betters ; 

Howe'er firom this time I shall ne'er see yonr graces. 

As I hope to be sav'd !— without thinking on asses/' 

Bdinbaigh, 1758.1 



PEOLOGUE. 



WBXTTBll AlfD aPOKXH BT THl FOttT LABXBIUBy ▲ BOMAH ElflOHT, 
WHOM OMBAR WOBOED UFOK TBI 8TA0B. 

PsniBYXD BT MaOBOBIITB.' 

What! no way left to shun th' inglorious stage, 
And save firom infamy my sinking age ! 
Scarce half aUve, oppressed with many a year. 
What, in the name of dotage, drives me here P 
A time there was, when glory was my guide, 
No force nor firaud could turn my steps aside ; 
Unaw'd by power, and unappallM by fear. 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear : 

1 Pint printad in the Dublin Bdilion of GokUmith's Poems amd PUitfft^ 8vo., 
1777, p. 7». 

s Pint printed in *'The Present State of PbUte Leaning," 1769 ; bat omitted 
in the leoond edition, which appeared in 1774. 
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But this vile hour disperses all my store^ 
And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 
For ah ! too partial to my life's decline^ 
Oesar persuades, submission must be mine ; 
Him I obey^ whom Heaven itself obeys^ 
Hopdess df pleasing, yd; indinM to please. 
Hei:e then at once I wdcon^e every shame^ 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame; 
No more my titles shall my children tell ; 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well : 
lliis day beyond its term my fsdie extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

nr DfltATION OP DBAH 8WI1T.* 

LooiciANS have but ill definM 

As rational the human mind ; 

Season, they say, belongs to man. 

But let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglecius, 

By ratiocinations specious. 

Have strove to prove with great precision. 

With definition and division. 

Homo est ratione j)radUum ; 

But for my soul I cannot credit 'em ; 

And must in spite of them maintain. 

That man and all his ways are vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature. 

That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, — boasting mortals' pride ; 



1 tit\ 



* The following Poem, written by Dr. thrift, is oommnnicated to 
bj *The Bnay Body,* to whom it wu presented by a nobleman of dia 
learning and tarte."— 7^^i«y Body, No. 6. It is improperly incln 
two editions of Swift by Sir Walter Scott. 
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And ihit tante beaits aw fiur before 'em, - 

Who cm IcBOir a& honeit brute 

At kw Us ndi^iboiir pfoseeate, 

BEmg aetHm tot atsanlt and hBtkaj, 

Or fdbad bq^oQe ^fh li» and flfttt«^ ' 

O^er plaiiis they ramble unconfin^d^ 

No politics dtorb tbeor mind; 

Thqr eat their meals and take their qport^ 

Nor know who's in or out at oonrt; 

They nefcr to the levee go 

To treat as dearest friend, a foe; 

They never impprtpne his Graee, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a dirty job. 

Nor draw the qXH to write for Bob : * 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go. 

To folks at Paternoster Bow : 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters. 

No pickpockets or poetasters. 

Are known to honest quadrupeds. 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray. 

Nor cut each others' throats for pay. 

Of beasts, it is confess'd, the ape 

Comes nearest us in human shape; 

Like man, he imitates each fashion. 

And malice is his ruling passion ; 

But both in malice and grimaces, 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him humbly cringing wait 

Upon the minister of state; 

Yiew him soon after to inferiors 

Aping the conduct of superiors : 

He promises with equal air. 

And to perform takes equal care. 

1 Bt Bobert Walpole. 



MISCELLANIES. 

He in his turn finds imitators^ 
At courts the porters^ hicqueys^ waiters^ 
Their master's manners still contract^ 
And footoen, lords and dukes can act. 
Thus at the oourt^ both great and small. 
Behave alike, — &r all ape all. 



EPIGRAM. 

ON A BEAUTIFUL TOUTH, STRUCK BLIND BT UCnmriHa 

Sure 'twas by Providence designed. 

Bather in pity, than in hate. 
That he should be, like Cjipid, blind. 

To save him from Narcissus* fate.* 



STANZAS. 

ON THB TAKING OF QUBBBO, AND DBATH OF GBNBRAL WOLFK.' 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joys. 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice. 

And quells the raptures which from pleasure start. 

O, Wolfe ! to thee a streaming flood of woe, 
Sighing we pay, and think e'en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow. 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart-wrung tear. 

» First printed in "The Bee," 1769. 

s **The princess of Eboli, the mistress of Philip II. of Spain, and Mangiron, 
the minion of Henry III. of France, had each of them lost an eye ; and the 
famous Latin epigram, which Qoldsmith has either translated or imitated, was 
written on them." — Lord Btrok, Workty vol. vi. p. 390. 

» First printed in " The Busy Body," 1759. 




WBCSULASIB^ 



AKvCy tbe fo^ ti|y dieadfiil Tifpnir fl^d. 
And saw tiiee l|dl «iik joj^pronoimcmg eyes : 

Tei thqr diA faunrihou ocmqaaet^ though dead 1 
Snoe tcomHif tomb, a ihoimanil heroea rise. 



A HADBIGAL.* 



WmnnQ, mnnntiring, complainmg, 
Lost to enreoT: gay dd%ht; 

Myia, too ancGre &r feigniog^ 

Fean the ^^[ffoachiiig luridfd night. 

Tet why impair thy bright perfection ? 

Or dim thy beauty with a tear ?. 
Had Myra fblloVd my directioq^ 

She long had wanted cause of f^r. 



THE GIFT. 

TO mis, IK BOW-«rntSET, OOVSNT^ARDSlf. IVITATID FROIC THE FRllTCH.* 

Say, crael Iris, pretty rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty. 
What annual offering shall I make 

Expressive of my duty ? 

« Flirt printed in ** The Bee,'' 1769. 
' Piirt printed in "The Bee," 1759. The original is in '* Minagiana,'' 
trim. IT. p. 200 :— 

feTBBVim X IRIS. 



*' Pout t^cngnage de ma flamme, 
Iris, da meillenr de mon ftme, 
Je Tous donne & oe nonvel an, 
Non pas dentelle, ni mban, 
Non pas essence, non pas pommade, 
Qnelqnes boites de marmalade, 
Un monchoir, des gants, nn bonqnet, 
Non pas flenres, ni chapelet. 
Qnoi done ? attendee, je tous donne, 



1 fille plus belle qne bonne, 
Qui m'aTez toigours refiis6 
Le point si souTent propos^ 
Je Tons donne — Ah ! le pois-je dire ? 
Oni ; c*ert trop sonffiir le martyre, 
II ert temps, de m'emanciper, 
Patience Ta m'^happer, 
Fnssies-Tous oent fois pins aimable. 
Belle Iris, je tous donne — an diable.'* 



My heart, a victim to thine eyes. 

Should I at once deliver. 
Say, would the angry £air one prize 

The gift, who slights the giver? 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy. 
My rivals give — and let 'em ; 

If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 
m give them — ^when I get *em. 

ril give— but not the full-blown rose, 
Or rose-bud more in fashion ; 

Such short-liv'd offerings but disclose 
A transitory passion. 

I'll give thee something yet unpaid. 
Not less sincere than civil : 

ril give thee — ah I too charming maid, 
ril give thee — ^to the devil. 



I 



AN ELEGY 

ON THAT OLOBT OP EXSL SIX, MBS. MART BLAHS.* 

Good people aU, with one accord. 

Lament for Madam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word — 

From those who spoke her praise. 

1 First printed in "The Bee," 1759:— ** The elegy on Madam Bl&iie, aad 
the better part of that on the D^th of a Mad Dog, are doeely imitated firom » 
well-known French string of absurdities called ' La Chaoaoa da fameux Is 
Ghilisae ; * one of many versions of which may be found in the ' Jf^JMytano,* 
torn. iii. p. 29. 

** Messieurs, vons plait-il d'ouir 
L'air da fiuneaz la Galisse, 
n poarra voas rejoair, — 
Poarra qa*U roas divertisse. 



Vbe needf addom ptiif d her dow. 

And alwsp fbimdlier kiod^ 
9ie fieely leiit fo ftKlbe poor,— 

Who left a. pledge beUnd. 

She strove the neighbourhood ta please, 
"With manners wond'rons winnu^ ; 

And never followed wicked ways, — 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At chnrch, in rilks and satins new, 

Wifli hoop of monstroos size; 
She never ahmibei^d in her pew, — 

But when she shut her eyes. 

Her love was son^t, I do aver. 

By twenty beaux and more; 
The king himself has followed her, — 

When she has walked before. 

But now her wealth and finery fled. 

Her hangers-on cut short all; 
The doctors found, when she was dead, — 

Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore. 
For Kent-street * well may say. 

That had she liv'd a twelvemonth more, — 
She had not died to-day. 

On dit qae d&ns ses amours, 

II fat caress6 des belles, 
Qui le suiTirent toigoun, — 

Tant qa*il marche deyant ellea. 

n fut par un triste sort, 

Bless^ d'une main cruelle ; 
On croitj puisqu'il est mort, — 

Que la plaie 6tait mortelle/*~CsoKKB. 

' See note on Rasay 5 of CoUected Essays, printed in vol liL 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S BED-CHAMBER.* 

Whebb the Bed Lion flaring o'er the way. 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 

Where Galverf s butt, and Parson's black champagne. 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane ; 

There, in a lonely room, from bailifEs snug. 

The Muse found Scroggen stretcVd beneath a rug; 

A window, patched with paper, lent a ray. 

That dimly showed the state in which he lay ; 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread : 

The royal Game of Goose was there in view. 

And the Twelve Rules the royal martyr drew ; " 

The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place. 

And brave Prince William * showed his lamp-black face. 

The mom was cold, he views with keen desire 

The rusty grate unconscious of a fire : 

With beer and milk arrears * the frieze was scor'd. 

And five crack'd teacups dress'd the chimney board; 

A night-cap decked his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night a stocking all the day ! 

1 First printed in " The Citiien of the World,** Letter xrx; and afterwards 
inserted, with a few yariations, in **The Deserted Village," 1770. On this 
subject Goldsmith had projected an heroi-comic poem, as appears by one of his 
letters to his brother. 

' Vis. **1. Urge no healths; 2. Profime no divine ordinances; 8. Tonch 
no state matters ; 4. Reveal no secrets ; 5. Pick no quarrels ; 6. Make no 
comparisons ; 7. Maintain no ill opinions ; 8. Keep no bad company ; 
9. Encourage no vice ; 10. Make no long meals ; 11. Eepeat no grieranoes ; 
12. Lay no wagers.** 
' William, Duke of Cumberland, the hero of CuUoden, d. 1765. 
* "And now imagine, after his soliloquy, the landlord to make his appear- 
ance, in order to dun him for the reckoning : 

'* ' Not with that &ce, so servile and so gay, 
That welcomes every stranger that can pay, 
With sulky eye he smoaked the patient man. 
Then pulled his breeches tight^ and thus began,' &c. 
** All this is taken, you see, firom nature. It is a good remark of Montaigne's, 
that the wisest men often have friends, with whom they do not care how much 
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THE DOTJBLB TRANSFOBHATION. 



BECLinasD from domestic $bah, 
Jack Book-Womi led a edlege hk; 
A MLowship at twentj-five 
Made him the hq^ieat man alive; 
He drank his glass, and cracked his joke, 
And freshmen wandered as \ie spoke.' 

Such pleasnies^ unallo/d irHh cate, 
Could any accident impairP 
Gould Capid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, aimed at fhiziy-sizP 
O I had the Archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town ! 
Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a !Fleet-street shop I 
O, had her eyes forgot to blaze ! 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze; 

O I ^But let exclamations cease. 

Her presence banished all his peace.' 

tbey play the fboL Take my preaent foUies as iiurtaiKMa of ngaid. FbeUy is a 
much eaaer, and more agreeable ipecies of compontiGii tlym prose, and oonld a 
man lire I7 it^ it were not unpleasant employment to be a poet. "--Goldsmith. 
Letter to kit Brother ; tee Lettert, rol. iy. 

1 First printed as Essay 26 in ''Bsaays by Mr. Qoldsmiih,** 1766, 12mo. 

s Here followed, in the^ edition : 

" Withoat politeness, aim*d at breeding, 
And laagh*d at pedantry and reading.** 

3 Here foUowed, in ike fatt ediHon : 

" Oar alter'd parson now began 
To be a perfect lady's man ; 
Made sonnets, lisp*d his sermons o'er, 
And told the tales oft told before ; 
Of bailiflb pump*d and proctors bit ; 
At college how he showed his wit ; 

h2 
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So witii decorum all things carry'd ; 

Miss frowned and blush^d^ and then was — ^married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night? 
Meed we intrude on hallow'd gnAind^ 
Or draw the curtains dos'd around ? 
Let it suflSoe, that each had charms ; 
He dasp'd a goddess in his arms : 
And, though she felt his usage rough,* 
Yet, in a man, 'twas weU enough. 

The honey-moon like lightning flew ; 
The second brought its transports too : 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss. 
The fifth was friendship mir'd with bliss : 
But, when a twelvemonth pass'd awaj. 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that decked her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace : 
But still the worst remain^ behind. 
That very face had robb'd her mind. 

SkillM in no other arts was she. 
But dressing, patching, repartee; 
And, just as humour rose or fell. 
By turns a slattern or a belle. 
*Tis true she dress'd with modem grace. 
Half naked at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed. 
Five greasy night-caps wrapp'd her head. 



And as the Gur one still approv'd 
He fell in lore — or thought he lov'd. 
So," &c. 

The allofflon to the '^bailiffii pump'd" applies to an incident in the FoeVs 
college career. 

* *' And though she felt his visage rough." — Pint edition. 
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Coold go mach beautj condescend 

To be a dull domestic frieEd ? 

Conld any cortaiii lectures bring 

To decency so fine a thing ? 

In ahoTt, by night, 'twaa fits or fretting ; 

By day, ^twas gadding or coquetting. 

Fond to be seen^ she kept a bevy ^ 

Of powdet'd coxcombs at her levy ; 

The 'squire and captain took their stations. 

And twenty other near relations ; 

Jack suck'd bis pipe, and often broke 

A tigb in suifocating smoke ; ^ 

While all their hours were passed between 

Insulting repartee or spleeis. 

Thus as her faults each day were knowuj 
He tliitiks lier features coarser grown ; 
He fancies every vice she showsj 
Or tidns her Up, or points her nose i 
Whenever rage or envy rise, — 
How wide her mouth, how wild ber eyes ! 
He knows not how^ but so it is. 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz j 
And, though her fops are woiid'rous civil. 
He thinks her ugly as the devil> 

Now to perplex the ravell'd Dooze, 
Ab ^eh a diiferent way pursues. 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life, 
That diie disease, whose rutliless power 
Withers the beaut/s transient flower ;— 
Lo ! the small pox, whose horrid glare 
LeveU'd its terrors at tlie fair ; 



lai 



* *' Now tAwdiy Duwlam kept il bety/'— i^*E tdititm^ 

' ' *■ She m ker tam beouii« porplexiiigf 

And found inliitaiitul bluw m vexing." — IL 
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And, rifling eveiy youthful grace. 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The ^ass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Beflected nfw a perfect fright : 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes ; 
In vain she tries her paste and creams. 
To smooth her skin or hide its seams; 
Her country beaux and dty cousins. 
Lovers no more, flew off by doz^is ; 
The 'squire himself was seen to yield, 
And even the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam^ now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown, 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old : 
With modesty her cheeks are d/d. 
Humility displaces pride; 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean : 
No more presuming on her sway. 
She learns good-nature every day : 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty. 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 
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AlilWSIMlUS. 

Long liiid I mi|^ in Tank to fti4 
A Iikeneas Icir the MOibUuig Idb^ 
Ibe modem 8ei3>bl]iig km j^ who imte, 
In wity and 80086^ and natuie's spte: 
TSL readbg, I fixrget what day oqi, 
A 6bspUs oat of Tooke'a F^o^ecA^ 
I ilpnk I met widi flometfaing tiba^ 
To8iiltn7pQipo0etoaha&; '^ 

Bat let OS not proceed too jhiioos; 
lint please to torn to Qod Mercoitae I 
Too^ ifaid him pietoi^d at fbll length. 
In book the second, page the tenth : 
The stress of all my pioofe on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to onr simile. 

Imprimis ; pray observe his hat. 
Wings upon either side — ^mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather P 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right. 
With wit thaf s flighty, learning light : 
Such as to modem bard^s decreed ; 
A just comparison, — ^proceed. 

In the next place^ his feet peruse. 
Wings grow again from both his shoes ; 
Designed, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air : 
And here my simile unites ; 
For in the modem poef s flights, 
Fm sure it may be justly said. 
His feet are useful as his head. 

KzBt printed m Easay 27, id *< Eaaays by Mr. GolcUmitli," 1765, 12nio. 
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Lastly, Yoachsafe t' observe his hand, 
KIFd with a snake-endrded wand : 
Bj classic authois term'd Gaduceus, 
And highly fam'd for several uses. 
. To wit — ^most wond'roosly endued. 
No poppy-water half so good ; 
For let folks only get a touch. 
Its soporific virtue's such. 
Though ne'er so much awake before. 
That quickly they b^in to snore. 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
"With this he drives men's souls to Hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then : — 
His wand's a modem author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twin'd. 
Denote him of the reptile kind ; 
Denote the rage with which he writes. 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep. 
This difference only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tart'rus with his rod. 
With his goose-quill the scribbling elf. 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tript ; 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover Mercury had a failing : 
Well ! what of that ? out with it — stealing ; 
In which all modem bards agree. 
Being each as great a thief as he : 
But even this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance. 
Our modem bards ! why, what a pox 
Are they — but senseless stones and blocks. 




Hi 
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OV W01UV.I 



Wmms lovely Wcmiaii «lqopato f(%t : ' 
And fiiidft too late that meii beiiij f 

Wbat diann cai^ aooihe )ier mdapdicdja. 
What ait call waah her gaQt away P 

Ihe only art he? guilt to cOTer^ 
To hide her. shame bom, eveiy eye^ 

To give lepentanoe to. her lovjeoy 
And wring his boeomr^ to die* 



ELEGY. 

09 THB DlATH OF A HAD DOG.< 

Good people all, of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song ; 
And if you find it wondrous short, — 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran, — 
Whene'er he went to pray. 



» Pint printed in " The Vicar of Wakefield," 1766. 
' First printed in ** The Vicar of Wakefield," 1766, though prohably written at 
an earlier period ; periiaps in 1760, aa we find in *' The Citizen of the World," 
(Letter box), an amniring paper in which Goldsmith ridicules the fear of mad dogs 
aa one of thoae epidemic terrors to which the people of England are oocaaiopally 
subject. 
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A kind and gentle heart he had^ 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, — 
When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, pnppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran. 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 
To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 
That show'd the rogues thqr lied; 

The man recover'd of the bite. 
The dog it was that died. 
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EPITAPH, 



09 1IIW4BS pi?msQir. 



Il£££ lies poor Ned Purdou, &om misery freed. 
Who long was a bookseller's hack ; 

He led such a diunuable life iu this world, — 
I doE^t think he'U wish to come back. 



EPILOGUE TO <'THE SISTER." 

A COMEDY. 

What f fiire long acta — and all to make us wi^er ? 
Oar aixthor^s sai« has wanted an adviser. 
Had she cooaulted me, she should have made 
Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 

^ Fltns the PoGtiM ttnd Pla^t 1777. Mr. Fardo% '^^uaoiu far Kia literory 
•Mllti*^" aa^i the oi^ttiftiy of ** The Q^nikm&u'A Ma^imn^t** dicr.1 * - auddeQiy la 
ftnUhff-gM,*' 37th MAfdi, 1767. He vaa tlie ooUege fnead of Ooldionith ; and ih^ 
iHmiTitt^ of **The Meiuoiis of & ProltAtant," to wfaieh Gi^^blKimlih wrote the 
frinled |if<&«e (wee vol Mi.). 

tte odgiuU cf all is the epitspli <m. ** Ls Mert du Suw Mienne, 

II csl ^n bout de scs ti:aTtiTix 
tl H poaail l^ Sieur Etieniis - 
So oe motide U 0U| tout dea maoi 
Qn*on 110 «foit pas qa*il rerie^Diie."* 

With thiB |:terhtt{if Goldaimth wu fumiliiu-j and had ih«f«fiHi& Ian seriipk in 
l^ftng likskitti httodii on the epigrsin in tlu? Mio&ManuiM (Swtfi^ ^, 372.). 
** Wdlt theo, pcrfjr O — — li«a underground I 
S» thette'ft «ti md of boneat Jw^. 
8d Utile jlifiti^ here be found, 

*^ ten to otic hf^ll ne'er oome Intok.'' 

Fonaficts GoidmiifKi Ufk opd 31JM««, ii» SO* 

- Wtitten bj Mm ChArbttij Lenuox, imd first ftoted M O^mmt Qwdtici flieatre, 
ISth Jfliiiutfy^ 1T€9. Thij H^ttdieooe «q«««sed thdf dlsapprofafttioii of it with 
w fltacli i&kmuiu- vid App^arttncfl of prejiuUce^ th^t i^e would B«t iuffcr m 
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Warm'd up each bustling scene, and in her rage 

Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on't, this had kept her play from sinking ; 

Have pleased our eyes, and sav'd the pain of thinking. 

Well ! since she thus has shown her want of skill. 

What if I give a masquerade? — ^I will. 

But how ? ay, there's the rub ! [jmtmng] — ^I've got my cue ; 

The world's a masquerade ! the masquers, you, you, you. 

[To Bornt, 1% and GaBUry. 

Lud I what a group the motley scene discloses ! 
False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on; and, close beside 'em. 
Patriots in party-colour'd suits that ride 'em. 
There Hebes, tum'd of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore : 
These in their turn, with appetites as keen, 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 
And tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure : 
Thus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem every thing — ^but what they are. 
Ton broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on. 
Who seems f have robb'd his vizor from the lion ; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade. 
Looking, as who should say, Dam'me ! who's afraid P 

[Mimicking, 

Strip but his vizor ofi", and sure I am 
You'll find his lionship a very lamb. 
Yon politician, famous in debate. 
Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state ; 
Yet, when he deigns his real shape f assume. 
He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 



attempt to exhibit it a second time ; but pabliahed her play (nn-anthor like) 
without either remoostrance or complaint. — See OentienunCs Mag. for April, 
1769, p. 199. 




Ton patriot, toOj nrho presses on yoor sigbt*^ 

And seeoia, to every gBZer^ all in whit^ 

I{ with a bribe his candour you attack. 

He bowfi^ turns round, and whip^ — the man's n block I 

Y011 critic^ too — but whither do I run P 

If I proceed, oar bard will be undone I 

Well theB^ a truce, since she requests it too : 

Do JOE j^are her, and TH for ouce spare you/ 
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" Thu if a poem I This t* a copy of Terses ! '* 

Your mandate I got. 
You may all go to pot ; 
Had your senses been right, 
YouM have sent before night; 
As I hope to be saved, 
I put off being shaved ; 
For I could not make bold. 
While the matter was cold. 
To meddle in suds. 
Or to put on my duds ; 

* "There are but two decent prologues in our tongue —Pope*B to *Cato' — 
Johnaon's to Drury Lane. These, with the epilogue to the 'Distrest Mother/ 
and, I think, one of Qoldsmith's, and a prologue of old Ck)lman'8 to Beaumont 
and Fktchei^s ' Fhilaster,' are the best things of the kind we hare." — Loan 
finov, Warkif vol. iL p. 165. 

' Written about the year 1769, in reply to an invitation to dinner at Dr. after- 
ward Sir George Baker's (d. 1809), to meet the Misses Homeck, Angelica 
Kanffman, Miss Reynolds, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. For the above 
venes, first published in 1837, the reader is indebted to Miyor General Sir 
Henry Bunbury, Bart. 
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So tell Homeck and Nesbkt, 

And Baker and his bit, 

And KanflFhnaTi beside. 

And the Jessamy bride,* 

With the rest of the crew. 

The Eeynoldses two, 

little Comed/s' tttce, 

And the Captain in lace.' 

(By the bye you may tell him, 

I have something to sell him ; 

Of iiflfti insist. 

When he comes to enlist. 

Your worshipa must know 

That a few days 9fp, * 

An order went out. 

For the foot guards so stout 

To wear tails in high taste. 

Twelve inches at least : 

Now Fve got him a scale 

To measure each tail. 

To lengthen a short tail, 

And a long one to curtail.) — 

Yet how can I when vext. 
Thus stray from my text ? 
Tell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew. 
For sending so late 
To one of my state. 
But 'tis Reynolds's way 
From wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica's whim 
To be frolick like him, 

^ MIbs Mary Horneck, afterwards Mrs. Gwyn. Slk died in 1840, aged 88. 

2 liijBS Oatberine Homeck, afterwards (1771) Mrs. Bimbary. Her portrait 
by Sir Joshua, one of his finest works, is now at Bowood. 

' Ensign (afterwards Qeneral) Homeck, son of Mrs. Homeck, widow of 
Captain Kane Homeck. 
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Bd^ibif ypBT good wmAifB, h<wr could fliejr be ' 

QUYIE GOUMDUTH. 



XFITAFH. 



This tomb, ifisenb^ to gentk JfaraHfB iuom^ . ' 

May apeak 0^ ipratitodey biit not bn to 

Wb«t betft bat ibeb bi8>ireeay BKff^ 

Tbit leeds to tniih tbioa{^ fkuas^n flowojr wii^? 

CdtirtialibemeeooiiWdbbtQii^ ^ 

And HeaveA^ ihst leat bim gemoSy iras x^dd. ^ 

Needless to bim tbe tribute we beetow. 

The transitGiy breath of &me below : 

More lasting raptnre from his works shall rise. 

While converts thank their poet in the skies. 



The fbUowing it the compliment aUoded to : — 

** While fiur Angelicft^ with matchlees graoe^ . 
Fainttf CoDway^s lorely fonn and Stanhope's &oe ; 
Oar hearts to heanty willing homage pay, 
We praiee, admire, and gaie onr eoule away. 
Bnt when the likeness she hath done for thee, 
Reynolds ! with astonishment we see, 
Foroed to sohmit^ with all our pride we own, 
Sach strength, such harmony exoell*d by none, 
And thou art iiTall'd by thyself alone." 

Prom *' The Haunch of Venison," &c., 1776. Written about the year 1770, 
nerer inscribed on any stone or brass oTer Famell's graTe. Pamell died in 
8, and was buried in Trinity Church, Chester. Goldsmith wrote his LiJfe. 
▼ol. ir. 
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PBOLOGUE TO "ZOBEIDE:"* 

A TBAQEDY. 
Spoken by Mr. Q^iekf^ in the charader of a SaScr, 

Ik these bold times^ when Learning's sons explore 

The distant climate^ and the savage ehore : 

When wise Astronomers • to India steer. 

And quit for Venus "many a brighter here ; 

While Botanists/ all cold to smiles and dimpling, 

Forsake the fair, and patiently — go simpling ; * 

When every bosom swells with won'drous scenes. 

Priests, cannibals, and hoity-toift/ queens. 

Our bard into the general spirit enters. 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian stores, and trinkets, deeply laden. 

He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading — 

Yet ere he lands he 'as order'd me before, 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are we driven P our reckoning sure is lost ! 

This seems a barren and a dangerous coast. 

Lord, what a sultry climate am I under ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder : 

[Upper GaBery. 

There mangroves spread, and larger than Fve seen 'em — 

[Pii. 
Here trees of stately size — and turtles in 'em — [Balconies, 

1 "Zobeide," a Tragedy, by Josepli Oradock, Esq., waa first represented at 
Covent Garden on the 10th of December, 1771, and was weU reodved. (See p. 87.) 
The text here given is that of the third edition of " Zobeide,^' 1772, 8to. 

'* Mr. Goldfflnith presents his best respects to Mr. Oradock ; has sent him the 
prologue, such as it is. He cannot take time to make it better. He begs he 
will give Mr. Tates the proper instructions ; and so, even so, he commits him to 
fortune and the public." Mr. Tates was to have spoken the Prologue. 

' John Quick, the original "Tony Lumpkin'* in Gbldsmith's comedy, and the 
fiiTourite actor of George III. Died April 4, 18S1, aged 83. 

* Cook and Green. 

* Banks and Solander. 
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Here iU-conditioncd omnges abound — 

And appl^j [Taka up one and tadea it. 

^bitter apples, strew the ground* 
The pkce is uninhabited^ I fear i 
I lieajfd a liiaring — tliere are serpents here I 
Oh fliere the natiTes are a dteadfiil race; 
The men have ixaiB, the women paint the face. 
No doobt thejr're all barbarians. — ^Yes^ 'tis so ; 
ni try to make palaver with them though ; 



[atag^ 



[JfaiMV«^ 



Tb best, however^ keeping at a distance. 

Good satageSy our Gaptain craves assistance; 

Oar Aij^s well-stored;— in yonder creek we've laid her; 

His honour is no mercenary trader.* 

This is his first iadventure; lend him aid. 

Or you may chance to spoil a thriving trade. 

His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from &r. 

Equally fit for gallantry and war. 

What I no reply to promises so ample ? 

rd best step back — ^and order up a sample. 



> Adj profits that mi^t aocrae from the representation of his tragedy Cradock 
had given to Mrs. Yatee, who greatly distinguished herself in the part of Zoheide. 
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THEENODTA AUGUSTALIS/ 

SAOBID TO THI KKMOBT OF HKB ROTAL HIOmraSB THE PRIHOSS DOWAOSE OP WALB,' 

1772. 



ADVERTISEBIENT. 

ToB fblloiring may more properly be termed a compilation than a poem. It 
was prepared for the oompoeer in little more than two days ; and may therefore 
rather be considered as an industrious effort of gratitade than of genins. In 
josUoe to the composer it may likewise be right to inform the public, that the 
music was composed in a period of time equally short. 



Overture. — A solemn Dirge. 
Air— Trio. 

Arise, ye sons of worth, arise. 

And waken every note of woe ! 
When truth and virtue reach the skies, 

Tis ours to weep the want below. 

Chorus. 

When truth and virtue, &c. 

Mah SpcaJcer. 

The praise attending pomp and power. 

The incense given to Kings, 

Are but the trappings of an hour — 

Mere transitory things : 

The base bestow them ; but the good agree 

To spurn the venal gifts as flattery ; 

But when to pomp and power are join'd. 

An equal dignity of mind ; 

I This hurried and unworthy offspring of the muse of Goldsmith was performed 
in Mrs. Comely's Great Room, in Soho Square, 20th February, 1772, and first 
printed by W. Woodfall in 1772, small 4ta The composer was Signor Vento ; the 
speakers, Mr. Lee and Mrs. Bellamy ; and the singers, Mr. Champness, Mr. Dine, 
and Miss Jameson. 

' Widow of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and mother of King (3eorge III. 
Died 1772. 




inicn titlei aie tlw smallest daim ; 

mm wealth and lank and noble blood, 

Alt aid the power of doing good ; 

Then all flieir taraphifla last — and flaitny turns to Ibme. 

Blest spirit thon, whose &me^ just born to bloon^ 
SBiall spread and flonxish from the tomb; 
How hast Ihou left mankind for Heaven I 
Even now reproach and. faction monxn, 
And, woidering how tiieir rage was bom, 
Beqnest to be forgiven ! 
Alas I thejr iiiever had thy hate; 
Unmov'd in ponscions rectitude. 
Thy towering mind self-ioentred stood. 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 
In vain, to charm titiy ravished sight, 
A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 
In vain, to drive thee from the right, 
A thousand sorrows urg'd thy end : 
Like some well-fashion'd arch thy patience stood. 
And purchased strength from its increasing load : 
Pain met thee like a friend that set thee free; 
Affliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 

SoKo. — Bp a Mar. 
Virtue, on herself relying, 
Ev'ry passion hush'd to rest. 
Loses every pain of dying, 
In the hopes of being blest. 
Ev'ry added pang she suffers, 
Some increasing good bestows. 
And ev'ry shock that malice offers. 
Only rocks her to repose. 

WoMAH SpeaJter. 

Yet, ah ! what terrors frownM upon her fate — 
Death with its formidable band, 

I 2 
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Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive care. 

Determined took their stand. 

Nor did the cruel ravagers design 

To finish all their efforts at a blow ; 

But, mischievously slow, 

Thej robbed the relic and defaced the shrine. 

With unavailing grief. 

Despairing of relief. 

Her weeping children round, 

Beheld each hour 

Death's growing power. 

And trembled as he frown'd. 

As helpless friends who view from shore 

ITie labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar. 

While winds and waves their wishes cross, — 

They stood, while hope and comfort fail. 

Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 

Belentless tyrant, at thy call 

How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 

Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage, 

But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage. 

SoHO. — By a Mah. 
When vice my dart and scythe supply. 
How great a king of terrors I ! 
If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Fall, round me fall, ye little things. 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings ! 
If virtue fail her counsel sage. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

liAX Speaker. 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by her example. 
Teach us to estimate what all must suffer ; 
Let us prize death as the best gift of nature ; 
As a safe inn, where weary travellers. 
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When they have jounief'd through a world of caraa, 

May piii off lift* and be at rest for ever. 

GroGinSj weepuig frientlsj indeed j aud gloomy sables, 
' May oft distract us with their aad aoleuuiity : 

The preparation is the executioner, 
il^mthj wheo uumask^dj shows me a friendly faoe^ 
lAnd is a terror only at a distance ; 

For 80 the line of life conducts me on 

To Death's ^eat courts the prospect seems more fair. 

Tis Nature's kind retreat, that^i always open 
^To take us in wlien we ha?© drained tlie cup 

Of life^ or worn our days to wretchedness* 

In that secure^ serene retreat^ 

Where all the humble^ all the great, 

Promiscuously recline ; 

Where wildly huddled to the eye, 

The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie, 
i May every bhss be thine. 

And, ah ! blest ^irit, wheresoe'er thy flight. 

Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid light, 

May cherubs welcome their expected gue^^ 

May saints with songs receive tliee to their rest. 

May peace, that claim'd whfle here thy wannest love. 

May bUs^ul, endless peace, be tliine above I 

^MQ.'^By m Woitu». 
Lovely, laJfting Peace below. 
Comforter of ev'ry woCj 
Heavenly bom, and bred on Ingh, 
To crown the favourites of the sky ; 
Lovely, lasting Pextce appear; 
Tills world itself, if thon art here. 
Is once again with Eden ble«t, 
And man contains it in his breast. 

Onr vows afe heard ! long, long to mortal eyes, 
Iler soul was fitting to ita kindred skies; 
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Celestial-like her bounty fell. 

Where modest want and patient sorrow dwell ; 

Want pass'd for merit at her door. 

Unseen the modest were supplied. 

Her constant pity fed the poor. 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 

And, oh ! for this, while sculpture decks thy shrine, 

And art exhausts profusion round. 

The tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 

There Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 

And calm Beligion shall repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.* 

Truth, Fortitude, and Friendship shall agree. 

To blend their virtues while they think of thee. 

Air, — Chorru. 

Let US, let all the world agree, 
To profit by resembling thee. 



PART II. 

VERTUBE. — Pastorale. 
Man SpeaJcer. 

Fast by that shore where Thames' translucent stream. 

Reflects new glories on his breast. 

Where, splendid as the youthful poet's dream. 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium blest ; 

Where sculptured elegance and native grace, 

Unite to stamp the beauties of the place ; 

» From CoUins' ** Ode, written in the beginning of the year 1746 " : — 

** There Honoor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there." 
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Willie sweetly blendiug, still are seen. 

The wavy kwji, the slopmg green ; 

While novelty, with cimtioua cunniDg, 

Through ev^ry maze of fancy running. 

From China borrows aid to deck the scene i — 

There sorrowing by the river^s glassy bed, 

Torlom a roral bard complam'd, 

AE whom Augusta's bounty fed^ 

All whom her clemency sust-ain'd. 

The good old sire^ unconscious of dee^y. 

The modest matron, clad in homespun grey^ 

The military boy, the orphan'd maid. 

The shattered veteran^ now fir«t dismay'd ; 

^These sadly join beside the murmuring deep. 

And as t bey view the towers of Kew, 

Call on their mistrea^j now no more, and weep. 

Te shady walksj ye waving greens, 

Te nodding towers, ye fairy scenes. 

Let all your echoes now deplore, 

That she wlio form'd your beauties is no more. 

First of the train the patient rustic came. 

Whose osUous hand bad form'd the scene. 

Bending at once with sorrow and with age. 

With many a tear and many a sigh between, 

" And wbere/^ he cried, "shall now my babes have bread, 

0r bow shall age support its feeble fire ? 

No lord will take me now, my vigour fled. 

Nor can my sfarength perform what they require; 

Each grudging master keeps the labourer barr*, 

A sleek and idle race is all their aire. 

My noble mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the moniing dew, 

Unseen, though constant, ui'd to flow, 

And as my strength deca/d, her bounty grew.*' 
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WoxAH Speaker, 

In decent dress and coarsely clean. 

The pious matron next was seen, 

Clasp'd in her hand a godly book was borne. 

By use and daily meditation worn ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 

Augusta's care had well supplied. 

" And ah ! '^ she cries, all woe-begoiie, 

" What now remains for me ? 

Oh ! where shall weeping want repair. 

To ask for charity ? 

Too late in life for me to ask. 

And shame prevents the deed. 

And tardy, tardy are the times 

To succour, should I need. 

But all my wants, before I spoke, 

Were to my Mistress known; 

She still relieved, nor sought my praise, 

Contented with her own. 

But every day her name Til bless. 

My morning prayer, my evening song ; 

Fll praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long." 

SoNO. — Bjf a WoMAn. 
Each day, each hour, her name I'll bless. 
My morning and my evening song. 
And when in death my vows shall cease. 
My children shall the note prolong. 

ILlk Speaker. 
The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 
Scarr'd, mangled, maimed in every part, 
I/)pp'd of his limbs in many a gallant fight. 
In nought entire — except his heart ; 
Mute for awhile, and sullenly distressed. 
At last the impetuous sorrow fir'd his breast.- 
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" Wild 18 the whirlwind rolling 

(fet Atrkfn sandy plain. 

And wild the tempest howling 

Along the billowed main ; 

Bat every danger Ml before, 

The raging deep, the whirlwind's roar. 

Less dreadful struck me with dismay. 

Than what I fed this fatal day. 

Oh, let me fly a land that spurns the brave, 

Oswego's dreary shores shall be my grave; 

111 seek that less inhospitable coast, 

And lay my body where my limbs were lost.'^ 



».— ^ a Mam. 
Old Edward's sons unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Cress/s laurelFd field. 
To do thy memory right; 
For thine and Britain's wrongs they feel. 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel. 
And wish the avenging fight.' 

Woman Speaker, 
In innocence and youth complaining. 
Next appeared a lovely maid, 
Aifliction o'er each feature reigning, 
Kindly came in beauty's aid ; 
Every grace that grief dispenses. 
Every glance that warms the soul. 
In sweet succession charm'd the senses, 
Wliile pity harmonis'd the whole. 
" The garland of beauty " ('tis this she would say), 
" No more shall my crook or my temples adorn. 

From CoUiiw' " Ode to a Lady on the Death of Colonel Ross : — 
" Old Edward's sons, nnkuovm to yield, 
ShaU crowd from Cretwy's laurelled field. 

And gaze with fix*d delight ; 
Again for Britain's wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel. 
And wuh th* arenging fight." 
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m not wear a garland — ^Augusta's away, 

m not wear a garland until she return ; 

But alas ! that return I never shall see. 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim, 

There promised a lover to come, but, me ! 

"IVas Death, — ^'twas the death of my mistress that came. 

But ever, for ever, her image shall last, 

m strip all the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

On her grave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 

And the new blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb/' 

SoMQ. — By a Wouan. — PctHoraU. 

With garlands of beauty the Queen of the May, 
No more will her crook or her temples adorn -, 
For who'd wear a garland when she is away. 
When she is removed and shall never return. 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be plac'd, 
We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 
And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the new blossomed thorn shall whiten her tomb. 

Ckorut, 

On the grave of Augusta this garland be plac'd. 
We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 
And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
And the tears of her country shall water her tomb. 
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SONG,* 

nmWDBD TO HATB BBS9 SUVQ BT MIU HAJLDOAflTLB IH THB OOMBDT Ot 

"SHB STOOPS TO CONQUER." 
Air — **The Ewmaun of BaUamagairy.** * 

Ah me I when shall I marry me ? 

Lovers are plenty; but fail to relieve me. 
He, fond yoath, that could carry me. 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 
But I will rally, and combat the miner : 

Not a look, nor a smile shall my passion discover. 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing hei; 

Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover.' 

> '* To the Editor of ' The Lokdoh HAOAznnL' 

*' 81m, — I send yon a amall production of the late Dr. Gbldmiith, which has 
neTer been published, and which might perhaps haye been totally lost, had I not 
aeeored it. He intended it as a song in the character of Miss HardcasUe, in his 
admirable comedy of ' She Stoops to Conquer/ but it was left out, as Mrs. Bulkley, 
who played the part, did not sing. He sung it himself in priyate companies, 
very agreeably. The tune is a pretty Irish air called ' The Humours of Balama- 
gairy,' to which, he told me, he found it very difficult to adapt words ; but he 
has succeeded rery happily in these few lines. As I could sing the tune, and was 
fond of them, he was so good as to give me them, about a year ago, just as I was 
leaving London, and bidding him adieu for that season, little apprehending that 
it was a last farewell. I preserve this little relic, in his own hand-writing, with 
an affectionate care. I am. Sir, your humble servant, James Bos well." 

' This air was, long after, more appropriately employed by Colman for Looncy 
Mactoulter in his farce of *' The Wags of Windsor." Mr. Moore has since tried 
to bring it into good company in the ninth number of his " Irish Melodies.'* — 
Cbour (BonoeU by Oroker, p. 251). 

* " We (13 April, 1773) drank tea with the ladies [after a dinner at General 
l>glethorpe's], and Gbldsmith sang Tony Lumpkin's song in his comedy 'She 
Stoope to Conquer,' and a very pretty one to an Irish tune, which he had designed 
for Mifls Hardcastle ; but as Mrs. Bulkley, who played the part, could not sing, 
it was left out. He afterwards wrote it down for me, by which means it ha.s 
btren preserved, and now appears among his poems." — Boswell 6y Choker, p. 251 . 
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LETTEE, 

IN PROSB AND YSBSS, TO MB& BUVBURT.* 

Madam : I read your letter with all that allowance which eriticil 
candour could require^ but after all find so much to object to^ and 
so much to raise my indignation^ that I cannot help giving it t 
serious answer. I am not so ignorant, Madam, as not to see theste 
are many sarcasms contained in it, and solecisms also, (solecism is a 
word that comes from the town of Soleis in Attica among the 
Greeks, built by Solon, and applied as we use the word Kidder- 
minster for curtains from a town also of that name; but this is 
learning you have no taste for.) — I say. Madam, there are sarcasms 
in it and solecisms also. But, not to seem an ill-natured critic, FU 
take leave to quote your own words, and give you my remarks upon 
them as they occur. You begin as follows : — 

"I hope, my good I>ootor, yon soon wOl be heie^ 
And yonr spring yelyet coat yery smart wiU appear, 
To open onr ball ihe first day in the year.** 

Pray, Madam, where did you ever find the epithet ''good'* 
applied to the title of Doctor? Had you called me learned Doctor, 
or grave Doctor, or noble Doctor, it might be allowable, because 
they belong to the profession. But, not to cavil at trifles, you talk 
of my spring velvet coat, and advise me to wear it the first day in 
the year, that is in the middle of winter ; — a spring velvet in the 
middle of winter ! ! ! That would be a solecism indeed ; and yet, to 
increase the inconsistence, in another part of your letter you call me 
a beau : now, on one side or other, you must be wrong. K I am a 
beau, I can never think of wearing a spring velvet in winter ; and 
if I am not a beau — why — then — that explains itself. But let me 
go on to your two next strange lines : — 

** And bring with yon a wig that is modish and gay, 
To dance with the girls that are making of hay." 

* See note 2, p. 110. An invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Bunbury, in a rhymbi; 
and jocular strain, to spend some time with them at their seat at Barton in 
Suffolk, brought from the Poet the above reply, printed for the first time in 1837 
by Messrs. Prior and Wright, though written in 1772. 
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The absardity of making bay at. Ghnstmas you yourself seem 
fmhh of J jon say your sister will laugli, and so indeed she well may, 
\e Ladiis have an expression for a contemptuous sort of laughter^ 
HO comiemnere adunco ; that is^ to laugh with a crooked oose \ she 
gr liingh at you in the manner of the ancients if she thinks fit. — 
tl now I am come to the most extraordinary of all extraordinary 
ypositioiis^ which is^ to take your and your sister's advice in playing 
loo. The presumption of the offer raises my indignation beyond 
\ bounds of prose; it inspires me at once with verse and resentment. 
pke advice 1 And from whom ? You shall hear. 

^H i'irst let me suppose, what may shortly be true^ 
^Kbe company set and the word to be — loo ; 
^Rll smirking and pleasant and big with adventure^ 
^Knd ogling the stake wliieh is fixed in the centre. 
^Hotmd and rotmd go the cardsj wliile I inwardly damn^ 
' ^At never once finding a visit from pnm j 
, lay down my stake apparently cool, 

die thit harpies about me nil pocket the pool; 
I fret in my giizard, get cautiotts and sly, 
wish all my friends may be bolder than I ; 
f et still they sit snug ; not a creature will aim, 

losing their money, to venture at fame, 
Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scolJ, 
ri» in vain that I flatter the brave and the bold j 
All play thdr own way, and they think me an ass ; 

liat does Mrs. Bunbury P I, Sir P I pass, 
pray what does Miss Homeck ? Take eouragej come, do 1 
bo, I ? Let me see^ Sir ; why I must pass too. 
Bunbury frets, and I fret like the Devil, 
ee them so cowai'dty, lucky^ and civil ; 
fet still 1 sit snugj and continue to sigh on^ 
Hll madt^ by mj losses as bold as a lion. 
^1 venture at all ; while my avarice regards 
^■lie whole pool as my own. Come, give me five cards, 
^^^V^ell done ! cry the hidies ; ah \ Doctorj that's good, 
Tb(^ poors very rich. All 1 the Doctor is loo'd. 
Thus foil'd in my courage, on all sides perplext, 
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I ask for advice from the lady thaf s next. 

Pray, Ma'am, be so good as to give your advice; 

Don't yon think the best way is to venture for't twice? 

I advise, cries the lady, to try it I own ; 

Ah ! the Doctor is loo'd. Come Doctor, put down. 

Thus playing and playing I still grow more eager. 

And ao bold and so bold, Fm at last a bold beggar. 

Now, ladiesy I ask if law matters you're skilled in. 

Whether crimes such as yours should not come before Fielding; 

For giving advice that is not worth a straw. 

May well be called picking of pockets in law ; 

And picking of pockets with which I now charge ye, 

Is by Quiuto Elizabeth, death without clergy. 

What justice, when both to the Old Bailey brought ! 

By the gods Til enjoy it, tho' 'tis but in thought ! 

Both are placed at the bar with all proper deconun. 

With bunches of fennel and nosegays before 'em ; 

Both cover their faces with mobs and all that. 

But the Judge bids them angrily take off their hat. 

When uncover'd, a buzz of enquiry goes round. 

Pray what are their crimes ? They've been pilfering found. 

But, pray whom have they pilfer'd ? A Doctor, I hear ; 

What, yon solemn-faced odd-looking man that stands near ? 

The same. What a pity ! How does it surprise one ! 

Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on ! 

Then their friends all come round me with cringiug and leering. 

To melt me to pity and soften my swearing. 

First Sir Charles advances with phrases well strung, 

Consider, dear Doctor, the girls are but young. 

The younger the worse, I return him again. 

It shows that their habits are all dyed in grain ; 

But then they're so handsome, one's bosom it grieves : 

What signifies handsome when people are thieves ! 

But where is your justice ? Their cases are hard ; 

What signifies justice ? — I want the reward. 

There's the parish of Edmonton offers forty pounds— -There's tin 
parish of St. Leonard, Slioreditch, offers forty pounds — There's th« 
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parish of Tyburn, from the Hog in the Pound to St. Giles's Watch- 
house, offers forty pounds — I shall have all that if I convict them. — 

But consider their case, it may yet be your own, 
And see how they kneel ; is your heart made of stone ? 
lliis moves ; so at last I agree to relent. 
For ten pounds in hand and ten pounds to be spent. 

I challenge you all to answer this. I tell you, you cannot. It 
cats deep; but now for the rest of the letter ,- and next — but I want 
room. — So I believe I shall battle the rest out at Barton some day 
next week. — I don't value you all. 

0. a. 



INTENDED EPILOGUE 

TO 

"SHE STOOPS TO CONQUEE."» 



EitUr Mbsl Bitlklit, who ewrtnes very low as heginnkig to apeak ; then enftr 
Miss Catlkt, who MandtfuU before her, and eurttiee to the Audienoc, 

Mrj). Bulklet. 

UoiJ), Ma'am, your pardon. What's your business here ? 

Miss Catlet. 

The Epilogue. 

Mrs. Bdlklbt. 
The Epilogue ? 

Miss Catlet. 

Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 
Mrs. Bulklet. 
Sure you mistake. Ma'am. The Epilogue ? / bring it. 

* First printed in MuceUancous Worh, 1801. A copy of this Epilogue in 
Goldsmith's handwriting, given to the late Dr. Parr, his fellow -student at 
Edinburgh, remains, it is siiid. in the family of that gentleman. 
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MniCASur. 
Excuse m^ Ib'anL Hie Author bid tm sokg it 



Te beuix and bdles, that Conn this splendid ring, 
Suqiend jour oonvetsatioii wfaik I sing. 

Xb. BruuET. 
Whr, sure the girl's beside hendf ! an Epilogiie of singing? 
A hopdbl end indeed to snch a Uest beginnii^. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set — 
Excuse me^ Ma'am, I know the etiquette. 



What if we leaire it to the house? 



Mb& Bclklkt. 

The house ! — ^Agreed. 



Agreed. 
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Xb. BnxisT. 
And she whose partes largest shall proceed. 
And first, I hope you'll readily agree 
IVe all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 
What ! no return ? I find too late, I fear. 
That modem judges seldom enter here. 

Miss Catut. 
I'm for a different set, — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling. 
Still thus address the fair with voice beguiling. 

Turn, my (airest, turn, if ever 
Stn^phou caujrht thy ravished eye. 
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Pity take on your swain so clever, 
Who without your aid must die. 

Yes I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu ! 
Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho ! 

[Da Capo, 
Mb8. Bulklxt. 
Let ail the old pay homage to your merit ; 
Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 
Ye travell'd tribe, ye macaroni train. 
Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain ; 
Who take a trip to Paris once a year 
To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here ; 
Lend me your hands. — fatal news to tell. 
Their hands are only lent to the Heinel. 

MiBs Gatlit. 
Ay, take your travellers — travellers indeed ! 
Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where are the chiels ? — Ah ! ah, I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 

Air. — A bonmy young Lad is my Jodunf. 

I sing to amuse you by night and by day. 

And be unco merry when you are but gay ; 

When you with your bagpipes are ready to play. 

My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 

Mrs. Bulklst. 

Ye gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit. 

Make but of all your fortune one va ioute : 

Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 

" I hold the odds. — Done, done, with you, with you." 

Ye barristers, so fluent with grimace, 

" My Lord, — Your Lordship misconceives the case." 

Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner, 

" I wish I'd been call'd in a little sooner : " 
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Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty^ 
Gome, end the contest here, and aid my party. 

Miss Catlet. 
A ir. — BeUUnamony. 

Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack. 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
For sure I donH wrong you, you seldom are slack. 
When the ladie:;t are calling, to blush and hang back. 
For you're always polite and attentive. 
Still to amuse us inventive. 
And death is your only preventive : 
Your hands and your voices for me. 

Mbs. Bulklet. 
Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring ? 

Miss Catlbt. 
And that our friendship may remain unbroken. 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ? 

Mrs. Bulklit. 
Agreed. 

Miss Catlbt. 
Agreed. 

Mrs. Bulklbt. 
And now with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery — ^though he starves by wit. 
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ANOTHBR INTBNDED EPILOGUS 

to 

*'8H8 STOOPS TO OONQUB&,*' 

Thiu is a ]^bu»-HM> Anoito fliogBy 

A treaaoiy for lost and miaibig ihinp 

Lort hmnan wils have plaoee thero tmgofd Hum, 

And ihej who lose tibeir senses, there may find them. 

Bnt whWs this plaoe^ this atorehoase of the age? 

The Moon, says he ; — but / affinn, the Stage : 

At least in many things, I think, I see 

His lunar, and onr mimic world agree. 

Both shine at night, for, but at Footers ' alone. 

We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down. 

Both prone to change, no settled limits fix, 

And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 

But in this parallel my best pretence is. 

That mortals visit both to find their senses ; 

To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, cits, 

Come thronging to collect their scatter'd wits. 

The gay coquette, who ogles all the day. 

Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 

Hither the affected city dame advancing. 

Who sighs for operas, and dotes on dancing, 

Taught by our art, her ridicule to pause on, 

Quils the ballet, and calls for Nancy Dawson,* 

Presented in MS., among other papers, to Dr. Percy, by the Poet^ and finit 
Qted in Mitcdlaneout Works, 1801. 

At the Haymarket Theatre. 

A favourite air so caUed from the celebrated hornpipe dancer of that name 
Ml 1767). 

K 2 
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The gamester too, whose wit's all higli or low, 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 
Comes here to saunter, having made his bets. 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk ' too — ^with angry phrases stor'd. 
As " Dam'me, Sir," and " Sir, I wear a sword ; " 
Here lessoned for a while, and hence retreating, 
Goes out, affronts his man, and takes a beating. 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news. 
But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser. 
Our Author's the least likely to grow wiser; 
Has he not seen how you your favour place. 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace ? 
Without a star, a coronet, or garter, 
How can the piece expect or hope for quarter ? 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment : — the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature. 
Yes, he's far gone : — and yet some pity fix. 
The English laws forbid to punLsh lunatics. 

' A London baUy, or one of a set of London bullies, well known to the readen 
uf Swift and T^i* Spectator. The Mohawk of GDldsmith's time is admirablv 
drawn by Arthur Murphy in a letter to Garrick dated 10th of April, 1769 
— {Oarride Corretp., i. 839. 
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EPILOGUE, 
Spoken* hf Mr. Lee Lewetf in the character of Harlequin, at hie Ben^. 

Hold ! Prompter, hold ! a word before your nonsense : 
I'd speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said. 
My heels eclipsM the honours of my head ; 
That I found humour in a pyebald vest. 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

[Takes off his mask 

Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth ? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth ; 
In thy black aspect every passion sleeps. 
The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 
How hast thou fill'd the scene with all thy brood 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 
Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 
Whilst from below the trap-door demons rise. 
And from above the danghng deities. 
And shall I mix in this unhallowed crew ? 
May rosin' d lightning blast me if I do ! 
No — I will act, ril vindicate the stage ; 
Shakespeare liimself shall feel my tragic rage. 
Ort* ! off ! vile trappings ! a new passion reigns ! 
'Ihe maddening monarch revels in my veins. 
Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme : 
" Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds ! — soft — 'twas 
but a dream." 

' First printed in Goldsmith's Poetical and Dramatic Works, 1780. MeMsi-«. 
Prior and Wright say that this Epilogue was spoken 2Sth of May, 1774, twenty- 
four days after Goldsmith's death ; but that w:i8 the occasion of its repetition. 
It wa.M first spoken on the 7th of May, 1773. See (iniesCs Account of the Stat/e, 
Vol. v., p. 373. Charles Lee Lewes (dietl 1S(>3) wax the original Young Marlow 
in aS^'^ Stoifpjt to Conqurr. 
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Ay, 'twas but a dream, for now there's no retreating. 

If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 

'Twas thus that iBsop's stag, a creature blameless, 

Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless. 

Once on the margin of a fountain stood, 

And cavillM at his image in the flood. 

" The deuce confound,'' he cries, " these drumstick shanks, 

They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 

They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ! 

But for a head, yes, yes, I have a head. 

How piercing is that eye I how sleek that brow ! 

My horns ! — I'm told horns are the fashion now.'' 

Whilst thus he spoke, astonish'd, to his view. 

Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew ; 

" Hoicks ! hark forward !" came thund'ring from behind. 

He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind : 

He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 

He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. 

At length, his silly head, so priz'd before. 

Is taught hi> former folly to deplore ; 

Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free. 

And at one bound he saves himself — like me. 

[Taking a jump throvgh Ike tlage door. 
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(then nnder the management of the elder Colman), on the 29th of 
janoary, 1768 ; ran ten nights, and went through at least ^t« editkos 
the same year. 

Uoldsmith seems to hare taken the hint of Mr. Honeywood's character (the 
Good-natored man of the piece), from "the celebrated Mr. 8—- — , 
who, at that time, went by the name o{ ''The Qood-Natured Man,'' 
the loTer of the unfortunate IGas Braddock, commemorated in his own 
"Life of Nash." (See YoL iT.) He owned to Johnson, as Johnson 
informed Boswell, that he had borrowed the character of Croaker from 
Sasfurios in TKt Rambler (No. 59). Mr. Porster has pointed ont 
resemblances in the 92Dd Letter of "The Citisen of the World.** See 
Porster*8 GoUsmitk^ vol. iL, p. 58 ; ed. 1854. 



PREFACE. 

— ♦ - — 

When I undertook to write a comedy, I confess I was strongly pre- 
poap c o ood in favonr of the poets of the last age, and strove to imitate them. 
The term, genUd comedy, was then unknown amongst us, and little more 
was desired by an audience, than nature and humour, in whatever walks 
of liib they were most conspicuous. The author of the following scenes 
nerer imagined that more would be expected of him, and therefore to 
delineate character has been his principal aim. Those who know anything 
of oomposition, are sensible that, in pursuing humour, it will sometimes 
lead OS into the recesses of the mean ; I was even tempted to look for it 
in the master of a sponging-house ; but in deference to the public taste, 
grown of late, perhaps, too delicate, the scene of the baili& was retrenched 
in the representation.* In deference also to the judgment of a few friends, 
who think in a particular way, the scene is here restored. The author 
submits it to the reader in his closet ; and hopes that too much refinement 
will not banish humour and character from ours, as it has already done 
from the French theatre. Indeed, the French comedy is now become so 
very elevated and sentimental, that it has not only banished humour 
and Molidre from the stage, but it has banished all spectators too.* 

^ *' The scene of the bailiffs" in the opening of the third act appeared so broad 
ia ita homoor, as on the first night to keep the fiite of the piece some time in 
nispense ; nor was its safety fully secured till the fourth act, where Shuter, in the 
character of Croaker, read the supposed incendiary letter. 

* ** Returning home one day from dining at the chaplain's table, Mr. Johnson told 
me that Dr. Goldsmith had given a very comical and unnecessarily exact recital there 
of his own feelings when his play was hisse<l ; telling tlie company how he went to the 
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Upon the whole, the author returns his thanks to the public for the 
favourable reception which " The Gk>od-Natured Man ** has met with ; and 
to Mr. Colman i in particular, for his kindness to it It may not also be 
improper to assure any who shall hereafter write for the theatre, that 
merit, or supposed merit, will ever be a sufficient passport to his 
protection. 

Literary Clab at nighty and chatted gaily among his friends as if nothing had happeofld 
amiu ; that to impreas them still more forcibly with an idea of his magnanimity, he 
even sung his favourite song about ' an old woman toned in a blaniet tevaUeen Hma 
at high (u the moon; but ' all this while I was suffering horrid tortoies,' said be, 
* and verily believe that if I had put a bit into my mouth, it would have strangled me 
un the spot, I was so excessively ill ; but I made more noise than usual to cover sQ 
that ; and so they never perceived my not eatLog, nor I believe at all imagined to 
themselves the anguish of my heart ; but when all were gone except Johnson hoe I 
burst out a-crying, and even swore that I would never write again.' ' AH which, 
Doctor,' said Johnson, amazed at his odd frankness, * I thought had been a secret 
Iwtween you and me ; and I am sure I would not have said any thing about it for 
the world.* '* — Mrs. Piozzfs AnecdoteSy p. 246. 

' Gkiorge Colman, senior, then the lessee of Covent Garden Theatre. 
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FBOLOGUE, 
HMMoi i^ Dr, Jokuimt tpokm Sy Mr. Smii«|r.' 

Psmtfi} hj tbe load of life^ the weaiy mind 

SnrrejB the general toil of human kind; ' 

With cod sahmisaion joins the laboring train. 

And aodal aonow loees half its pain : ' 

Our anziooB bard, without complaint, may share 

This bustling season's epidemic care, 

Like Geesar's pilot, dignified by fieite. 

Tost in one common storm with all the great ; 

Distrest alike, the statesman and the wit. 

When one a borough courts, and one the pit. 



* Bfobert Bensley retired from the stage 6th of May, 1796, on which oooMion 
be arted Byander, in *' The Grecian Daughter,'* to Mrs. Siddons* Buphraaia. He 
!8 now best remembered by the labonred enlogiam of Lamb^ in his delightful eieay, 
** On some of the Old Actors/* 

' *'The first lines of this prologue are strongly charaoteristio of the dismal 
gloom of Johnson's mind ; which in his case, as in the case of all who are 
distressed with the same malady of imagination, transfers to others its own 
feelings. Who could suppose it was to introduce a comedy when Mr. Bensley 
solemnly began — 

* Press'd by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surreys Uie general toil of human kind.' 

But this dark ground might make Gbldsmith's humour shine the more." — 
BoswKLL by Oboksb, p. 189. 
' ** After this Ime the following couplet was inserted : — ^ 

* Amidst the toQs of thit returning year^ 
When aenatora and nobles leam tofeaVf 
Our UtOe bard,' kc. 

So Uie prologue appeared in The PviUe AdverUter. Gh>ldsmith probably thought 
that the Imes printed in italic characters might g^Te offence, and therefore pre- 
Tailed on Johnson to omit them. The epithet UtUe, which perhaps the author 
thought might diminish his dignity, was also changed to armoiM," &c. — MiLomc 
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The busy candidates for power and £Eune^ 

Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same; 

Disabled both to combat, or to fly. 

Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 

Unchecked on both, loud rabbles vent their rage, 

As mongrels bay the lion in a cage.' 

Th' offended burgess hoards his angry tale. 

For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 

Their schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss. 

Till that glad night, when all that hate may hiss. 

" This day the powder'd curls and golden coat," 

Says swelling Crispin, " begg'd a cobbler's vote." 

"This night, our wit," the pert apprentice cries, 

" Lies at my feet — I hiss him, and he dies." 

The great, 'tis true, can charm the electing tribe ; 

The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet judged by those, whose voices ne'er were sold. 

He feels no want of ill-persuading gold ; 

But confident of praise, if praise be due. 

Trusts without fear, to merit, and to you. 

' Originally : — 

'* Uncbeck'd on both, caprice may vent its rage, 
As children fret the lion in a cage." 
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THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 



ACT THE riKST. 

BcEXfb — An Apttrtmeni m Tomi^ ^alnTwooD's Homtm 

Mt Wm* Good Jarris^ make no apologies for this hoaest bltintnestt 
Fidelity, like yours, is the best excuse for every frcedoin. 

JariK I cauH help being biunt, and being very angry too, when I 
hear you talk of disiiihcriiing so good, so worthy a young gentle- 
man aa yoor nepbew, my master. All the world loves him. 

^j> Wm, Say rather, that he loves all the world; that is his 
btilL 

/arPt I am sure there is no part of it more dear to him thaJi you 
are^ though he has not seen you since he was a child* 

Sir Wm. WTjat signifies his affection to me ; or how can I be 
proud of a place in a heart, where every sharper and coxcomb find 
m easy entrance ? 

/tffi?. I gnuit you that lie is rather too good-natured j thnt he's 
too much every man's man j that he laughs this minute with one, 
and cries the next ^ith another : but whose instrucTttons may he 
tliank for all this P 

Sir Wm. Not mine, sure ? My letters to him during my employ* 
ment in Italy, taught him only that philosophy which might preventj 
not defend his errors. 

larv. Faith, begging your honour's pardon, I'm sorry they taught 
him any philosophy at all ; it has only served to spoil him^ Ttiis 
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same philosophy is a good horse in the stable, bat an arrant jade oa 
a journey. For my own part, whenever I hear him mention tbe 
name on't, Fm always sure he's going to play the fooL 

Sir JTm, Don't let us ascribe his faults to his phflosophy, I 
entreat you. No, Jarvis, his good-nature arises rather from his 
fears of offending the importunate, than his desire of making the 
deserving happy. 

Jarv. What it rises from, I don't know. But to be sure, cv«y 
body has it, that asks it. 

Sir Wm. Ay, or that does not ask it. I have been now for some 
time a concealed spectator of his follies, and find them as boundless 
as his dissipation. 

Jarv. And yet, faith, he has some fine name or other for them 
alL He calls his extravagance, generosity; and his trusting eveiy 
body, universal benevolence. It was but last week he went security 
for a fellow whose face he scarce knew, and that he called an act of 
exalted mu — mu — munificence ; ay, that was the name he gave it 

Sir Wm, And upon that I proceed, as my last effort, though with 
very little hopes to reclaim him. That very fellow has just 
absconded, and I have taken up the security. Now, my intention 
is to involve him in fictitious distress, before he haa plunged himadf 
into real calamity: to arrest him for that veiy debt; to dap an 
officer upon him, and then let him see which of his friends will 
come to his relief. 

Jarv. Well, if I could but any way see him thoroughly vexed, 
every groan of his would be music to me ; yet faith, I believe it 
impossible. I have tried to fret him myself every morning these 
three years ; but instead of being angry, he sits as calmly to hear me 
scold, as he does to his hair-dresser. 

Sir Wm. We must try him once more, however, and 1*11 go this 
instant to put my scheme into execution : and I don't despair of 
succeeding, as, by your means, I can have frequent opportunities of 
being about him without being known. What a pity it is, Jarvis, 
that any man's good-will to others should produce so much neglect 
of himself, as to require correction ! Yet we must touch his weak- 
nesses with a delicate hand. There are some faults so nearly 
allied to excellence, that we can scarce weed out the vice without 
eradicating the virtue. [EtH, 
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/tffT, Wdlj go thy waya, Sir William HoneywoocL It is not 
without reason, tliat the world allows thee to be the best of men. 
But here comes his hopeful nephew ; the strange good-natured^ 
fooliih, open-hearted— And yet, all his faults are such tliat one loves 
hizn still the better for them* 



Hmey. Wdl, Jarvis, what meaaages from my friend^i this 
momiiig? 

Jarp. You have 00 friends, 

If&ne^. Well ; from my acquaintance then ? 

/^fT. (PuJiln^ md iiUU.) A few of our usual cards of eom- 
pEoicnt-y timt's all. This bill from your tailor; this from your 
tiustt^ I and tliia from the little broker in Crooked-lanCp He says 
be hftfl beesi at a great deal of trouble to get back the money you 
onEscnredi 

B<mey* That I don^t know ; but I am sure we were at a great deal 
of trouble in getting him to lend it, 

Jart\ He has lost all patience. 

H&ne^. Then he has lost fl very good thing, 

JWf. There's that ten guineas you were sending to the poor 
gentlem&ti and his children in tlie Fleet. 1 believe that would stop 
his mouth for a while at leasts 

Jhne^, Ay, Jarvis^ but what will fill their mouths in the mean 
time? Must I be cruel, because he happens to be importunate; 
and, to relieve his avaricej leave them to insupportable distress P 

Jam. 'Sdeath t Sir, the question now is liow to relieve yourself; 
fOtifBelf. — Haven't I reason to be out of my sensesj when I see 
ifaiugs going at sises and sevens ? 

Hme^. \Vliatever reason yon may have for being out of your 
waam^ I hope you'll allow th^it I am not quite unr^isonable for 
coBtitiuing in mine. 

Jarv* Tou are the only man ahve in your pre?seut sitiifttion that 
could do m. Every thing upon the waste. Tlierc^s Miss Kichland 
gud her fine fortune gone alreadv» and upon the point of being given 
in your rival — 

Honey* I'm no man's rival, 

/arif, Toar uncle in Italy preparing to disinherit you ; your own 

t2 
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fortune almost spent; and nothing but pressing creditors, fiilse 
friends^ and a pack of drunken servants that your kindness has made 
unfit for any other family. 

Honey, Then they have the more occasion for being in mine. 

Jarv. Soh I What wiU you have done with him that I caught 
stealing your plate in the pantry ? In the fact ; I caught him in 
the fact. 

Honey. In the fact P If so^ I really think that we should pay 
him his wages^ and turn him off. 

Jarv. He shall be turned off at Tyburn, the dog ; we'll hang him, 
if it be only to frighten the rest of the family. 

Honey. No, Jarvis; ifs enough that we have lost what he has 
stolen ; let us not add to it the loss of a fellow-creature ! 

Jarv. Yery fine I well, here was the footman just now ; to com- 
plain of the butler : he says he does most work, and ought to have 
most wages. 

Honey. That's but just ; though perhaps here comes the butler to 
complain of the footman. 

Jarv. Ay, it's the way with them all, from the scullion to the 
privy-coimsellor. If they have a bad master, they keep quarrelling 
with him ; if they have a good master, they keep quarrelling with 
one another. 

Enter Butleb, drunk. 

But. Sir, I'll not stay in the family with Jonathan ; you must 
part with him, or part with me, thaf s the ex — ex — exposition of the 
matter. Sir. 

Honey. Full and explicit enough. But what's his fault, good 
Philip? 

But. Sir, he's given to drinking. Sir, and I shall have my morals 
corrupted by keeping such company. 

Honey. Ha I ha ! he has such a diverting way — 

Jarv. O, quite amusing. 

But. I find my wine's a-going. Sir ; and liquors don't go without 
mouths. Sir ; I hate a drunkard. Sir. 

Honey. Well, well, Philip, I'll hear you upon that another time ; 
so go to bed now. 

Jarv. To bed I let him go to the devil. 
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But. Begging your houotir's pardou, and begging your pardon, 
master Jar vis, Fll not go to bed, nor to the devH neither, 1 have 
aciugh to do to mind my cellar. I forgot, your IioeouTj Mr< Croaker 
9 bdow. I came on purpose to tell you, 

Hme^, Wliy didn't you show him up, blockhead ? 

But. Show him up. Sir 1 With all my heart. Sir. Up ot down, 
all's one to me. [jy^. 

Jawn Ay, we have one or other of that family in tMa hou^e from 
roDfuijig till night- lie cornea on the old aifair, I suppose. The 
match between his son that's just returned from Paris, and Miss 
Kichland, the young lady he's guardian to. 

llone^. Peihaps so. Mr, Croaker, knowing my friendship for 
the young lady, has got it into his head that 1 eau persuade her to 
iih.it I please^ 

Jarv. Ail 1 if you loved yourself but half as well as she lovea 
yoti^ we should soon see a marrii^e that would set all things to 
rights again. 
L ll<mt*^. Love me 1 Sure, Jarvis, you dream. No, no ; lier 
^Mtamacv with me never amounted to more than mere friendship^ — 
mere friendship* That she is the most lovely woman that ever 
wanned the human heart with desire, I own. But never let me 
harbour a thought of making her unhappy, by a connexion with on^ 
*o unworthy her merits as i am. No, Jarvis, it shall be my study 
to serve her, even in spite of my wishes ; and to secure her happi- 
aeiifi, though it destroys my own. 

Jam* vim ever the like ? 1 want patience. 
H ilone^. Besides, Jarvis, though I could obtain Miss Richland's 
^■in»eut, do you tliink I couhl succeed with her guardian, or Mrs, 
Crouker, his wife ; who, though both very fine hi their way, are yet 
a little oppoifit^. in thrir dispositions, you know, 

Jans, Opposite enough. Heaven knows ! the very reverse of each 
other: abe, all laugh and no joke; he, always complaining and 
^^iver sorrowful ; a fretful poor soul, that has a new distress for 
Rirery hour in th^ four-and- twenty — 

llonty. Hush, hush, he's coming up, he^U hear you. 

Jutv. One whose voice is a passing-bell — 

Hqjucj* Well, well % go, do, 

J&rts* A mvcn that bodca nothing but mischief ; a coffin and cross^ 
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bones; m bandk ctf rue; m spiig ot deidly niglitshade ; a — (HoutT'^ 
WOOD doffiag Ui wtOMik, ai lad pmtket kim off .) [Jbd/flnift 

Harney* I miisi own, mj cddmonitor is not entirdj wrcmg. Hieie 
is something in mj friend Croaker^s oonYenation that . entiidy 
dqnresses me. His veiy mirth is qnite an antidote to all gaieij, and 
his appeaianoe has a stronger effect on. my i^irits than an under- 
taker's shi^. — ^Mr. Croaker, this is such a satLsfsustion— 

AilierCiouam. 

Cro. A fdeasant morning to Mr. Honejwood, and many ctf them. 
How is this ! jon look most shockingly to-day, my dear frigid* I 
hope this weather does not affect yonr spirits. To be sure, if this 
weather oontinnes^ — ^I say nothing — ^Bnt Grod send we be all better 
this day three months ! 

Homey. I heartily concur in the wish, though, I own, not in your 
apprehensions. 

Oro. May be not Indeed, what signifies what weather we have 
in a country going to minlike onrs ? Taxes rising and trade falling. 
Mon^ flying ont of the kingdom, and Jesuits swarming into it. I 
know at this time no less than a hundred and twenty-seven Jesuits 
between Charing Cross and Temple Bar. 

Honey. The Jesuits will scarce pervert you or me, I should 
hope. 

Cro. May be' not. Indeed, what signifies whom they pervert in 
a country that has scarce any religion to lose ? Vm only afraid for 
our wives and daughters. 

Honey. I have no apprehensions for the ladies, I assure you. 

Cro. May be not. Indeed, what signifies whether they be perverted 
or no P The women in my time were good for something. I have 
seen a lady drest from top to toe in her own manufactures formerly. 
But uow-a-days, the devil a thing of their own manufacture's about 
them, except their faces. 

Honey, But, however these faults may be practised abroad, you 
don't find them at home, either with Mrs. Croaker, Olivia, or Miss 
Bichland ? 

Cro. The best of them will never be canonised for a saint when 
she's dead. By the bye, my dear friend, I don't find this match 
between Miss Bichland and my son much relished, either by one side 
or t'other. 
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Umtf* I tbaaght otlierwise. 

CVip, Ah, Mr, Honeywood, a little of your fine serious advice Lo 
joong lady might go far : 1 know she has a very exalted opinion 
ni your tuiderstauding. 

M<m€y. But would not tlmt be usurping an authority that more 
properly belongs to yourself ? 

Cm, Jly dear friend, you know but little of niy authority at 
iiome. People think, indeed, because they sei; me come out in a 
iDoniiiig tliusj with a pleasant face, ami to make my friends merry, 
t^l all's wdl witliin. But I have cares that would break a heart of 
stone. My wife has so encroached upon every one of my privileges, 
that Vm now no more than a mere lodger in my own house. 

IlmM^* Dui a little spirit exerted on your side might perhaps 
iBifcaie your authority* 

ChK No, though I had the spirit of a lion [ I do rouse soma- 
li mcB^ But what then ? always haggling and haggling* A man is 
^^ptd of getting the better before his wife is tired of losing the 
^HSrtory* 

^V if<?««y- It*8 a mehiDclioly consideration indeed, that our cliief 
" comforts often produce our great^t afixicties, aud that an increase of 
our possessions is but ati ialet to new disquietudes. 

Cro, Ah, my dear friend, these were the very words of poor Dick 
Doleful t-o me not a week before he made away with himself. 
Indeed^ Mr. Honey wood, I never see you but you put me in mind of 
poor Dick, Ah, there was merit neglected for you ! and so true a 
friend ! we loved each oth^ for thirty years^ and yet he never asked 
me to lend him a single farthing. 

Honey ^ Fray what could induce him to commit so rash an action 
at List? 

Cro. 1 douH know : some people were malidous enough to say it 
was keeping company with me ; because we used to meet now and 
tlien and open our hearts to each other. To be sure I loved to hear 
him talk, and he loved to hear me talk ; poor dear Dick ! lie used 
to say that Croaker rhymed to joker ; and so we used to laugh, — 

Poor Dick \ (fljin^ t^ cry. 

Mmey. His fate affects me, 

Cm* Ah, he grew sick of this miserable life, where we do nothing 
but eat and grow hungry^ dress and undress, get up and lie down ; 
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whik icamn, tlni sboald watch like m nnrae bj our side, fidk at tuk 
aakep as ve do. 

Humey. To aj a trath, if we compare that part of life wUdi 
is to come, bj that which we haTe past, the proqpect is hideous.^ 

Oro. life at the greatest and best is but a firoward childf tint 
must be hamonred and coaxed a little till it f aDs asleep, and the^ 
all the care is oyer.' 

Htmey. Terr troe. Sir ; nothing can exceed Ae vanity of our 
existaice, bat the foUr of onr pursuits. We wept when we came 
into the wodd, and ereiy dar teDs us why. 

Cro, Ah, mj dear friend, it is a perfect satisfaction to be miseraUe 
with jou. Mt son Leontine shan't lose the benefit of sudi fine 
conrersation. Ill just step home for him. I am willing to show 
him so much seriousness in one scarce older than himself. And 
what if I bring mj last letter to the Gazetteer on the increase and 
prepress of earthquakes ? It will amuse us, I promise you. I 
there proTc how the late earthquake is coming round to pay us 
another visit, from London to Lisbon, from Lisbon to the.Canary 
Islands, from the Canary Islands to Palmyra, from Palmyra to 
Constantinople, and so from Constantinople back to London 
again. \EgiL 

Honey. Poor Croaker ! his situation deserves the utmost pity. I 
shall scarce recover my spirits these three days. Sore to live upon 
such terms is worse than death itself I And yet, when I consider 
my own situation, — a broken fortune, a hopeless passion, friends in 
distress, the wish but not the power to serve them — {jpauriny and 
sighing). 

But. More company below. Sir; Mrs. Croaker and Miss 
Hichland : shall I show them up ? but the/re showing up them- 
selves. [EkU^ 

Enter Mbs. Cboakkk €md Miss RicHuon). 

Miss Rich. You're always in such spirits. 

' " If I should judge of that part of life which lies before me, by thai which I hare 
already seen, the proepect is Jiideous." — The Citizen of the Wotid, Letter Ixxiii. 

' Mr. Croaker here repeats, almost verbatim, the last sentence in Sir William 
Templets ** Discourse of Poetiy." (See Temple's woriu, Ed. 1720, 1 249.) Compare 
ii. 466, and iii. 65. 
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Mn. Cfo, We have jast come, my dear Honejwood, from the 
atictjon, Th^e wa? the old deaf dowager, as usual, bidding like a 
tmj agaiBst herself. And then bo curious in antiques 1 haiself the 
Mst genuine piece of antiquity in the whole collection* 

Mon^* Excuse mej ladies, if some uneasinesa from friendship 
uakm me unfit to share in this good-humour: I know you'll 
pardon me. 

Jfift# Cro. 1 vow he seems as melandiolj as if he had taken a dom 
of HI J hatband this morning* WeU, if Eichlaud here can pardon 
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I must. 



Mist Rich, You would seem to insinuate. Madam, that I have 
partieular re&sons for being disposed to refuse it. 

Mn, €ro, '\^Tiatever I insinuatCj my dear, don't be so ready to 
wish an expktjatjon. 

Mhi4 MicL I own I should be sorry Mr. Honcywood's long friend- 
ship and mine should be misunderstood- 

M<me^, There's no answering for others^ Madam. But I hope 
you'll never find me presuming to offer more than the most delicate 
friendship may reathly allow. 

Mtsn RkL And I shall be prouder of such a tribute from you, 
than the most passionate professions from others, 

Hmit^* My own sentiments. Madam i friendship is a disinterested 
commerce between equals; love, an abject intercourse between 
tyrants and slaves. 

Mm McL And, without a compHment, I know none more 
disinterested, or more capable of friendship, than Mr, Ilonejwood. 

Mfif. Cfo. And, indeed^ I know nobody that has more friends, at 
least among the ladies. Miss Fruzz, Miss Oddbody^ and Miss 
Winterbottom, praise him in all companies. As for Miss Biddy 
Bundle, she's his professed adinirer, 

3U8S Rich. Indeed ! an admfrer ! — I did not know, Sir> yon were 
such a favourite there. But is she seriously so handsome ? Is she 
the mighty thing taUsed of? 

Ilone^, The town, Madam^ seldom begina to praise a lady's beauty^ 
till she^fi beginning to lose it — {mniUng)^ 

Mn. Cro, But she's resolved never to lose it, it seems j for, as 
her natural face decays, her skill improves in making the artificiul 
one. Well, nothing diverts me more than one of these fine, oldj 
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dressy things, who thinks to conceal her age, bj ererywhere eifom% 
her person ; sticking herself up in the front of a side-box ; tnOiag 
through a minuet at Almack's ; and then^ in the public gardcH^ 
looking for all the world like one of the painted ruins of the pltee. 

Honey. Every 1^ has its admirers, ladies. While you, perimps, 
are trading among the wanner climates of youth, there ought to be 
some to carry on a useful commerce in the frozen latitudes bqrond 
fifty. 

MU8 BieL But, then, the mortificationa they must suffer, before 
they can be fitted out for traffic. I have seen one of them fret 
a whole morning at her hair-dresser, when all the fault was 
her face. 

Honey. And yet, Til engage, has carried that face at last to a 
very good market. This good-natured town. Madam, has husbandly 
like spectacles, to fit every age, from fifteen to fourscore. 

Mrs. Cro. Well, you're a dear, good-natured creature. But you 
know you're engaged with us this morning upon a strolling party. 
I want to show Olivia the town, and the things ; I believe I shall 
have business for you for the whole day. 

Honey. I am sorry. Madam, I have an appointment with Mr. 
Croaker, which it is impossible to put off. 

Mrs. Oro. What! with my husband? Then Fm resolved to 
take no refusaL Nay, I protest you must. You know I never 
laugh so much as with you. 

Hoiiey. Why, if I must, I must. FD swear you have put me 
into such spirits. Well, do you find jest, and FU find laugh, I 
promise you. We'll wait for the chariot in the next room. 

EvUr Lbovtifi amd Outia. 

Leon. There they go, thoughtless and happy. My dearest Olivia, 
what would I give to see you capable of sharing in their amuse- 
ments, and as cheerful as they are. 

Olivia. How, my Leontine, how can I be cheerful, when I have 
so many terrors to oppress me? The fear of being detected by this 
family, and the apprehensions of a censuring world, when I mu^ be 
detected — 

Leon. The world, my love ! what can it say ? At worst it can 
oidy say, that, being compelled by a mercenary guardian to embrace 
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I life jou disliked, you fonoed a resolution of fljing mth. tlie maa 
of jottT choice ; that, you confided in his hooour^ and took refuge in 
my father's house ; the only one where yours could reraaiu without 

Olima^ But conddar^ Leontme^ your disobedieooe and my tndis- 
occtioti^ youf being lenl to Fmace^ to bniig home a sister^ and^ 
i Mto id of a sister^ bnnging home — 

Jiean. One dearer tban a thousaad sisters. One that 1 am con- 
fitioed will be equally dear to the rest of the family^ when she comes 

tbe known* 
Olivia^ And thatj I fearj will shortly be< 
Le<m. Impossible^ till we ourselves think proper to make the 
icovery* My sister, you know, has been with her aunt, at Lyansp 
ic^e alie was a child^ and you find every creature in the family takes 
u for her* 

Oiivia. But mayn^t she write, mayn't her aunt write? 
Leon. Her aunt scarce ever writes, and all my sister's letters are 
directed to me. 

Oiiim, But won't your refusing Hiss Ricliland, for whom you 
know the old gentleman int-enda you, create a suspicion P 

JL^n. There, there's my master-stroke. I have resolved not to 
^ttse her ; nay, an hour hence I have consented to go with my 
her to make her an offer of my heart and fortune. 
QUvm* Tour heart and fortune ! 

L6(m* Don*t be alarmed, my dearest. Can Olivia think so meanly 

my honour or my love, as to suppose I could ever hope for 

ppiness from any but her P ^o, my Olivia, neither the force, nor, 

permit me to add, the dehcBcy of my passion, leaves any room to 

5|jcct me. I only ofler Miss Eichland a l;eart I am convinced she 

ill refuse ; as I am confident, that, without knowing it, her affec- 

ns are fixed upon Mr. Honeywood. 

Oikm. Mr, Uoueywood ! You'll excuse my apprehensions ; hut 

hen your merits come to be put in the balance — 

Lctm. You view them with too much partiality. However, by 

iwjilfiTig thia ofi^er, I show a seeming compliance with mj father's 

d ; and, perhaps, upon her refusal, I may have his consent to 

for myself, 

Oima* Well, I submit. And yet, my Leontine, I own I shall 
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envy her even your pretended addresses. I consider every looki 
every expression of your esteem, as due only to me. This is follj, 
perhaps : I allow it : but it is natural to suppose, that merit wbich 
has made an impression on one's own heart, may be powerful o?er 
that of another. 

Iteon. Don't, my life's treasure, don't let us make imaginary evils, 
when you know we have so many real ones to encounter. At worst, 
you know, if Miss Eichland should consent, or my father refuse his 
pardon, it can but end in a trip to Scotland; and — 

Enter Cboaesr, 

Oro, Where have you been, boy? I have been seeking you. 
My friend Honeywood here has been saying such c(Hnfortable 
things. Ah! he's an example indeed. Where is he? I left 
him here. 

Zeon. Sir, I believe you may see him, and hear him too, in the 
next room ; he's preparing to go out with the ladies. 

Oro. Good gracious ! can I believe my eyes or my ears ! I'm 
struck dumb with his vivacity, and stunned with the loudness of his 
laugh. Was there ever such a transformation ! {A laugh behind 
tie scenes, Croakeb mimics it) Ha ! ha ! ha I there it goes : a 
plague take their balderdash ! Yet I could expect nothing less, 
when my precious wife was of the party. On my conscience, I 
believe she could spread a horse-laugh through the pews of a 
tabernacle. 

Leon, Since you find so many objections to a wife. Sir, how can 
you be so earnest in recommending one to me? 

Oro. I have told you, and tell you again, boy, that Miss Richland's 
fortune must not go out of the family ; one may find comfort iu the 
money, whatever one does in the wife. 

Leon. But, Sir, though, in obedience to your desire, I am 
ready to marry her, it may be possible she has no inclination 
to me. 

Oro, I'll tell you once for all how it stands. A good part of 
Miss Bichland's large fortune consists in a claim upon Government, 
which my good friend, Mr. Lofty, assures me the Treasury will 
allow. One-half of this she is to forfeit, by her father's will, in 
case she refuses to marry you. So, if she rejects you, we seize half 
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fortiiiie ; if slie accepts you, we seize the whole, and a fine girl 
Uie bargain. 

£em* But, SItj if you will but listen to reason*^ 
Cr0^ &>ra€i, theDj produce your reasons. I tell you, Vm fixed, 
determined | so now produce your reasons. When I'm determined, 
I always listen to reason^ because it can then do no harm. 

JjfQn, You have alleged that a mutual choice was the first requisite 
in matrimonii happiness. 

Cm. Well, and you have both of you a mutual choice. She has 
her choice— to many you, or lose half her fortune ; and you have 
your choice — to marry her, or pack out of doors without any 
fortune at all. 
Ze<m. An only son^ Sir, might expect more indulgence, 
Cr&^ An only father. Sir, might expect more obedience ; brides, 
has not your sister here, that never disobliged me in her life, as good 
a right as yon ? He's a sad dog, Lii?y, my dear, and would take all 
from yon* Bnt he shan't, I teU you he shan't, for you shall have 
our slmre. 
Oiivm. Dear Sir, I wish you'd be courijaced, that I can never be 
ppy in any addition to my fortune which is taken from his, 
Cro, Well, well, it's a good child, so say no more : but come with 
me, and we shall see something that will give us a great deal of 
pleasure, I promise you ; old Boggins, the curry-comb maker, \ying 
in state ; I atn told he makes a veiy handsome corpse, and becomea 
hia coffin prodigiously »* He was an intimate friend of mine, and 
these are friendly things we ought to do for each other. [EffmnL 



ACT THE SECOND. 

Mm EkL Olivia not his sister ? Olivia not Leontine's sister? 
tou amaze me I 
(r^m. No more his sister than I am ; I had it all from his own 
^ant ; I can get any tiling from that quarter. 



'Compare L«i4er xiL of ^^Tlie Citiien of llif! World," 
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Him Rick. But how P Tell me again^ Garnet. 

0am. Why, Madam^ as I told you before^ instead of goiiig to 
Lyons to bring home his sister, who has been there with her tnnt 
these ten years, he never went further than Paris : there he saw and 
fell in love with this young lady — by the bye, of a prodigious funfly. 

Mi99 Rich. And brought her home to my guardian as Ids 
daughter? 

Gam. Yes, and daughter she will be. If he donH consent to 
their marriage, they talk of trying what a Scotch parson can do. 

jjftw Rich. Well, I own they have deceived me — ^And so 
demurely as Olivia carried it too ! — ^Would you believe it. Garnet, 
I told her all my secrets ; and yet the sly cheat concealed all this 
from me ? 

Chtm. And, upon my word. Madam, I donH much blame her : 
she was loth to trust one with her secrets, that was so veiy bad at 
keeping her own. 

Mi99 Rich. But, to add to their deceit, the yoimg gentleman, it 
seems, pretends to make me serious proposals. My guardian and he 
are to be here presently, to open the affair in form. You know I 
am to lose haK my fortune if I refuse him. 

0am. Yet, what can you do ? For being, as you are, in love with 
Mr. Honeywood, Madam — 

Mis9 Rich. How ! idiot, what do you mean ? In love with Mr. 
Honeywood ! Is this to provoke me ? 

Gam. That is. Madam, in friendship with him ; I meant nothing 
more than friendship, as I hope to be married ; nothing more. 

Miss Rich. Well, no more of this. As to my guardian and his 
son, they shall find me prepared to receive them : Fm resolved to 
accept their proposal with seeming pleasure, to mortify them by 
compliance, and so throw the refusal at last upon them. 

Gam. Delicious! and that will secure your whole fortune to 
yourself. Well, who could have thought so innocent a face could 
cover so much 'cuteness ! 

Miss Rich. Why, girl, I only oppose my prudence to their 
cunning, and practise a lesson they have taught me against 
themselves. 

Gam. Then you're likely not long to want employment, for here 
they come, and in close conference. 
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limm* Excuse me^ Sir, if I seem to hesitate upon the point of 
puittng t0 tlie kdv so important a question. 

Cfo* Lord! good Sifj moderate your fears; joa're so plagnj shy, 
thai one would tliiuk you had changed sexes ^ I tell jou we must 
have the half or the whole, Come^ kt me see with wlmt spirit you 
hcgiu: Well, why don't yon? Eh! what? Well then — I must^ it 
seems — Miss Kichlandj my dear, I believe yoo guess at our business ; 
an alTatr which my son here comes to open, that nearly concenis your 
happiness. 

Miis Rick. Sir, 1 should be ungrateful not to be pleased with any 
thing that coraes recommended by you. 

€'ro. How, boy, could jott desire a finer opening ? Why don'fe 
yon b^n, I say P [fb LKoimim. 

Le^H. ^Tis true. Madam, ray father. Madam, has some intentions 
— ^hem — of explaiuing an affair — which — himself — can best explain. 



Cra* Tes, my dear ; it comes entirely from my son ; it's all a 
request of his own. Madam. And 1 will permit him to make the 
h&X of it. 

ieaa. The whole affair is only this, Madam ; my father has a 
proposal to make, which he insists none but himself shall deliver, 

Qro, My mind misgives me, the fellow will never be brought on 
(«nd#). In sliortj Madam, you see before you one that loves you, 
one whose whole happiness i§ all in you* 

Miss EkA* I never had any doubts of your regard, Sir^ and I 
hope you can have none of my dnty* 

Cm, Thafa not the thing, my little sweeting ; my love 1 No, no, 
an other-guess lovei- than I : there he stands, Madam, his very looks 
declare the force of his passion — Call up a look, you dog ! {adde)^ — 
But then, had you seen liim, as I have, weeping, speaking soU- 
loquies and blank verse, sometimes melancholy, and sometimes absent. 

MUi Mki, I fear, 8ir, he's absent now ; or such a declaration 
woold have come most properly from himself. 

Cfv, Himself, Madam 1 he would die before he could make such 
ft oonfcasioB i and if he had not a channel for his pasadon through 
me, it would ere now have drowned his understanding* 
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Miss Rich. I must grant. Sir, there are attractions in modest 
diffidence above the force of words. A silent address is die 
genuine eloquence of sincerity. 

Cro. Madam, he has forgot to speak any other language; silenfle 
is become his mother-tongue. 

Miss Rich. And it must be confessed. Sir, it speaks reiy 
powerfully in his favour. And yet I shall be thought too forward 
in making such a confession ; shanH I, Mr. Leontine ? 

Leon. Confusion I my reserve will undo me. But, if modesty 
attracts her, impudence may disgust her. Til try {aside). Don't 
imagine from my silence. Madam, that I want a due sense of the 
honour and happiness intended me. My father. Madam, tells me, 
your humble servant is not totally indifferent to you — ^he admires 
you : I adore you ; and when we come together, upon my soul I 
believe we sluJl be the happiest couple in all St. James's. 

Miss Rich. If I could flatter myself you thought as you speak 
Sir— 

Leon. Doubt my sincerity. Madam ? By your dear self I swear. 
Ask the brave if they desire glory? ask cowards if they covet 



Cro. Well, well, no more questions about it. 

Leon. Ask the sick if they long for health? ask misers if thej 
lovfi money ? ask 

Cro. Ask a fool if he can talk nonsense ! Whaf s come over the 
boy ? What signifies asking, when there's not a soul to give you an 
answer ? If you would ask to the purpose, ask this lad/s consent to 
make you happy. 

Miss Rich. Why indeed. Sir, his uncommon ardour almost 
compels me — ^forces me to comply. And yet Tm afraid he'll despise 
a conquest gained with too much ease ; won't you, Mr. Leontine ? 

Leon. Confusion! {aside). Oh, by no means. Madam, by no 
means. And yet. Madam, you talked of force. There is nothing I 
would avoid so much as compulsion in a tiling of this kind. No, 
Madam, I will still be generous, and leave you at liberty to refuse. 

Cro. But I tell you. Sir, the lady is not at liberty. If s a match. 
Tou see she says nothing. Silence gives consent. 
. Leon. But, Sir, she talked of force. Consider, Sir, the cruelty of 
constraining her inclinations. 
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Oro. Bat I aaj thiere's no croeUy. Don't yon know, blockhead^ 
fiiifc girlB hare always a ronndabont way of saying yes before 
oompany P So get yon both gone together into the next room, and 
bang him that intermpts the tender explanation, . Oet yon gone, I 
say; TU not hear a word. 

Lmm. But, Sir, I mnst beg leave to insist— 

Oro. Get off, yon puppy, or TU beg leave to insist upon knocking 
you down. Stupid whelp I But I don't wonder : the boy takes 
enfcixely after his mother. [Euwa Miss BioHLAm imd LionnnL 

Alter Mb8. Cboaub. 

Mf9. Cro. Mr. Croaker, I bring you something, my dear, that I 
bdieve will make you smile. 

Oro. Ill hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 

Mrs. Cro. A letter; and, as I knew the hand, I ventured to 
open it. 

Cro. And how can you expect your breaking open my letters should 
give me pleasure? 

Mm. Cro. Poo I if s from your sister at Lyons, and contains good 
news ; read it. 

Oro. What a Frenchified cover is here ! That sister of mine 
has some good qualities, but I could never teach her to fold a 
letter. 

Mrs. Cro. Fold a fiddlestick. Bead what it contains. 

Croaker (readmg), 

''Dear Nick, 
'' An English gentleman, of large fortune, has for some time made 
private, though honourable proposals to your daughter Olivia. They 
love each other tenderly, and I find she has consented, without 
letting any of the family know, to crown his addresses. As such 
good offers don't come every day, your own good sense, his large 
fortune, and family considerations, will induce you to forgive her. 

'' Yours ever, 

"Rachabl Ceoakbr." 

My daughter Olivia privately contracted to a man of large fortune I 
This is good news, indeed. My heart never foretold me of this. 

TOL. L V 
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And jet, how slfly the little baggage has carried it ainoe ahe 
home ; not a word onH to the old ones for the wodd. Yet Itboa|^ 
I aaw something she wanted to conceal. 

Mrs. Cro. Well, if thej have concealed their amour, Uiej ahan'k 
conceal their wedding ; that shall be public, Vm reaolYed. 

Cro. I tell thee, woman, the wedding is the most foolish put d 
the ceremony. I can never get this woman to think of tha nost 
serious part of the nuptial engagement. 

Mrs. Ore. What would you have me think of, their fiomexal ? But 
come, tell me, my dear, don't you owe more to me than yon care to 
confess ? Would you have ever been known to Mr. Lofty, who has 
undertaken Miss Bichland's claim at the Treasury, but forme? 
Who was it first made him an acquaintance at Lady Shabbanx»i's 
rout ? Who got him to promise us his interest ? Is not he a 
backstairs favourite, one that can do what he pleases with those 
that do what they please P Is not he an acquaintance that all your 
groaning and lamentation could never have got us P 

Cro. He is a man of importance, I grant you. And yet what 
amazes me is, that, while he is giving away places to all the world, 
he can't get one for himself. 

Mrs. Cro. That perhaps may be owing to his nicety. Grreat moL 
are not easily satisfied. 

Enter French Servant. 

Serv. An expresse from Monsieur Lofty. He vil be vait upon 
your honours instammant. He be only giving four five instruction, 
read two tree memorial, call upon von ambassadeur. He vil be vid 
you in one tree minutes. 

Mrs. Cro. You see now, my dear. What an extensive depart- 
ment ! Well, friend, let your master know that we are extremely 
honoured by this honour. Was there anything ever in a higher style 
of breeding P All messages among the great are now done by 
express. 

Cro. To be sure, no man does little things with more solemnity, 
or claims more respect than he. But he's in the right on't. In our 
bad world, respect is given where respect is claimed. 

Mrs. Cro. Never mind the world, my dear; you were never in a 
pleasanter place in your life. Let us now think of receiving him 
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with proper respect — (a had rap^dng at ih& door), — and there he is, 
bj the thuDilermg rap. 

€m. Aj, verily, there he is ! as close upon the heels of his own 
cxprest&j as an indorsement upon the back of a bill. Well, Til leave 
you to receive him, whilst I go to chide my httle Olivia for 
jtitending to steal a marriage without mine or her aunt's consent, 
1 must seem to be angry, or she too may begin to despise my 
ftaibodty. [jye, 

Bnief LovTT^ »peaJdng to kit E^maii. 

Lfyff^. ** And if the Teuetian ambassador, or that teasing cr cat arc 
the Marquis, should call^ Fm not at home, Dam*me, Fll be pack- 
horse to none of them/' My dear madam, I have just snatched a 
moment — '^ And if the espr esses to his grace be ready, let thein 
be sent off; they're of importance,*' — Madamj I ask a thousand 
pardons, 

Mrs, Cfo. SiTj this honour — 

Xf//y. "And, Dubardieul if the person calls about the com- 
inisston, let him know tliat it is made out* As for Lord Cumber- 
Courtis stale request, it can keep cold : you understand me;"' — 
Mad^un, I a^k ten thousand pardons « 

Mr»* Q'o. Sir, this honour — 

Loji^* ** And, Dnbardieu 1 if the man comes from the Cornish 
borough, you must do him ; you must do him, I say/' — Madam, 1 
ask ten thousand pardons.^ — *^ And if the Bussian ambassador calls ; 
but he will scarce call to-day, I believe/' — And now, madam, I have 
just got time to express my happiness in having the lionoor of 
being permitted to profess myself your most obedient humble 
ficn'ant, 

Mrs* CfO. Sir, the happiness and honour are all mine: and yet, 
I'm only robbing the public wliile I detain yon, 

Z^/f< Sink the public, madam, when the fair are to be attended. 
Ah, could all my hours be so charmingly devoted 1 Sincerely, don^t 
you pity us poor creature in atfairs ? Thus it is eternally ; sohcited 
for places here, teased for pensions there, and courted everywhere, 
I know you pity me. Yes, I see you do* 

J/r#, Cro, Ei5cuse me, sir- " Toils of empires pleasures are," as 
WaHer savs. 
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Xg%. Waller, Waller, is he of the House ? 

Mrs. Oro. The modem poet of that name, sir. 

Lofty. Oh, a modem ! we men of business despise the modems; 
and as for the ancients, we have no time to read thenu Foetiy is a 
pretty thing enough for our wives and daughters ; but not for 
Why now, here I stand that know nothing of books. I say, i 
I know nothing of books ; and yet, I believe, upon a land-caniigB 
fishery, a stamp act, or a jaghire, I can talk my two hours without 
feeling the want of them. 

Mrs. Cro. The world is no stranger to Mr. Loft/s eminence in 
every capacity. 

Lofy. I vow to gad. Madam, you make me blush. Fm nothing, 
nothing, nothing in the world ; a mere obscure gentleman. To be 
sure, indeed, one or two of the present ministers are pleased to 
represent me as a formidable man. I know they are pleased to 
bespatter me at all their little dirty levees. Yet, upon my soul, I 
wonder what they see in me to treat me so ! Measures, not men, 
have always been my mark ; and I vow, by all thaf s honourable, 
my resentment has never done the men, as mere men, any manner of 
harm — that is, as mere men. 

Mrs. Cro. What importance, and yet what modesty I 

Lofty. Oh, if you talk of modesty, madam, there, I own, Fm 
accessible to praise : modesty is my foible : it was so the Duke of 
Brentford used to say of me. " I love Jack Lofty," he used to say : 
*' no man has a finer knowledge of tilings ; quite a man of informa- 
tion; and, when he speaks upon his legs, by the Lord he's 
prodigious, he scouts them ; and yet all men have their faults ; too 
much modesty is his," says his Grace. 

Mrs. Cro. And yet, I dare say, you don't want assurance when 
you come to solicit for your friends. 

Lofty. O, there indeed Fm in bronze. Apropos ! I have just 
been mentioning Miss Bichland's case to a certain personage ; we 
must name no names. When I ask, I am not to be put off. 
Madam. No, no, I take my friend by the button. — " A fine girl. 

Sir; great justice in her case. A friend of mine ^borough 

interest business must be done, Mr. Secretary. 1 say, 

Mr. Secretary, her business must be done. Sir." Thaf s my way. 
Madam. 
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Mr9. €ro. Bless mc I jou said all tliis to tlie Secretary of State, 
did you ? 

Lq/I^. I did not say the Secretary, did IP Wellj curse it, 
siuce yoQ have fou.nd me oat, I will Doi deny it. It was to tlie 
Seciietajy. 

MfM* Cro, This was going to the fountain-head at once, not 
applying to the understrappers, as Mr. Honeywood would have 
bad US. 

Lofiy* Honeywood I he ! he ! He was, indeed, a fine solicitor. 
I suppose you have heard what hag just happened to him ? 

Jfm Gro, Poor dear man ! no accident, I hope ? 

Lofi^. Undone, Madam, that's all. His creditors have taken 
liim into cuBtody. A prisoner in his own house. 

Mrs, Cfo. A prisoner in his own house ! How ? At this very 
time ? Fni quite unhappy for him. 

Lqfig. Why, so am I. The man, to be sure, was immensely 
good-natured^ But then I could never find that he had anything 
in him* 

Jfr*. Cro, His manner, to be sure, was excessively harmless ; some, 
indt^d. thought it a little dull. For my part, I always concealed 
Boy opmion* 

Jjf^f* It can't be concealed. Ma Jam ; the man was dull, dull as 
the last new comedy ! a poor impracticable creature I I tried onc^ 
or twice to know if he was fit for business ; but he had scarce 
lalrnts to be groom -porter to an orange-barrow* 

Mr$, Crv, How diirercntly does Miss Ricldand think of him I for 
1 believe, with all his faults, she loves him, 

Lf/^j, Loves him ! doea she ? Yon should core her of that by 
all means. Let me see; what if she were sent to him this instant, 
ill his present doleful situation ? My life for it, that works her cure* 
Distrciis is a perfect antidote to love* Suppose we join her in the 
next room ? Mias Richland is a fine girl, has a fine fortune, and 
Trm?^t not be thrown away. Upon my honour, Madjtm, I have a 
regtird for Miss RichlatKl ; and rattier than sl»e should be thrown 
away, I shotdd think it no indignity to marry her myself, [^sMiit, 



Enter Olivia attd Liohttiiv^ 

X(?(/rt. And yet, trust me, Olivia, 1 liad every miaon to exjtcDt 
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Miss Bichland's refasal, as I did everything in my power to desem 
it. Her indelicacy surprises me. 

Olivia. Sore, Leontine, there's nothing so indelicate in bemg 
sensible of your merit. If so^ I fear I shall be the most goill^- 
thing alive. 

Leon. But you mistake^ my dear. The same attention I psed to 
advance my merit with you, I practised to lessen it with her. Whit 
more could I do ? 

Olivia. Let us now rather consider what is to be done. We have 
both dissembled too long. — I have always been ashamed — ^I am now 
quite weary of it. Sure I could never have undergone so much fxnt 
any other but you. 

Leon. And you shall find my gratitude equal to your kindest 
compliance. Though our friends should totally forsake us, Olivia, 
we can draw upon content for the deficiencies of fortune. 

Olivia. Then why should we defer our scheme of humble 
happiness, when it is now in our power? I may be the favourite 
of your father, it is true; but can it ever be thought, that his 
present kindness to a supposed child will continue to a known 
deceiver ? 

Leon. I have many reasons to believe it will. As his attach- 
ments are but few, they are lasting. His own marriage was a 
private one, as ours may be. Besides, I have sounded him already 
at a distance, and find all his answers exactly to our wish. Nay, by 
an expression or two that dropped from him, I am induced to think 
he knows of this affair. 

Olivia. Indeed ! But that would be a happiness too great to be 
expected. 

Leon. However it be, Tm certain you have power over him; and 
I am persuaded, if you informed him of our situation, that he would 
be disposed to pardon it. 

Olivia. You had equal expectations, Leontine, from your last 
scheme with Miss Richland, which you find has succeeded most 
wretchedly. 

Leon. And that's the best reason for trying another. 

Olivia. If it must be so, I submit. 

Leon, As we could wish, he comes this way. Now, my dearest 
Olivia, be resolute. TU just retire within hearing, to come 
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in at a proper timej either to share your liangerj or confirm your 

BiOer CB0J.EXA. 

Om. Yes, I mtist forgive her ; and yet not too easily, neither. It 
will be proper to keep ijp the decorums of resentment a littlej if it 
be only to impress her witli an idea of my authority, 

Oiwiii. How I tfcmble to approach him I — Might I presume^ Sir, 
— ^if I inl4*iTiipt yon — 

Cfo. No, diild, where I have an affection, it is not a little thing 
Ibit can interrupt me. Affection gets over little tilings. 

Olma. Sir, ytm^re too kiful* I'm sensible how ill I deserve this 
piirliahtj i yet, Heaven knows, there is nothing I wonld not do to 
gnin it. 

Ota, And you have but too well succeeded, you little hnssy^ you, 
AVith tliose endearing ways of yours, on my conscience, I could lie 
brought to foi^ve auything, unless it were a very great offence 
indeed. 

(Xieia. But mine is such an offcnee— When you know my guilt 
— Te^, you shall know it, though I fed the greatest pain in tlko 
confession, 

Cro^ Why, then, if it be so very great a pain, you may spare 
f oursclf the trouble | for I know every syllable of the matter before 
yoQ begin. 

Oiima, Indeed 1 then Vm undone. 

Cm* Ay, miss, you wanted to steal a match, without letting me 
know it, did you ? But Tm not worth being coTisulted, I suppose, 
when tliero-s to be a marriage in my own family* No, I'm 
nobody* I'm to be a mere article of family lumber ; a piece of 
cracked china to be stuck up in a corner, 

Odviu, Dear Sir, nothing but the dread of your authority could 
induce us to concc^ it from you, 

f*r(i. No, nOj my consequence is no more j I'm as little minded m 
a dciid Russian in winter, just stuck up with a pipe in its mouth till 
thcfe c4)mes a thaw — It goes to my heart to vex her. \A»tdf. 

Oiima, I was prepared, Sir, for youj anger, aad despaired of 
pardon, even while I presumed to ask it. But your severity shall 
never abate my atle^tion, BB mj punishment is but justice. 

€ro* And yet you should not despair neither, Livy. We ought 
iQ liope all for the h^L 
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Olivia. And do you permit me to hope. Sir ? Om I cm fojtd 
to be forgiven P Bat hope has too long deceived me. 

Cro. Why then, child, it shanH deceive yon now, for I forgive joa 
this very moment; I forgive you all; and now yon are indeed 17 
daughter. 

Olivia. O transport I this kindness overpowers me. 

Cro. I was always against severity to our children. We have 
been young and giddy ourselves, and we can't expect boys and giili 
to be old before their time. 

Olivia. What generosity I But can yon forget the many fidse* 
hoods, the dissimulation 

Cro. You did indeed dissemble, you urchin, yon; but whcm's 
the girl that won't dissemble for a husband? My wife. and I 
had never been married, if we had not dissembled a little before- 
hand. 

Olivia. It shall be my future care never to put such generosity to 
a second trial. And as for the partner of my offence and foUy, 
from his native honour, and the just sense he has of his duty, I can 
answer for him that 

JSnter Liontinb. 

Leon. Permit him thus to answer for himself {kneeling). Thus, 
Sir, let me speak my gratitude for this unmerited forgiveness. Tes, 
Sir, this even exceeds all your former tenderness. I now can boast 
the most indulgent of fathers. The life he gave, compared to this, 
was but a trifling blessing. 

Cro. And, good Sir, who sent for you, with that fine tragedy face, 
and flourisliing manner ? I don't know what we have to do with 
your gratitude upon this occasion. 

Lean. How, Sir! Is it possible to be silent, when so much 
obliged ? Would you refuse me the pleasure of being grateful ? of 
adding my thanks to my Olivia's P of sharing in the transports that 
you have thus occasioned ? 

Cro. Lord, Sir, we can be happy enough without your coming in 
to make up the party. I don't know whaf s the matter with the boy 
all this day ; he has got into such a rhodomontade manner all this 
morning 1 

Leon. But, Sir, I that have so large a part in the benefit, is it not 
my duty to show my joy P is the being admitted to your favour so 
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di^ an otdigatioiiP is the happiness of manying my OliWa so 
■nail a blessing? 

Oro. Manyii^Oliml manying Olivia I manying his own sister! 
Sure the boy is out of his senses. His own sister 1 

Zeom. My sister ! 

Olivia. Sister ! How hare I been mistaken 1 [A§Uk. 

Leon. Some corsed mistake in aU this^ I find. [A§ide. 

Oro, What does the booby mean P or has he any meaning? £h, 
what do yon mean^ yon blodchead^ yon P 

Lefm. Mean^ Sir^ — ^why^ Sir— only when my sister is to be married, 
that I have the pleasure (^ marrying her. Sir, that is, of giving her 
away. Sir — ^I have made a point of it. 

Oro. O, is that all P Give her away. Yon have made a point of 
it. Then yon had as good make a point of first giving away 
yourself, as Tm going to prepare the writings between yon and Miss 
Richland this very minate. What a fuss is here about nothing ! 
Why, what's the matter now P I thought I had made you at least 
as happy as you could wish. 

Olivia, O ! yes. Sir ; very happy. 

Cro. Do you foresee anything, child ? You look as if you did. 
I think if anything was to be foreseen, I have as sharp a look-out 
as another ; and yet I foresee nothing. [ExU. 

LeORTIKX, OLITLi. 

Olivia. What can it mean ? 

Lean. He knows something, and yet for my life I can't tell 
what. 

Olivia. It can't be the connexion between us, Fm pretty certain. 

Leon. Whatever it be, my dearest, I am resolved to put it out of 
fortune's power to repeat our mortification. I'll haste and prepare 
for our journey to Scotland this very evening. My friend Uoney- 
wood has promised me his advice and assistance. I'll go to him 
and repose our distresses on his friendly bosom ; and I know so 
much of his honest heart, that if he can't relieve our uneasiness, he 
will at least share them. [Ejoeumi. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 

SoBHH — Toung Hohvtwood's Boute. 
Bailiff HoHSTWOOD^ Follower. 

Bail. Lookye^ Sir, I have arrested as good men as you in my 
time : no disparagement of you neither : men that would go forty 
guineas on a game of cribbage. I challenge the town to show a 
man in more genteeler practice than myself. 

Honey. Without all question, Mr . I forget your name, Sr? 

Bail. How can you forget what you never knew ? he ! he I he ! 

Honey. May I beg leave to ask your name? 

Bail. Yes, you may. 

Honey. Then, pray. Sir, what is your name? 

Bail. That I didn't promise to tell you. He ! he ! he ! A joke 
breaks no bones, as we say among us that practise the law. 

Honey. You may have reason for keeping it a secret, perhaps ? 

Bail. The law does nothing without reason. Tm ashamM to tdl 
my name to no man. Sir. If you can show cause, as why, upon a 
special capus, that I should prove my name — ^But, come, Timothy 
Twitch is my name. And, now you know my name, what have you 
to say to that ? 

Honey. Nothing in the world, good Mr. Twitch, but that I have 
a favour to ask, that's all. 

Bail. Ay, favours are more easily asked than granted, as we say 
among us that practise the law. I have taken an oath against 
granting favours. Would you have me perjure myself ? 

Honey. But my request will come recommended in so strong a 
manner, as I believe, you'll have no scruple (pulling out his purse). 
The thing is only this. I believe I shall be able to discharge this 
trifle in two or three days at farthest ; but as I would not have the 
afl'air known for the world, I have thoughts of keeping you, and 
your good friend here, about me, till the debt is discharged; for 
which I shall be properly grateful. 

Bail. Oh ! that's another maxum, and altogether within my oath. 
For certain, if an honest man is to get anything by a thing, there's 
no reason why all things should not be done in civility. 
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H^ne^. Doubtless^ all trades must Hve, Mr. Twitch ; and yours 
is a neci^sarj' one. \_Qivm him ffwwwy, 

£aii» Oh ! your honour ; I hope yotir honour takes nothing amisa 
ift I dois, aa I does nothing but my duty in 30 doing, I'm sure 110 
mm can say 1 ever give a gentleman, that was a gentleman, HI 
usage. If I saw tliat a gentleman was a gentlemajij I have taken 
money not to see him for ten weeks together* 

Il^mrf, Tenderness is a virtue, llr, Twitoh. 

BaiL Aj, Sir, if a a perfect treasure, I love to see a gentleman 
with a fender heart. 1 don't know, but I think I have a tender 
heart myself. K all that I Imve lost by my heart was put together, 
it wonld make a — but no matter for that> 

Honey. Don't account it lost^ Mr, Twitch. Tlie ingratitude of 
the world can never deprive us of the conscious happiness of having 
acted with humanitj ourselves. 

Buii* Hamanily, Sir, 13 a jeweL It's better than gold* I lovo 
humanity. People may say, that we in our way have no humanity ; 
but I'll show you my humanity this moment. There's my follower 
here, Ottle Flam'gan, with a wife and four children, a guinea or two 
would be more to him, than twice as much to another. Now, as I 
can't show him any humanity myself, I must beg leave you'll do it 
for me. 

E^mey, I assure you, ilr. Twitch, yours is a most powerM recom- 
mendation, [£Mfi^ mme^ Uy tht PulJower, 

BaiL Sir, you're a gentleman, I see you know what to do with 
year money. But, to business : we are to be with you here sa your 
friends, I guppose. But set in ease company comea.^Little 
Flanigan here, to be sure, haa a good face; a very good fitce; hut 
tlien, he is a little seedy, as we say among ns that practise the law. 
Not well in clothes. Smoke the pocket-holes, 

ffm^. Well, that shall be remedied without delay- 



' Servant. 

Serv* Sir, Miss Richland is below. 

JI(fney. How unlucky ! Detain her a moment. We must 
improve my good friend htlle Mr. Flanigan's appearance first. Here, 
let Mr, Flanigan have a suit of my clothes^ quick— the brown and 
aiivcT^—Do vou hear? 
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Serv. That your honour gave away to the begging gentleman tint 
makes verses, because it was as good as new. 

Honey. The white and gold then* 

Serv. That, your honour, I made bold to sell, because it was good 
for nothing. 

Honey. Well, the first that comes to hand then. The blue and 
gold then. I believe Mr. Flanigan will look best in blue. 

Bail. Eabbit me, but little Elanigan will look well in anythii^ 
Ah, if your honour knew that bit of flesh as well as I do, youM be 
perfectly in love with him. There's not a prettier scout in the four 
counties after a shy-cock than he : scents like a hound ; sticks Uke 
a weazle. He was master of the ceremonies to the black que»i of 
Morocco, when 1 took him to follow me. {Re-enter Flanigan.) Heh, 
ecod, I think he looks so well, that I don't care if I have a suit 
from the. same place for myself. 

Honey, Well, well, I hear the lady coming. Dear Mr. Twitch, I 
beg you'll give your friend directions not to speak. As for yourself, 
I know you will say nothing without being directed. 

Bail, Never you fear me ; I'll show the lady that I have some- 
thing to say for myself as well as another. One man has one way 
of talking, and another man has another, thaf s all the difiierence 
between them. 

Enter Miss Richland and her Maid. 

Misa Rich, You'll be surprised. Sir, with this visit. But you 
know I'm yet to thank you for choosing my little library. 

Honey, Thanks, madam, are unnecessary ; as it was I that was 
obliged by your commands. Chairs here. Two of my very good 
friends, Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flanigan. Pray, gentlemen, sit without 
ceremony. 

Miss Rich. Who can these odd-looking men be ! I fear it is as I 
was informed. It must be so. [Atiiie, 

Bail, [After a pause) Pretty weather; very pretty weather for the 
time of the year. Madam. 

Fol. Very good circuit weather in the country. 

Honey. You ofiBcers are generally favourites among the ladies. 
My friends. Madam, have been upon very disagreeable duty, I assure 
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jrou. The fair should in some measure recompense the toils of the 
brave. 

Mm Bick. Out officers do indeed deserve every favour , The 
gentlemen are m the marine service, I presume, Sir ? 

Uonetf, Wlijj Madam, thej do — occasionally serve in the fleet, 
Mudam, A dangerous service 1 

Mm RkL Fm told so. And I own it has often surprised me, 
that while we have had so many instances of bravery there, we have 
had 50 few of wit at home to praise it> 

Hon^^ I grant, Madam^ that our poets have not written as our 
foldiers have fought j but they have done all they could, and Hawke 
or Amherst could do no more. 

Mm Rick, I'm quite displeased when I see a fine subject spoiled 
by a dull writer. 

Ihnc^. We should not be so severe against dull writers. Madam. 
It is ten to one but the dullest writer exceeds the most rigid French 
critic who presumes to despise him* 

FoL Damn the French, the parle vous, and all that belongs to 
them. 

MiA$ Rich. Sir! 

Mon^, Ha, ha, ha ! honest Mr, Planigan. A true English officer. 
Madam ; he's not contented with beating the French, but he will 
scold them too. 

Miss RicL Yet, Mr, Honey wood, this does not convince me but 
that severity in criticism is necessary. It was our first adopting 
the severity of French taste, that has brought them in turn to 
tiile us, 

BaiL Ta^ite ns 1 By the Lord, Madam, they devour us. Give 
monseers but a taste, and I'll be damu'd but they come in for a 
bellyfnll, 

Alim RkL Very extraordinary this \ 

FoL But. vei^* true. Wiat makes the bread rising ? the parlo 
vons that devour ns- What makes the mntton fivepence a pound P 
Ihe parle vous tliat eat it up. Wimt makes the beer threepenco- 
halfpenny a pot ? ' 
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Honey. Ah ! the vulgar rognes; all will be oat {atide), 
gentlemen, very right, upon my word, and quite to the poiposei 
They draw a parallel. Madam, between the mental taste and that of 
our senses. We are injured as much by the Frendi sereritj 
in the one, as by French rapacity in the other. That* 8 their 
meaning. 

Miss Rich. Though I donH see the force of the parallel, yet Fll 
own, that we should sometimes pardon books, as we do our 
friends, that have now and then agreeable absurdities to recommend 
them. 

Bail. Thaf s all my eye. The king only can pardon, as the law 
says : for, set in case — 

Hcney. Fm quite of your opinion. Sir. I see the whole drift of 
your argument. Yes, certainly, our presuming to pardon any work, 
is arrogating a power that belongs to another. If all have power to 
condemn, what writer can be free ? 

Bail. By his habus corpus. His habus corpus can set him free 
at any time : for, set in case — 

Honey, Fm obliged to you. Sir, for the hint. If, Madam, as my 
friend observes, our laws are so careful of a gentleman's person, 
sure we ought to be equally careful of his dearer part, his frune. 

Fol. Ay, but if so be a man's nabb'd, you know — 

Honey. Mr. Flanigan, if you spoke for ever, you could not 
improve the last observation. For my own part, I think it 
conclusive. 

Bail. As for the matter of that, mayhap — 

Honey. Nay, Sir, give me leave in this instance to be positive. 
For where is the necessity of censuring works without genius, which 
must shortly sink of themselves? what is it, but aiming an 
unnecessary blow against a victim already under the hands of 
justice ? 

Bail, Justice ! 0, by the elevens, if you talk about justice, I 
think I am at home there : for, in a course of law — 

Honey. My dear Mr. Twitch, I discern what you'd be at, perfectly ; 
and I believe the lady must be sensible of the art with wliich it is 
introduced. I suppose you perceive the meaning. Madam, of his 
course of law. 

Miss RicL I protest. Sir, I do not. I perceive only that you 
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answer one gentlenian before he has fiimhed, and the other before 

he has well begun, 

BmL Madim, you are a gentlewoman, and I will make the matter 
t. Tills here qaesHon is about severitj, and justi€e> and pardon, 
d the like of thej. Now, to explain the thing — 
Mm^m Q \ cu^e jour explanations. \AM§, 



EiUef Servant, 

&rp, Mr. Leontine, Sir, below, desires to speak with you upon 
eimest business. 

fftmey. That's luckj (mide). Dear Madam, you'll e^tcusc me 
and my good friends here, for a few minutes. There are books, 
Miitlam, to amuae you. Ck)me, gentlemen, you know I make no 
ceremony with such friends. After you. Sir- Excuse me. Well, 
if I must. But I know your natural politeness. 

Mail, Before and behind, you know, 

Fol* Ay, ay, before and behind, before and behind, 

[Eeeuiit HoTTKrwoDD, BaiM, and fdhwer, 

Mui Miek^ WTiat can aU this mean. Garnet ? 

Gam* Mean, Madam ! why^ what should it mean, but what Mr, 
Lofty sent you here to see ? These people he caUs ofiieefs^ are 
officers sure enough ; sheriff's officers ; bailiffs. Madam- 

Mm BicL Ay, it is certainly so* Well, though his perplexities 
are far from giving me pleasure, yet I own there is sometlxing very 
ridiculous b them, and a just punisliment for his dissimulation* 

Gam, And so they are. But I wonder, Madam, that the lawyer 
yoa just employed to pay his debts and set him free, has not done it 
by tliis time. He ought at least to have been here before now^ 
But kwyers are always more ready to get a man into troubles than 
out of them. 

Sir Wm* Tot Miss Bichland to undertake setting him free, I own, 
was quite unexpected. It has totally unhinged my schemes to 
reclaim Hm. Yet it gived me pleasure to find, that among a 
number of wortldess friendships^ he has made one acquisition of 
TiiA value ; for there must be some softer passion on her aide that 
prumpts this generosity. Ha t here before me ; I'll endeavour to 
sound her affections. — ^Madam, as I am the person that have had 
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some demands upon the gentleman of this house, I hope ysJ^ 
excuse me, if, before I enlarged him, I wanted to see yourseti 

Miss Rich. The precaution was very unnecessaiy, Sr. I 
suppose your wants were only such as my agent had power to 
satisfy. 

8vr Wm. Partly, Madam. . But I was also willing yon should 
be fully apprised of the character of the gentleman yon intended 
to serve. 

Miss Rich. It must come. Sir, with a very ill grace from you. To 
censure it after what you have done, would look like malice; and to 
speak favourably of a character you have oppressed, would be 
impeaching your own. And sure, his tenderness, his humanity, his 
universal friendship, may atone for many faults. 

Sir Wm. That friendship. Madam, which is exerted in too wide a 
sphere, becomes totally useless. Our bounty, like a drop of water, 
disappears when diffused too .widely. They who pretend most to 
this universal benevolence, are either deceivers, or dupes : men who 
desire to cover their private ill-nature by a pretended regard for all; 
or men who, reasoning themselves into false feelings, are more earnest 
in pursuit of splendid, than of useful virtues. 

Miss Rich. I am surprised. Sir, to hear one, who has probably 
been a gainer by the folly of others, so severe in his censure of it 

Sir Win. Whatever I may have gained by folly. Madam, you see 
I am willing to prevent your losing by it. 

Miss Rich. Your cares for me. Sir, are unnecessary. I always 
suspect those services which are denied where they are wanted, and 
offered, perhaps, in hopes of a refusal. No, Sir, my directions have 
been given, and I insist upon their being complied with. 

Sir Wm. Thou amiable woman ! I can no longer contain the 
expressions of my gratitude, my pleasure. You see before you one 
who has been equally careful of his interest ; one, who has for some 
time been a concealed spectator of his follies, and only punished in 
hopes to reclaim him — his uncle ! 

Miss Rich. Sir William Honeywood! You amaze, me. How 
shall I conceal my confusion ? I fear. Sir, you'll think I have been 
too forward in my services. I confess I — 

Sir Wm. DonH make any apologies. Madam. I only find myself 
unable to repay the obligation. And yet, I have been trying my 
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mterest of kte to st-rve you. Having learnt, Madariij that )ou had 
fome deiDfiuds ujjoii Government, I liave^ though onasked, beeu your 
solicitor there* 

J/m* EieA, Sir^ Vm iaiimtely obliged to jour intentions* But 
ray guiirdian has employed another gentleman, who assures him of 
success. 

Sir Wm* Wlio, the important little man that vistits here ? Trusf 
me, Madam^ lie's quite contemptible among men in power, and 
Utterly unable to serve you. Mr* Lofty's promises are much better 
known to people of fashionj than his person, I assure you. 

Mi$$ Mkh. How have we been deceived I As sure as can be^ here 
he comes. 

Sir ff^m. Does he? Remember Fm to continue unknown* My 
return to England has not yet been made public. With what 
impudence lie enters \ 

Mnier Lony. 

^2%. Let the chariot — let my chariot drive off; Pll visit to his 
Grace's in a chair. Miss Ricldand here before me ! Punctual, as 
usual, ki the calls of humanity. Vm very sorry, Madam, tilings of 
this kind should hap])en, e-specially to a man I have shown e?eiy 
irlierej and carried amongst us as a particular acquaintance* 

Jlisi Rich* I fill d. Sir, you have the art of making the misfortunes 
of others your own. 

Zo/'fy. My dear Madam, what can a private man like me do ? 
One man can't do everything ; and then, I do so much in this way 
every day. Let me see ; something considerable might be done for 
him by subscription; it could not fail if I carried the list. Til 
undertake to set down a brace of dukes, two dozen lords, and lialf 
the lower house, at my own peril. 

&r Wm, And, after all, it's more than probable. Sir, he might 
reject the ofter of luch powerfiol patronage. 

L^^. Then* Madam, what msx we do ? You know I never make 
promises. In truth, I once or twice tried to do something witli him 
in the way of business ; but, as I often told his uncle, Sir VVilbam 
Uoneywood, the mun was utterly impracticable. 

Sir Wm. His uncle t then that gentlemani 1 suppose, is a 
particulni friend of yours. 
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Lqfiy. Meaning me^ SirP — Yes, Madam, as I often aaid, my dear 
Sir William, you are sensible I would do anything, as far as my poor 
interest goes, to serve your family : but what can be done? thew't 
no procuring first-rate places for ninth-rate abilities. 

Mm Rich. I have heard of Sir William Honeywood ; he's abroad 
in employment : he confided in your judgment, I suppose ? 

Lofty, Why, yes, Madam, I believe Sir William had some reason 
to confide in my judgment ; one little reason, perhaps. 

Miss Rich, Pray, Sir, what was it ? 

Lofy, Why, Madam — ^but let it go no further — ^it was I procured 
him liis place. 

Sir Wm. Did you. Sir ? 

Lofy. Either you or I, Sir. 

Miss Rich, This, Mr. Lofty, was very kind indeed. 

Lofy, I did love him, to be sure; he had some amusing 
qualities ; no man was fitter to be a toast-master to a club, or had a 
better head. 

Miss Rich, A better head ? 

Lofy, Ay, at a bottle. To be sure, he was as dull as a choice 
spirit; but, hang it, he was grateful, very grateful; and gratitude 
hides a multitude of faults. 

Sir Wm. He might have reason, perhaps. His place is pretty 
considerable, Fm told. 

Lofy. A trifle, a mere trifle among us men of business. The 
truth is, he wanted dignity to fill up a greater. 

Sir Wm, Dignity of person, do you mean. Sir ? Fm told he/s 
much about my size and figure. Sir. 

Lofy, Ay, tall enough for a marching regiment ; but then he 
wanted a something — a consequence of form — a kind of a — I believe 
the lady perceives my meaning. 

Miss Rich, O, perfectly ; you courtiers can do anything, I see. 

Lofy, My dear Madam, all this is but a mere exchange ; we do 
greater things for one another every day. Wliy, as thus, now : let 
me suppose you the First Lord of the Treasury; you have an 
employment in you that I want; I have a place in me that you 
want : do me here, do you there : interest of both sides, few words, 
flat, done and done, and it's over. 

^> Wtn, A thought strikes me {aside). Now you mention Sir 
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WiUmm Honejwoodj Madanij and as lie seeuiB, Sir^ an aequaintauee 
of yours, you*ll be glad to liear he is arrived from Italy ; I had it 
from a friend who knows him as well as he does me, aiid yoa may 
depend on my infornmtion. 

i^y, Tlie de\il he is ! If I had known that, we should not 
have been quite so well acquainted* lAnde. 

Sir Wm. He is certainly returaed ; and aa i\m gentleman is a 
friend of ytjors, he can be of signal service to us, by introducing me 
to hiiD : there are some papers relative to your affairs that require 
dispalch, and his inspection. 

Mm Rich. This gentleman, Mr* Lofty, is a person employed in 
my attUirs : I know you'll serve ua* 

Lofi^, My dear Madam, I live but to serve you* Sir William 
shall even wait upon Iiim, if you tkink proper to command it. 

Sir Wm, That would be quite, unnecessary- 

Ijf^y* Well, we must introduce yo% then. GaU upon me — let 
me see — ay, in two da^^. 

Sir Ifm. Now, or the opportunity will be lost for ever, 

L&fi^* WeJl, if it must be now, now let it be. But damn it, 
that's unfortunate ; my Lord Grig's cursed Peiisacola business comes 
on this very hofir, and I'm engaged to attend — another time — 

Sir Wm, A short letter to Sir William will do, 

Lqft^, You shall have it ; yet, in my opinion, a letter is a very 
bad way of going to work ; face to face, that's my way. 

Sir Ifm. Tl^e lettfT, Sir, will do quite as well* 

Loft^^ Zounds t Sir, do yon pretend to direct me ? direct me in 
the business of office ? Do yon know me. Sir ? Who am I F 

Mm RwL Dear Mr. Lofty, this request is not so much his as 
mine ; if my commands — but you deapise my power. 

Loff^, Dehcatc creature ! yonr commands could even control a 
debate at miduiglit t to a power so constitutional, I am all ohedience 
and tranquillity* He shall have a letter : where is my secretary ? 
Ihibardiea 1 And yet, I protest I don't like this way of doing 
business. I think if I spoke tirst to Sir Wilham^ — But you will 
iVe it m. {ExH nM Mm AicBUJrt). 
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Sib Williax (dUme). 

Ha, ha, ha I — This, too, is one of my nephew's hopeful associated 
O vanity, thou constant deceiver, how do all thy efforts to exatt^ 
serve but to sink us ! Thy false colourings, like those employed to 
heighten beauty, only seem to mend that bloom which they oan- 
tribute to destroy. Fm not displeased at this interview : exposing 
this fellow's impudence to the contempt it deserves, may be of use 
to my design ; at least, if he can reflect, it will be of use to himself. 

Enter Jaryis. 

Sir Wm, How now, Jarvis, where's your master, my nephew ? 

JarvU. At his wit's ends, I believe : he's scarce gotten out of one 
scrape, but he's running his head into another. 

Sir Wm. How so ? 

Jarvis. The house has but just been cleared of the bailifiEs, and 
now he's again engaging, tooth and nail, in assisting old Croaker's 
son to patch up a clandestine match with the young lady that 
passes in the house for his sister. 

Sir Wm. Ever busy to serve others. 

Jarvis. Ay, anybody but himself. The young couple, it seems, 
are just setting out for Scotland ; and he supplies them with money 
for the journey. 

Sir Wm. Money ! how is he able to supply others, who has scarce 
any for himself? 

Jarvis. Why, there it is : he has no money, that's true ; but then, 
as he never said No to any request in his life, he has given them a 
bill, drawn by a friend of his upon a merchant in the city, which I 
am to get changed ; for you must know that I am to go with them 
to Scotland myself. 

Sir Wm. How ! 

Jarvis. It seems the young gentleman is obliged to take a different 
road from his mistress, as he is to call upon an uncle of his that 
lives out of the way, in order to prepare a place for their reception 
when they return ; so they have borrowed me from my master, as 
the properest person to attend the young lady down. 

Sir Wm. To the land of matrimony ! A pleasant journey, Jarvis. 

Jarvis. Ay, but I'm only to have all the fatigues on't. 
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Sir Wm, Well, it may be shorter, aud less fatiguing, tlmii you 
imagine. I know but too uiucli of tlie young lady's family and 
connexions, whom I ha%*e seen abroad, I ha^e also discovered that 
Miss Richland is not iudiflerent to my thoughtless nephew ; and will 
endeavour, though I fear in vain, to establish that connexion. But 
come^ the letto I wait for must be almost finished j I'll let you 
further Into my intentions, in the next room* [Exmni, 
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Lift^. Well, sure the devil's in me of late, for running tny head 
into sn€}[ defiles as nothing but a genius like my own could draw me 
from. I was formerly contentad to husband out mj places and 
pensions with some degree of frugality ; but, curse itj of late I have 
giveo away the whole Ck>urt Kt^gister in less time liiaji they could 
print the title*page ; yet, hang it, why scruple a lie or two to come 
at a fine girl, when I every day tell a thousand for nothing. Ha ! 
Honey wood here before me ! Could Miss Ricldand iiave set him at 
Bbefty ? 

Bnler HoBzrwooii. 

Mr. Honey wood, Vm glad to see you abroad again. 1 tiiid my 
concurrence was not necessary in your unfortunate afairs. I had 
put things in a train to do your business ; but it is not for me to 
aay what I intended doing* 

Honet^* It was unfortunate indeed. Sir, But what adds to my 
uneasiness is, that while you s^m to be acquainted with my 
misfortune, I myself contume .^^till a stranger to my benefactor. 

Lofty ^ How 1 not know the friend tliat served yon ? 

Hm^* Can't guess at the person. 

Lfif^y* Inquire. 

Hme^. I have ; but all I can learn is, that he ehooses to remain 
i-onceaied, and tliat aU inquiry must be fruitless. 

i^(j/. Must be fruitless ! 

tlmit^. Absolutely fruitless. 

Lofty ^ Sure of that ? 
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Uoney. Very sore. 

Lofty. Then FU be damn'd if you shall ever know it from me. 

Honey. How, Sir? 

Lofty. I suppose now, Mr. Honeywood, yon think my renl-iQll 
very considerable, and that I have vast sums of money to throw 
away ; I know yon do. The world, to be snre, says such thingi 
of me. 

Honey. The world, by what I learn, is no stranger to pur 
generosity. But where does this tend ? 

Lofty. To nothing; nothing in the worid. The town, to be sore, 
when it makes such a thing as me the subject of conversation, has 
asserted, that I never yet patronised a man of merit. 

Honey. I have heard instances to the contrary, even from 
yourself. 

Lofty. Yes, Honeywood; and there are instances to the contrary, 
that you shall never hear from myself. 

Honey. Ha ! dear Sir, permit me to ask you but one question. 

Lofty. Sir, ask me no questions ; I say. Sir, ask me no questions ; 
1*11 be damn'd if I answer them. 

Honey. I will ask no farther. My friend ! my benefactor ! it is, 
it must be here, that I am indebted for freedom, for honour. 
Yes, thou worthiest of men, from the beginning J suspected it, but 
was afraid to return thanks; which, if undeserved, might seem 
reproaches. 

Lofty. I protest I do not understand all this, Mr. Honeywood : 
you treat me very cavalierly. I do assure you, Sir — Blood ! Sir, 
can't a man be permitted to enjoy the luxury of liis own feelings, 
M ithout all this parade ? 

Honey. Nay, do not attempt to conceal an action that adds to 
your honour. Your looks, your air, your manner, all confess it. 

Lofty. Confess it, Sir! torture itself,- Sir, shall never bring me 
to confess it. Mr. Honeywood, I have admitted you upon terms of 
friendship. Don't let us fall out ; make me happy, and let this be 
buried in oblivion. You know I hate ostentation ; you know I do. 
Come, come, Honeywood, you know I always loved to be a friend, 
and not a patron. I beg this may make no kind of distance 
between us. Come, come, you and I must be more familiar — indeed 
we must. 
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repay such frieiidsliip P 
men, caa 1 ever retErn 
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see your heart ia 
It would be cruel 



Ilon^* Heateas ! Can I ever 
thei-e aiiy way?^ — Thou best of 
obligation P 

L(0^* A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle ! But I 
labouring to be grateful. You sbail be grateful, 
to disappoint you. 

ifonf^. How ! teach me the manner. Is there any way? 

Lfff^. From tliis moment you're mine. 1 es, my friend, you shall 
know it — I'm in love- 

II(me^s And cmi I assist you P 

Xo/%- Nobody so welh 

Home^, \i\ what manner ? Tm all impatience. 

X^f , You shall make love for me* 

Jlmtep And to whom shall I speak in your favour P 

Lt0y. To a lady with whom you have great interest, I asoure you : 
Miss Ki^hknd. 

Itoney. Miss Richland ! 

Lofty. YeSj Miss Richland. She has struck the blow up to the 
liilt in my bosom, by Jupiter ! 

lim^. Havens ! was ever anything more unfortunate ? It is 
too much to be enduredn, 

i^%. Unfortunate, indeed 1 And yet I can endure it, till yoti 
have opened the affair to her for me. Between ourselves, I think 
she liies me. Fm not apt to boast, but I think she does. 

Jl&m^, Indeed ! Butj do you know the person you apply to P 

L^ty- Tes, I know you are her friend and mine : that's cnougL 
To yon, therefore, I commit the success of my passion, I'll say 
no more, let friendship do the rest* I have oulj to add, that if at 
any time my little interest can be of service — but, hang it^ Til make 
no promises — you know my interest is yours at any time. No 
apologies^ my friend, I'll not be answered j it shall be so* V^^ 

JSfaiwfy. Open, generous, unsuspecting man I He httle thinks 
lltal I love her toD ; and with such an ardent passion ! — But then it 
WHS ever but a vain an<l hopeless one ; my torment, my persecution t 
What sh^ I do P Love, friendshii> ; a hopeless passion, a 
deserving friend ! Love, that has been my tormentor ; a friend, 
that hUj perlmps, distressed himself to serve me. It shall be so, 
Yesj I will discard the fondling hope from my bosom, and exert all 
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mj infiifeeiKe in his fkToar. And jcc to ace her in the poaBeanm of 
another ! — InsnppoftaUe ! But then to betimj a genemis, tnutiDg 
frifnd ! — ^Wone, vone ! Yes, Fm lesolTed. Let me but be fto 
instnuncnt ot their hapfanesa, and then quit a countiy where I 
most for erer despair of finding m j own. [j^ 

OUria. Dear me, I vish this joomej were over. No news of 
Janris jet ? I beUcre the old peerish creature dekja pnrdiy to 
Tex me. 

Garaei. Whj, to be sore^ Madam, I did hear him saj, a little 
snubbing before marriage would teach joa to bear it the better 
afterwards. 

Oiicia. To be gone a fall hour, though he had onlj to get a bill 
changed in the citr ! How provoking ! 

Gamei. Til lav mj life, Mr. Leontine, that had twice as much to 
do, is setting off by this time from his inn ; and here von are Idi 
behind. 

Olivia, Well, let us be prepared for his coming, however. Are 
you sure jou have omitted nothing. Garnet ? 

Gamei. Not a stick. Madam — all's here. Yet I wish you could 
take the white and silver to be married in. Ifs the worst luck in 
the world, in anything but white. I knew one Bett Stubbs, of our 
town, that was married in red ; and, as sure as eggs is eggs, the 
bridegroom and she had a miff before morning. 

Oiicia. No matter. Fm all impatience till we are out of the 
house. 

GameL Bless me. Madam, I had almost forgot the wedding ring ! 
— The sweet little thing — I don't think it would go on my little 
finger. Aiid what if I put in a gentleman's night-cap, in case of 
necessity. Madam ? — But here's Jarvis. 

Enter Jartib- 

Olivia. O Jarvis, are you come at last ? We have been ready 
this half hour. Now let's be going. Let us fly ! 

Jarvis. Ay, to Jericho ; for we shall have no going to Scotland 
tliis bout, I fancy. 

Olivia. How ! what's the matter? 
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JarvUi Money, money^ is the tnatter^ Madam. We have got ti(i 

^ney* What the [ikgue do you send mn of your fool*s errand 
' Mj master' ji bfll upon the city is not worth a rush. Here it 
IS [ Mrs, Garnet may pin up her hair with it. 

Olwia, Undone 1 How could Houeyw^ood serve us so I What 
shall we do ? Can*t we go without it ? 

Jarvh* Oo to Scotland without money ! To Seottand without 
money ! Lord^ how Bome people understand geography 1 We 
might as well set sail for Patagonia upon a eork^jacket* 

OUma. Sueh a disappointment I What a hose mmnoere toau 
wns your master^ to ser^^e us iu this mauner 1 Is this his good- 
nature ? 

Jurm9* Nay, don- 1 talk ill of my master^ Madam* I won't hear to 
hejir any body talk ill of him but myself, 

Gam€L Bless us 1 now 1 think on^t^ Madanii you need not be 
under any nneiLsiness i I saw Mi, Leontine reeeive forty guineas 
&om his father just before he set out, and he can't yet have left the 
inn, A short letter will reach him there* 

Otima, Well remembered. Garnet i V\\ write immediately. How's 
this ! Bk'ss me, m^ hand trembles soj 1 can^t write a word. Do 
jou write, Garnet; and, upon second thought, it will be belter from 
you, 

GameL Truly, Madam, I write and indite but poorly* I uever 
was cute at my laming. But I'll do what I cmi to please yon. 
Let tne see* All out of my own head, I suppose ! 

Olivia, Whatever you plense, 

GameL [Writing. ) Muster Croaker — ^Twenty guineas. Madam ? 

Olivia* Ay, twenty will do. 

QarneL At the bar of the Talbot till called for. Expedition — 
Win be blown up — All of ii flame — Quick dispatch — Oupirl the 
little god of love, — 1 conclude it, Madam, with Cupid : I love to 
sec a love-letter end like poetiy. 

Olivia. Well, well, what you please, anything. But how sliaU we 
send it ? I can trust none of the servants of this family » 

GameL Odso, Madanij Mr, Hoiieywood's butler is in the next 
room : he's a dear, sweet man ; iie'U do luiytlung for ma, 

Jtirvi^. He ! the dog, he'll certainly commit some blundei'* He'^ 
drunk and sober ten times a^dav. 
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(Hivia. No matto*. Y\j, Garnet ; anybody we can trust will do. 
[Ejrii Gaknet.) Well, Jarvis, now we can have nothing more to 
interrupt us; jou may take up the things, and carry them on to the 
inn. Have you no hands, Jarvis ? 

Jarris. Soft and flair, young lady. You, that are going to be 
married, think things can never be done too fast; but we, that an 
old, and know what we are about, must elope methodically, 
Afadam. 

Olivia. Well, sure, if my indiscretions were to be done over 
again 

Jarvis. My life for it, you would do them ten times over. 

Olivia. Why will you talk so? If you knew how unhappy th^ 
make me 

Jarvis. Yeiy unhappy, no doubt: I was once just as unhappy 
when I was going to be married myself. I'll tell you a story about 
that 

Olivia. A story ! when Fm all impatience to be away. Was 
there ever such a dilatory creature ! 

Jarvis. Well, Madam, if we must march, why we will march, that^s 
aU. Though, odds-bobs, we have still foi^t one thing ; we should 
never travel without — a case of good razors, and a box of shaving 
powder. But no matter, I believe we shall be pretty well shaved by 
the way. [Going. 

Enter Gauikt. 

Garnet. Undone, undone. Madam. Ah, Mr. JarN-is, you said right 
enough. As sure as death, Mr. Honeywood's rogue of a drunken 
butler dropped the letter before he went ten yards from the door. 
There's old Croaker has just picked it up, and is this moment 
reading it to himself in the hall. 

Olivia, Unfortunate ! we shall be discovered. 

GameL No Madam ; don't be uneasy ; he can neither make head 
nor tail of it. To be sure he looks as if he was broke loose from 
Bedlam about it, but he can't find what it means for aU that. 
lud, he is coming this way all in the horrors. 

Olivia, Then let us leave the house this instant, for fear he should 
ask further questions. In the mean time. Garnet, do you write and 
send off just such another. [£a«mt 
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C^K?. Death aiid destruction 1 Are all the horrors of air, fire, ajid 
water, to be levcUed only at me ? Am I only to be singled out for 
gUBpowder-plot^!, combustibles, and conflagration ? Here it is— an 
incendiary letter dropped at my door; " To Muster Croaker, these 
with speed/' Ay, ay, plain enough the direction : aU in the 
genuine incendiary spelling, and as cramp as the devil. "Witli 
«pctrd.^' O, confound your speed* But let me nmd it once more, 
(Seath,) " Muster Croaker, as sone as yow see t!iis, leve twenty 
gnrnies at the bar of the Talboot tell calcd for, or jowe and yower 
expcretion will be al blown uf" Ah, but too plain. Blood and 
gunpowder in every line of it. Blown up ! raurderoiis dog 1 all 
blown up ! Heavens ! what have I and my poor family done, to he 
all blown up ? {Reads*) " Our pockets are low, and money we must 
have/* Ay, there's the reason ; the/ll blow us up, because they 
have got low pockeis< {Reads.) "It is but a short time you have 
to consider ; for if this takes wind, the honae will quickly he idl of 
a &mie/' Inhuman monsters ! blow us up, and then burn xas ! 
The earthquake at Lisbon was but a bonfire to it* {Meads.) " Make 
quick dispatch, and so no more at present. But may Cupidj the 
little god of love, go witli you wherever you go/' The little god of 
love 1 Cupid, the little god of love, go with me 1 Go you to tha 
devil, you and yonr Uttle Cupid together. I'm so frightened, 1 
scarce know whether I sit, stand, or go. Perhaps this moment Tm 
treading on lighted tnatehes, blazing brimstone, and barrels of 
gun]>owder. They are preparing to blow me up into the clouds- 
Murder ! we shall be aU burnt iu our beds ; we shall be ail burnt in 
our bedi. 

Mm Rkh. Lord, Sir, what^s the matter ? 

Vro, Murder's the matter. We shall all be blown up in our beda 
before morning. 

Mm Rkh* I hope not, sir, 

CfQ, What signifies what you hope. Madam, when I have a 
certificate of it here in my hand ? Will nothing alarm my famOy ? 
Sleeping and eating, sleeping and eating, is the only work from 



■bonxzK till siz*L? is ej hzrist. Mt mseinUe Cfew could deep 
tboGsr rockfd by x^ eaztL*r=ite, az^l fir becfisteaks at a Tokuio. 

Jfuf ^id. Bsty Scr. rca bkrc alaraied them so often alreadj; ve 
lave JMCtEXK b(*£ euthiQakc^ £iaiine^ pb^iies^ and mad dog% 
from Tcai^s end to jesi^s end. Ton rememhcr^ Sir, it is not above 
a month ago, Toa assured n« of a conspiiacr among the baken, to 
pcttscn OS in cor bread : and so kept the whole fimiihr a wtA jspan 



Cro, And potatoes vere too good for them. Bat whj do I stand 
talking here with a girl, when I shonld be facing the enemj without? 
Here, John, Nicodemn^, seurfa the boose. Look into the cellars, to 
see if thoe be anj combnstibies below ; and aboTe, in the apart- 
ments, that no matches be thrown in at the windows. Let all the 
fires be pnt ont, and let the engine be drawn out in the jard, to plajr 
upon the house in case of necessttj, [£td. 

Jfwf BicA, {Alome.) What can he mean bj all this? Yet why 
dioold I inquire, when he alarms ns in this manner almost ereij 
day. But Honeywood has desired an intoriew with me in priTate. 
THiat can he mean? or rather, what means this palpitation at his 
approach ? It is the first time he ever showed anything in his 
conduct that seemed particular. Sure he cannot mean to — but 
he's here. 

£mter Hoxirwoi^r. 

Homey. I presumed to solicit this interview. Madam, before I K-ft 
town, to be permitted 

Mm Rick. Indeed ! leaving town. Sir ? — 

Honey. Yes, Madam ; perhaps the kingdom. I have presumed, 
I say, to desire the favour of this interview, — ^in order to disclose 
something which our long friendship prompts. And yet my fears — 

Mua Rich. His fears ! What are his fears to mine ! {Aside). We 
have indeed been long acquainted. Sir ; very long. If I remember, 
our first meeting was at the French ambassador's. — Do you recollect 
how you were pleased to rally me upon my complexion there ? 

Honey. Perfectly, Madam : I presumed to reprove you for painting; 
but your warmer blushes soon convinced the company that the 
colouring was all from nature. 

Mi9i Rich. And yet you only meant it in your good-natured way. 
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Ui make me pay a coraplimeiit to mjself. lu the same inatiner you 
danced that night with the most awkward woman in company, 
because you saw nobody else would take her out, 

Hone^, Yes ; and was rewarded the next night, by dancing with 
the finest woman in company, whom everybody wished to take 

OfUt- 

Mm Ski* Well, Sir, if you thought so then, I fear your judg- 
ment has since corrected the errors of a first impression. We 
gipneraUy show to most advantage at first. Our sex are like poor 
tfHdesinen, that put all their best goods to be seen at the windows* 

Mmf^j. llie first impression, Madam, chd indeed deceive me, I 
expectexl to find a woman with all the faults of conscious, flattered 
beauty : 1 expected to find her vain and insolent* But every day 
has since taught me, that it is possible to possess sense without 
pride, and beauty without aliectation. 

Mum RkL This, Sir, is a style very unusual with Mr. Honey wood j 
and I should be glad to know why he thus attempts to increase that 
vamty, which his own lessons have taught me to despise, 

Ilmej. I ask pardon j Madam. Yet, from our loag friendship, I 
presumed 1 might have some right to offer, without offence, what 
yoa may refuse without offending. 

Mks Mick. Sir ! I beg you'd reflect ; though, I feaj*, I shall 
scarce baire any power to refuse a request of yours, yet you may be 
precipitnte ; consider. Sir* 

Honey. I own my rashness i but as I plead the cause of friendship, 
of one wlio loves^ — Don't be alarmed, Madam — who loves you with 
the most ardent passion, wlioae whole happiness is placed in you — 

MUm Rkh. I fear. Sir, I shall never find whom you mean, by this 
deaicriptiou of him. 

IJmey* Ah, Madam, it but too plainly points liim out ^ though 
he should be too humble himself to urge his pretensions^ or you too 
modest to understand them. 

Mim EkL Well ) it would be affectation any longer to pretend 
ignorance ; and I will own, Sir, I have long been prejudiced in his 
faTotir. It vtm but natural to wish to make Iiis heart mine, as he 
seemejfl himself ignorant of its value, 

ffmey, I see she always loved bini {Aiid€). I find. Madam, 
you're ab^ady ^iensihle of his worth, his passion. How happy is my 
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friend^ to be the favourite of one with such sense to distingTOli 
merits and such beauty to reward it. 

Miss Rich. Tour friend, Sir ! What friend ? 

Honey. My best friend— my friend, Mr. Lofty, Madam. 

Miss Rich. He, Sir ! 

Honey. Yes, he. Madam. He is, indeed, what your warmeit 
wishes might have formed him ; and to his other qualities he adds 
that of the most passionate regard for you. 

Miss Rich. Amazement ! — No more of this, I b^ you. Sir. 

Honey. I see your confusion, Madam, and know how to intopict 
it. And, since I so plainly read the language of your heart, shall I 
make my friend happy, by communicating your sentiments ? 

Miss Rich. By no means. 

Honey. Excuse me, I must ; I know you desire it. 

Miss Rich. Mr. Honeywood, let me tdl you that you wrong my 
sentiments and yourself. When I first applied to your fri^idsliip, 1 
expected advice and assistance ; but now. Sir, I see it is in vain to 
expect happiness from him, who has been so bad an economist of his 
own ; and that I must disclaim his friendship who ceases to be a 
friend to himself. [BxU. 

Honey. How is this ! she has confessed she loved him, and yet 
she seemed to part in displeasure. Can I have done anything to 
reproach myself with ? No ; I believe not : yet after all, these 
things should not be done by a third person : I should have spared 
her confusion. My friendship carried me a little too far. 

Enter Cboakes, with the letter in hit handy and Mbs. Croakes. 

Mrs. Cro. Ha ! ha ! ha ! And so, my dear, it's your supreme 
wish that I should be quite wretched upon tliis occasion ? ha I ha ! 

Cro. {Mimicking.) Ha! ha! ha! And so, my dear, it's your 
supreme pleasure to give me no better consolation ? 

Mrs. Cro. Positively, my dear ; what is this incendiary stuff and 
trumpery to me? our house may travel through the air like the 
house of Loretto, for aught I care, if. I am to be miserable in it. 

Cro. Would to Heaven it were converted into a house of correction 
for your benefit. Have we not everything to alarm us ? Perhaps 
this very moment tlie tragedy is beginning. 

Mrs. Cro. Then let us reserve our distress till the rising of the 
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durtaii)^ or give them the money they want, and have done with 
them. 

Cro. Give them my money ! — And pray, what right have they to 
my money ? 

Mrs, Cro. And pray, what right then have you to my good* 
humour? 

Cro. And so your good-humour advises me to part with my 
money ? Wliy then, to tell your good-humour a piece of my mind, 
rd sooner part with my wife. Here's Mr. Honeywood, see what 
he'll say to it. My dear Honeywood, look at this incendiary letter 
dropped at my door. It will freeze you with terror ; and yet lovey 
here can read it — can read it, and laugh ! 

Mrs. Cro. Yes, and so will Mr. Honeywood. 

Cro. If he does, FU suffer to be hang'd the next minute in the 
rogue's place, that's all. 

Mrs. Cro. Speak, Mr. Honeywood; is there anything more foolish 
than my husband's fright upon this occasion ? 

Honey, It would not become me to decide, Madam ; but> doubtless, 
the greatness of liis terrors now will but invite them to renew their 
villany another time. 

Mrs. Cro. I told you he'd be of my opinion. 

Cro. How, Sir ! do you maintain that I should lie down under 
such an injury, and show, neither by my tears nor complaints, that 
I have something of the spirit of a man in me ? 

Uoney. Pardon me. Sir. You ought to make the loudest com- 
plaints, if you desire redress. The surest way to have redress, is to 
be earnest in the pursuit of it. 

Cro, Ay, whose opinion is he of now ? 

Mrs. Cro. But don't you think that laughing ofT our fears is the 
best way ? 

Honey. What is the best. Madam, few can say ; but I'll maintain 
it to be a very wise way. 

Cro. But we're talking of the best. Surely the best way is to face 
the enemy in the field, and not wait till he plunders us in our very 
bed-chamber. 

Honey. Why, Sir, as to the best, that — that's a very wise way too. 

Mrs. Cro. But can anything be more absurd than to double our 
distresses by our apprehensions, and put it in the power of every 
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Home^. Witbool doubt, nothing more absnrcL 

CVo. Hov ! would it not be more absurd to despise the nttle 
tin we are bit br the snake? 

Homrnf. WitlMMit donbt, perfectlj absurd. 

Oo. Then joa are of mj opinion ? 

H<mey. EntirelT. 

Mrt. Cro. And yon reject mine ? 

Homey. Hear'ns forbid. Madam ! No sore, no reasoning can be 
more JD5t than toots. \re ought cerlainlj to despise malice if we 
cannot oppose it, and not make the incendiai/s pen as fatal to our 
repose as the higfawajman's pistol. 

J/rr. Cro. O! then jon think Tm quite right? 

Hamof. Perfectlj right. 

Cro. A plague of plagues, we can't be both right I ought to be 
sorry or I ought to be ^ad. My hat must be on my head, or my 
hat must be oiL 

Mr9. Cro, Certaialy, in two opposite opinions, if one be perfectly 
reasonable, the other can't be perfectly right. 

Hcmey, And why may not both be right. Madam ? Mr. Croaker 
in earnestly seeking redress, and you in waiting the event with good- 
humour ? Pray, let me see the letter again. I have it. This letter 
requires twenty guineas to be left at the bar of the Talbot inn. If 
it be indeed an incendiary letter, what if you and I, Sir, go there ; 
and, when the writer comes to be paid for his expected booty seize 
him? 

Cro. My dear friend, it's the very thing ; the very thing. While 
I walk by the door, you shall plant yourself in ambush near the 
bar ; burst out upon the miscreant like a masked battery ; extort a 
confession at once, and so hang him up by surprise. 

Honey. Yes, but I would not choose to exercise too much 
severity. It is my maxim, Sir, that crimes generally punish 
themselves. 

Cro. Well, but we may upbraid him a little, I suppose? 
[Ironically,) 

Honey, Ay, but not punish him too rigidly. 

Cro. Well, well, leave that to my own benevolence. 
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Hatieif. Well, 1 do ; but remember, that universal benevolence is 
the first law of nature. [EjomiU Hohktwood and Mrs. Gboaur. 

Cro. Yes ; and mj universal benevolence will hang the dog, if he 
had as many necks as a hydra. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

Scene — An Inn. 
Enter Ouvia, Jarvis. 

Olivia. Well, we have got safe to the inn, however. Now, if the 
post-chaise were ready 

Jarvis. The horses are just finishing their oats ; and, as they are 
not going to be married, they choose to take their own time. 

Olivia. You are for ever giving wrong motives to my impatience. 

Jarvis. Be as impatient as you will, the horses must take their 
own time ; besides, you don't consider we have got no answer from 
our fellow-traveller yet. If we hear nothing from Mr. Leontine, we 
have only one way left us. 

Olivia. What way ? 

Jarvis. The way home again. 

Olivia. Not so. I have made a resolution to go, and nothing 
shall induce me to break it. 

Jarvis. Ay; resolutions are well kept, when they jump with 
inclination. However, VW. go hasten things witliout. And FU call, 
too, at the bar, to see if anything should be left for us there. 
DonH be in such a plaguy hurry, Madam, and we shall go the 
faster, 1 promise you. [£rtf Jarvis. 

Enter Landlady. 

LaTid. What ! Solomon, why don't you move ? Pipes and 
tobacco for the Lamb there. — Will nobody answer ? To the Dolpliin : 
(juick. The Angel has been outrageous this half hour. Did your 
ladyship call. Madam ? 

Olivia. No, Madam. 

Land. I find iis you're for Scotland, Madam. — But that's no 
business of mine \ married, or not married, I ask no questions. To 

VOL. I. O 
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be 8are we had a sweet little couple set off from this two days ago 
for the same place. The gentleman^ for a tailor, was, to be sure, as 
fine a spoken tailor as ever blew froth from a full pot And the 
young lady so bashful, it was near half an hour before we could get 
her to finish a pint of raspberry between us. 

Olivia. But this gentleman and I are not going to be married, 1 
assure you. 

ZuTid. May be not. That's no business of mine; for certain, 
Scotch marriages seldom turn out. — There was, of my own know- 
ledge. Miss Macfag, that married her father's footman — Alack-a-day, 
she and her husband soon parted, and now keep separate cellars in 
Hedge-lane.* 

Olivia. A very pretty picture of what lies before me. iA»dr. 

Enter Leomtimb. 

Lean. My dear Olivia, my anxiety, till you were out of danger, 
was too great to be resisted. I could not help coming to see you 
set out, though it exposes us to a discovery. 

Olivia, May everything you do prove as fortunate. Indeed, 
Leontine, we have been most cruelly disappointed. Mr. Honeywood's 
bill upon the city has, it seems, been protested, and we have been 
utterly at a loss how to proceed. 

Leon. How! an offer of his own too. Sure, he could not mean 
to deceive us ? 

Olivia. Depend upon his sincerity ; he only mistook the desire 
for the power of serving us. But let us think no more of it. I 
believe the post-chaise is ready by this. 

Land. Not quite yet; and, begging your ladyship's pardon, I 
don't think your ladyship quite ready for the post-chaise. The north 
road is a cold place. Madam. I have a drop in the house of as 
pretty raspberry as ever was tipt over tongue. Just a tliimble-full 
to keep the wind off your stomach. To be sure, the last couple we 
had here, they said it was a perfect nosegay. Ecod, I sent them 
both away as good-natured — Up went the blinds, round went the 
wheels, and drive away post-boy, was the word. 

* Among the Essays in vol. iii. is a capital paper on this subject, entitled * ' A 
Ilegistcr of Scotch Marriages.'' 
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Enter C&OAKER. 

Oro, Well, while my friend Honeywood is upon the post of 
danger at the bar, it must be my business to have an eye about me 
here. I think I know an incendiary's look; for wherever the 
devil makes a purchase, he never fails to set his mark. Ha 1 who 
have we here ? My son and daughter ! What can they be doing 
here? 

Land. I tell you, Madam, it will do you good ; I think I know 
by this time what's good for the north-road. It's a raw night. 
Madam. — Sir — 

Leon, Not a drop more, good Madam. I should now take it as 
a greater favour, if you hasten the horses, for I am afraid to be 
seen myself. 

Land. That shall be done. Wha, Solomon ! are you all dead 
there ? Wha, Solomon, I say ! [ExUy hawhng. 

Olivia. Well, I dread lest an expedition begun in fear, should 
end in repentance. — Every moment we stay increases our danger, 
and adds to my apprehensions. 

Leon. There's no danger, trust me, my dear ; there can be none. 
If Honeywood has acted with honour, and kept my father, as he 
promised, in employment till we are out of danger, nothing can 
interrupt our journey. 

Olivia. I have no doubt of Mr. Honeywood's sincerity, and even 
his desires to serve us. My fears are from your father's suspicions. 
A mind so disposed to be alarmed without a cause, will be but too 
ready when there's a reason. 

Leon. Why, let him, when we are out of his power. But beUeve 
me, Olivia, you have no great reason to dread liis resentment. His 
repining temper, as it does no manner of injury to himself, so will 
it never do harm to others. He only frets to keep himself employed, 
and scolds for his private amusement. 

Olivia. I don't know that ; but I'm sure, on some occasions it 
makes him look most shockingly. 

Croaker, diawvering himself. 

How does he look now ? — How does he look now ? 
Olima. Ah ! 
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Leon, Undone! 

Cro. How do I look now ? Sir, I am your very humble servant 
Madam, I am yours. What, you are going off, are you ? /Hen, 
first, if you please, take a word or two from me with you before you 
go. Tell me first where you are going ; and when you have told 
me that, perhaps I shall know as little as I did before. 

Leon, If that be so, our answer might but increase your displeasure, 
without adding to your information. 

Cro. I want no information from you, puppy : and you too, good 
Madam, what answer have you got ? Eh ! {Aery without. Step 
him !) I think I heard a noise. My friend Honeywood withoutr— 
has he seized the incendiary ? Ah, no ; for now I hear no more on't. 

Leon, Honeywood without ! Then, Sir, it was Mr. Honeywood 
that directed you hither ? 

Cro. No, Sir, it was Mr. Honeywood conducted me hither. 

Leon. Is it possible ? 

Cro. Possible ! Why he^s in the house now. Sir ; more anxious 
about me than my own son. Sir. 

Leon. Then, Sir, he's a villain. 

Cro, How, sirrah 1 a villain, because he takes most care of your 
father ? FU not bear it. I tell you Til not bear it. Honeywood 
is a friend to the family, and Fll have him treated as such. 

Leon, I shall study to repay his friendship as it deserves. 

Cro, Ah, rogue, if you knew how earnestly he entered into my 
griefs, and pointed out the means to detect them, you would love 
him as I do. {A cry without^ Stop him !) Fire and fury ! they 
have seized the incendiary : they have the villain, the incendiary in 
view ! Stop him ! stop an incendiary ! a murderer ! stop him ! 

[Erit. 

Olivia, O, my terrors ! What can this tumult mean ? 

Leon, Some new mark, I suppose, of Mr. Honeywood's sincerity. 
But we shall have satisfaction : he shall give me instant satisfaction. 

Olivia, It must not be, my Leontine, if you value my esteem or 
my happiness. Wliatever be our fate, let us not add guilt to our 
misfortunes — Consider that our innocence will shortly be all that we 
have left us. You must forgive him. 

Leon. Forgive him I Has he not in every instance betrayed us ? 
Forced me to borrow money from him, which appears a mere trick to 
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delay m \ promised to keep my father engaged till we were out of 
danger^ and here brought him to the very scene of our escajMi ? 
(Mima. Don't be precipitjite* We may yet be mistaken. 

J^ep Bi4rtbQjp droffSP^wj? m Jamvw ; Howstwcmjj ^n/rriw^ torn qJ^t. 

PoiL Ay, master, we have Mm fast enough, Hefe is the 
mceuiliary dog^. Fid entitled to the reward ; Fll take my oath I 
saw him a^k for the money at thy bar, Jind then run for it* 

Itrntty* Come, bring liim aloog. Let us see him- Let him leani 
to bloah for his crimes. {IHscovennff hk mutah.) Death! what^s 
here ? Jarvis, Leontine, Olivia ! ^¥hat can all this mean ? 

Jawu* TiVTxy, I^U tell you what it means : thut I was an old fool^ 
aud that you are my master — that's all* 

E&neg, Confusion! 

heim* Tes, Sir, I find you have kept your word with me. Aft^r 
9tieh baseness, I wonder how you can venture to sec the man you 
\\mt injured ? 

Him^. My dear Leontinej by my life, my bouour — 

heon. Peace, peace, for shame; aud do not eontiime to aggravate 
baseness by hypocrisy, I know you, Sir, I know you. 

Roney. ^Tiy, won't you bear me? By all thafs just I knew 
Dot — 

Lefm. Hear you. Sir 1 to what purpose ? I now see through all 
your low arts ; your ever complying with every opinion ; your never 
refusing any request : your friendship as common as a prostitute's 
favours, and as fallacious \ all these, Sir, have long been contemptible 
to the world, and are now perfectly so to me. 

ilon€^^ 11 a ! contemptible to the world I that reaches me. {AtUlr. 

Leon* AH the seeming sincerity of your professions, I now find, 
were otily allurementa to betray ; and all your seeming regret for 
their consequences, only calculated to cover the cowariUec of your 
heart. Draw, villain! 
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CH* Where ia the villain ? Wliere is the incendiary ? {Semn^ 
the Pt^stboy.) Hold him fast, the dog ; he has the gallows in liis 
face* Come, you dog, confers; confess all, and liang joursilf, 

Ptt^thoy. Zounds! inasiter, what do you tliroltle me for ? 
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Cro, {Beating him.) Dog, do you resist? do you refflst? 

Postboy. Zounds, master, I'm not he ; there's the man that we 
thought was the rogue, and turns out to be one of the company. 

Cto. How I 

Honet/. Mr. Croaker, we have all been under a strange mistake 
here ; I find there is nobody guilty ; it was all an error ; entiidy 
an error of our own. 

Cro. And I say, Sir, that you're in an error ; for there's goilt and 
double guilt; a plot, a damned Jesuitical, pestilential plot, and I 
must have proof of it. 

Honey. Do but hear me. 

Cro. What, you intend to bring 'em off, I suppose ? I'll hear 
nothing. 

Honey. Madam, you seem at least calm enough to hear reason. 

Olivia. Excuse me. 

Honey. Good Jarvis, let me then explain it to you. 

Jarvis. What signifies explanations when the thing is done ? 

Honey. Will nobody hear me ? Was there ever such a set so 
bUnded by passion and prejudice ! {To the Postboy.) My good 
friend, I believe you'll be surprised when I assure you — 

Postboy. Sure me nothing — I'm sure of nothing but a good 
beating. 

Cro. Come then, you. Madam, if you ever hope for any favour or 
forgiveness, tell me sincerely all you know of this affair. 

Olivia. Unhappily, Sir, I'm but too much the cause of your 
suspicions ; you see before you. Sir, one that with false pretences 
has stept into your family to betray it ; not your daughter — 

Cro. Not my daughter ! 

Olivia. Not your daughter — but a mean deceiver — who — support 
me, I cannot — 

Honey. Help, she's going ; give her air. 

Cro. Ay, ay, take the young woman to the air ; I would not hurt 
a hair of her head, whose ever daughter she may be — not so bad as 
that neither. [J^oeuni all but Croaur. 

Cro. Yes, yes, all's out ; I now see the whole affair : my son is 
either married, or going to be so, to this lady, whom he imposed 
upon me as his sister. Ay, certainly so ; and yet I don't find it 
afiiicts me so much as one might think. There's the advantage of 
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frtttiii^ awatj oiir uitsfortiiues beforehand, we never feel them when 
they come- 

Eni4T Mjs» EjostAN^ and Rm Wll*tti.lt, 

Sir Wm. But how do you know, Madani^ that my nephew intenda 
setting off from this phice ? 

Mm RkL My mmiJ assured me he was come to thii tun ; and my 
own knowk'tlge of hia intending to leave the kingdom suggested the 
rest. Butj what do I see ! my gusu'dian here before us ! WTiOj my 
dear Sir^ could have expected meeting you here ? to what aeeident 
do we owe this pknisure ? 

Cm* To a fool, I believe. 

Mm RkL But to what purpose did you come? 

Oro^ To play ilie fool. 

Mian Rwk. But with whom ? 

Cro. With greater fools than myself* 

Mm RkL Explain, 

€r^. Why, Mr* lioneywood brought me hure, to do nothitii^' riou 
I am here ; and ray son is going to be married to I don't know wlio, 
f liat is lie.re : so now you are as wi^e i\B I am* 

3ftm Rkh, Married I to whom^ Sir? 

Cm, To Olivia, my daughter, as I took her to be ; but who the 
devil slie iii, or whose daughter she is^ I know no more than the man 
in the moon. 

6*r Wm. Then, Sir, I can inform youj and, though a stranger, 
ytst you shall find me a friend to your family* It will be enough at 
present to assure you, that both in point of birth and fortune the 
young lady 19 at least your son's equal. Being left by her father. 
Sir James Woodville — 

Cro, Sir James Woodville ! What, of the west ? 

Sir ifm. Being left by him^ I say, to the care of a mercenary 
wretchi whose oidy aim w^ to secure bar fortune to himself, she was 
strut to Frauee, under pretence of education ; and theje every art 
was tried to fix her for life iti a convent, coutrary to her inclinations. 
or this I was informed upon my arrival at I'aris; and, as I had 
been once her father's tricnd, I did all in my power to frustrate her 
tcunrfhan's base intentions, 1 had even meditated fx> rescue her 
from lus authority, when )our sou stepjted in with more plcii^in(f 
Tioknee, gave her liberty, ami you a daughter. 
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Cro. But I intend to have a daughter of my own choosiiig, Sir. 
A young lady. Sir, whose fortune, by my interest with those who 
have interest, will be double what my son has a right to expect Do 
you know Mr. Lofty, Sir ? 

Sir Wm. Yes, Sir ; and know that you are deceived in him* But 
step this way, and TU convince you. 

[Croaker amd Sir William mem to omfw. 

Enter Honetwood. 

Honey. Obstinate man, still to persist in his outrage ! Insulted 
by him, despised by all, I now begin to grow contemptible even to 
myself. How have I sunk by too great an assiduity to please ! 
How have I over-taxed all my abilities, lest the approbation of a 
single fool should escape me ! But all is now over ; I have sorvived 
my reputation, my fortune, my friendships, and nothing remains 
henceforward for me but solitude and repentance. 

Miss Rich. Is it true, Mr. Honeywood, that you are setting off, 
without taking leave of your friends P The report is that you are 
quitting England. Can it be P 

Honey. Yes, Madam; and though I am so unhappy as to have 
fallen under your displeasure, yet, thank Heaven I I leaye you to 
happiness ; to one who loves you, and deserves your love : to one 
who has power to procure you affluence, and generosity to improve 
your enjoyment of it. 

Miss Rich. And are you sure. Sir, that the gentleman you mean 
is what you describe him ? 

Honey. I have the best assurances of it — ^his serving me. He does 
indeed deserve the highest happiness, and that is in your power to 
confer. As for me, weak and wavering as I have been, obliged by 
all, and incapable of serving any, what happiness can I find but in 
solitude ? what hope, but in being forgotten ? 

Miss Rich. A thousand ! to live among friends that esteem you, 
whose happiness it will be to be permitted to oblige you. 

Honey. No, Madam, my resolution is fixed. Inferiority among 
strangers is easy ; but among those that once were equals, insup- 
portable. Nay, to show you how far my resolution can go, I can 
now speak with calmness of my former follies, my vanity, my dissi- 
pation, my weakness. I will even confess, that, among the number 
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of my otlier presumptiousj 1 liad the insolence to think of loving 
you. Yes, Madam^ while I was pleading tlie passion of another^ my 
htmrt was tortured with its own* But it h over j it was unworthy 
our frieiidskip, and let it he forgotten* 

Mm likA. You amaze me f 

Hme^. But you'll forgive it, I kuow you will ; since the confes* 
sion should not have come from me even noW| hut to oonvince you 
of the sincerity of my intention of — never mentioning it more* 

Mm Jiick Stsy^ Sir, one moment — Ha 1 he here — 



EfOer Lorrr, 

Lofip Ts the coast clear ? None but friends ? I have followed 
you here with a triSing piece of intelligence ; but it goes no farther ; 
things ar© not yet ripe for a discovery. I have spirits working at a 
eertsin board ; your affair at the Treasury will be done in less than 
— ^a thooaand years. Mum ! 

Mii» SkL Sooner^ Sirj I should hope. 

Lofiy* Why, yes, I beEeve it may, if it faUs into proper hands, 
that know where to push and where to parry ; that kjiow how the 
land lies — ebj Honey wood? 

Miis RkA. It is fallen into yours. 

Lo/t^. Well, to keep you no longer in suspense^ your thing is 
tlone* It is done, I say — that's all. I have just had assurances 
imm Lord Neverout, that the claim has been examinedj and found 
admissible. Quietus is the word. Madam, 

lIoft€y. But how ? his lordslnp has been at Newmarket these ten 
days, 

Lf^p Indeed ! Then Sir Gilbert Goose must have been most 
damnably miistaken. 1 had it of him. 

MiS'f MkL He ! why Sir Gilbert and his family have been in the 
country this month, 

L(ft^. This month I It must certainly be so — Sir Gilbert's letter 
did eome to me from Newmaxketj so that be must have met his 
Ltirdi«hi[» there ; and so it came about. I have his letter about me; 
rU read it to you — {Takinf^ out a kirge bundle). That* s from Paoli 
of Corgica ; that from the Marquis of Squilachi. — Have you a mind 
to sec a letter from Count Poniaiowskij now King of Poland ? — 
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Honest Pon — {Searching). O, Sir, what are you here, too? Ill 
tell you what, honest friend, if you have not absolutely delivend my 
letter to Sir William Honeywood, you may return it. The tlung 
will do without him. 

Sir Wm. Sir, I have delivered it ; and must inform yon» it was 
received with the most mortifying contempt. 

Cro, Contempt ! Mr. Lofty, what can that mean ? 

Lofty. Let him go on, let him go on, I say. You'll find it come 
to something presently. 

Sir Wm. Yes, Sir ; I believe you'll be amazed, if after waiting 
some time in the anti-chamber ; after being surveyed with insoloit 
curiosity by the passing servants, I was at last assured, that 
Sir William Honeywood knew no such person, and I must certainly 
have been imposed upon. 

Lofty. Good ! let me die ; very good. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Cro. Now, for my life I can't find out half the goodness of it. 

Lofty. You can't. Ha ! ha ! 

Cro. No, for the soul of me ! I think it was as confounded a bad 
answer as ever was sent firom one private gentleman to another. 

Lofty. And so you can't find out the force of the message ? Why, 
I was in the house at that very time. Ha ! ha 1 It was I that 
sent that very answer to my own letter. Ha ! ha ! 

Cro. Lideedl How? why? 

Lofty. Li one word, things between Sir William and me must be 
behind the curtain. A party has many eyes. He sides with Lord 
Buzzard, I side with Sir Gilbert Goose. So that unriddles the 
mystery. 

Cro. And so it does, indeed; and all my suspicions are over. 

Lofty. Your suspicions I What, then, you have been suspecting, 
you have been suspecting, have you ? Mr. Croaker, you and I were 
friends; we are friends no longer. Never talk to me. It's over; 
1 say, it's over. 

Cro. As I hope for your favour I did not mean to offend. It 
escaped me. Don't be discomposed. 

Lofty. Zounds ! Sir, but I am discomposed, and will be discom- 
posed. To be treated thus ! Who am I ? Was it for this I have 
been dreaded both by ins and outs ? Have I been Ubelled in the 
Gazetteer, and praised in the St. James's? have I been cliaired ai 
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Wjldinan'a, a.ud a speaker st Merchant Tailors* Hall? have I had 
my hand to addresses, and my head in tlie print-shops; and talk to 
me of suspects ? 

Cm, My dear Sir, be padfied. What can jou have but aaking 
pardon ? 

If fig. Sir, i will not be pacified — Suspects \ Who am I ? To 
used thtu I Have I paid court to mssi in favour to serve my 
friends j the I^rds of the Treasury, Sir WiUiara Honeywoocl, and the 
rest of the gang, and talk to me of suspects ? Who am I^ 1 say ^ 
who am I ? 

Hir IFm. Since, Sir, you're so pressing for an answer, I'll tell 
you who yon are : — A gentleman, as well acquainted with politics as 
with men in power j as well acquainted with persons of fashion as 
with modesty ; with Lordi of the Trtmsury as with truth ; and with 
all, as* you are with Sir WUliam Honeywood* I am Sir William 
Honey wood. {Ducavenng Ms en-si ^m of ike Baik,) 

Cra* Sir William Honey wood \ 

Ume^* Astonishment! my uncle! [Avitk. 

hifi^. So then, my confounded genius has been all this time only 
leading me up to the garret^ in order to fiing me out of the window* 

Ctq. What, Mr* Importance, and are these your works ? Suspect 
yon I You, wlio have been dreaded by the ins and outs ; you, wiio 
have had your hand to addresses, and yoiu^ head stnck up in print- 
shops, If yon were served rights you should have your head stuck 
tip in tlie pillory, 

J^ft^. Ajp stick it where you will ; for, by the Lordj it cut^ but 
a verj* poor figure where it sticks at present. 

Sir Wm. WeD, Mr. Croaker, I hojie you now sec how incapable 
this gentleman is of serving you, and how little Miss EicMand baa 
to expect from his iuflaence* 

CVa. Ay, Sir, too well I see it j and I can't but say I have had 
som*? boding of it these ten days. So, Vm resolved, since my son 
lias placed his affections on a lady of moderate fortune, to he satisfied 
wiih his choice, and not run the hazard of another Mr, Lofty in 
helping him to a better. 

Sir 0'm* I approve your resolution; and here they come to receive 
a confirmation of your pardon and consent. 
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Enter Mb& Croaksb, Jabyis, LEOsmn, cmd Ouyla. 

Mrs. Cro, Where's my husband ? Come, come, lovey, jrou moflt 
forgive them. Jarvis here has been to tell me the whole aflEiur ; and 
I say, you must forgive them. Our own was a stolen match, yoa 
know, my dear; and we never had any reason to repent of iL 

Oro. I wish we could both say so. However, this gentleniaii, 
ISir William Honeywood, has been beforehand with yon in obtaining 
their pardon. So, if the two poor fools have a mind to many, I 
think we can tack them together without crossing the Tweed for it. 

\Joining their iands. 

Lean. How blest and unexpected ! What, what can we say to 
such goodness ? But our future obedience shall be the best reply. 
And as for this gentleman, to whom we owe — 

Sir Wm. Excuse me, Sir, if I interrupt your thanks, as I have 
here an interest that calls me. — [Turning to Honetwood). Tes, Sir, 
you are surprised to see me : and I own that a desire of correctrng 
your follies led me hither. I saw with indignation, the errors of 
a mind that only sought applause from others; that easiness of 
disposition which, though inclined to the right, had not courage 
to condemn the wrong. I saw with r^ret those splendid errors, 
that still took name frt)m some neighbouring duty ; your charity, 
that was but injustice; your benevolence, that was but weak- 
ness ; and your friendship, but credulity. I saw with regret great 
talents and extensive learning only employed to add sprightliness 
to error, and increase your perplexities. I saw your mind with a 
thousand natural charms; but the greatness of its beauty served 
only to heighten my pity for its prostitution. 

Honey, Cease to upbraid me. Sir : I have for some time but too 
strongly felt the justice of your reproaches. But there is one way 
still left me. Yes, Sir, I have determined this very hour to quit for 
ever a place where I have made myself the voluntary slave of all, and 
to seek among strangers that fortitude which may give strength to 
the mind, and marshal all its dissipated virtues. Yet ere I depart, 
permit me to solicit favour for this gentleman ; who, notwithstanding 
what has happened, has laid me under the most signal obligations. 
Mr. Lofty— 

Lofty, Mr. Honeywood, Tm resolved upon a reformation as wtU 
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as you. I now begin to find that the man who fiist invented the 
art of speaking tniih, was a mnch cnnninger fellow than I thought 
hinu And to prove that I design to speak troth for the future^ I 
most now assure you^ that you owe your late enlargement to another ; 
MB, upon my soul, I had no hand in the matter. So now, if any of 
the company has a mind for preferment, he may take my place; Vm 
detennined to resign. [jUt. 

Himef. How have I been deceived ! 

Sir Wm, No, Sir, you have been Qbliged to a kinder, fedrer friend, 
far that favour — To Miss Bichland. Would she complete our joy, 
and make the man she has honoured by her friendship happy in 
her love, I should then forget all, and be as blest as the welfeure of 
my dearest kinsman can make me. 

MUs Bick. After what is passed it would be but affectation to 
pretend to indifference. Yes, I wiU own an attachment, which I 
find was more than friendship. And if my entreaties cannot alter 
his resolution to quit the country, I will even try if my hand has 
not power to detain him. [Giving her hand. 

Honey. Heavens! how can I have deserved all this? How 
express my happiness, my gratitude ? A moment like this overpays 
an age of apprehension. 

Qv. Well, now I see content in every face ; but Heaven send wo 
be all better this day three months ! 

Sir JFrn. Henceforth, nephew, learn to respect yourself. He who 
seeks only for applause from without, has all his happiness in 
another's keeping. 

Honey. Yes, Sir, I now too plainly perceive my errors ; my vanity, 
in attempting to please all by fearing to offend any ; my meanness, 
in approving folly lest fools should disapprove. Henceforth, there- . 
fore, it shall be my study to reserve my pity for real distress ; my 
friendship for true merit ; and my love for her, who first taught me 
what it is to be happy. 
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E?n.OGUE ' 

Spoken by Mn. BulHey. 

As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure ; 
Thus, on the stage, our playwrights still depend. 
For Epilogues aad Prologues on some friend. 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town. 
And make fall many a bitlor pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about. 
And teaz'd each rhyming friend to hdf him out. 
An Epilogue, things can't go on without it ; 
It could not fail, would you but set about it. 
Young man, cries one (a bard laid up in clover), 
Alas ! young man, my writing days are over ; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not I ; 
Your brother Doctor there, perhaps, may try. 
What 1 1 dear Sir, the Doctor interposes ; 
What, plant my thistle. Sir, among his roses ! 
No, no, Fve other contests to maintain ; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane.' 
Go ask your manager — Who, me ! Your pardon ; 
Those things are not our forte at Co vent Garden. 
Our author's friends, thus plac'd at happy distance, 
Give him good words indeed, but no assistance. 
As some unhappy wight at some new play. 
At the pit door stands elbowing away ; 
While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 
He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug ; 

» The aathor, b expectation of an Epilogue from a friend at Oxford, deferrp J 
writing one himself till the very last hour. What is here offered owes all its 
suooefw to the graceful manner of the Actress who spoke it. -Goldsmith. 

' Where the College of Physicians then stood. 
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His siinperiiig friends, witli pleasure in their eyes. 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise : 
He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace ; 
But not a soul will budge to give him place. 
Since then, unhelpM, our bard must now conform 
' To 'bide the pelting of this pittiless storm,' 
Blame where you must, be candid where you can. 
And be each critic the Oood-^uUn/d Man. 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 

OB, 

THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 
A COMEDY. 



London : Pi-inted for F. Newbery, in St. Paul'a Church-yard. 1778. 8vu. 
Price U. 6d, 



' She Stoops to Conquer ; or, the Mistake! of a Night, a Oomedj,'* wat 
aeted for the first time at Coyent Garden Theatre (then under the 
management of the elder Colman), on the 15th of March, 1778, and 
ran twelve nights, the theatre dosing for the season with it on the 
81st of May. The leading incident of the piece, the mistaking a 
gentleman's honse for an inn, is said to have been borrowed from a 
blander of the author himself, while travelling to sohool at Bdge- 
worthstown. Its first MS. title was "The Old House a New Inn,*' bat 
this was soon rejected. The title, it is suggested (Forster iL 874), 
may have originated in one of Dryden's well-known couplets : — 

" The prostrate loon, when he lowest liei^ 
But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to rise.** 



SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 



DxAB Sib, 

Bt inscribing tliis slight performance to you, I do not mean so 
mnch to compliment jon as mysel£ It may do me some honour to inform 
the public, that I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may 
serve the interests of mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit 
may be found in a character, without impairing the most unaffected piety. 

I have, particularly, reason to thank you for your partiality to this 
performance. The undertaking a comedy, not merely sentimental, was 
very dangerous ; ^ and Mr. Colman, who saw this piece in its various 
stages, always thought it so. However, I ventured to trust it to the 
public ; and, though it was necessarily delayed till late in the season, I 
have every reason to be grateful. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most sincere Mend 
And admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITa 



> '<Wiih Steele the nnlncky notion began of setting Comedy to reform the moraU, 
instead of imitating the manners, of the age. Fielding slily glances at this, when be 
makes Parson Adajns declare, * The Gonsdons Lovers* to be the only play fit for a 
Christian to see, and as good as a sermon." — Fobster's OoldsmUhj vol. ii., p. 116. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Sib Charlk Maklow 

TouHa Marlow {hit Son) 

Hardoastlb 

Hastihos 

Toirr LmcpKiH . 

DlO<iORT 



Woi 



Mbs. Habdoastli 
M18B Hardoastls . 
M188 Neyillb . 
Maid . 



Mr, Qardner. 
Mr, Let Lewa} 
Mr, Sk^der, 
Mr. DubeOawtf, 
Mr. Qukk. 
Mr. Sawder*. 



Mrt. Ortti^. 
Mn. BuXHe^. 
Mrt. KnipeUm. 
Mitt WaUamt. 



Landlord, Servanit, &o. &o. 



' Smith and Woodward, who were designed to play Tonng Marlow and 
Tony Lumpkin, threw up their parts. To this unlooked for and unneces- 
sary resignation Lee Lewes and Quick owed much of their early celebrity. 
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PROLOGUE, 

BT 

DAVID GARBICK, ESQ. 



Enta- Mb. Woodwabp,' dretted m Hack, and holding a handkarehirf to kit eyes. 

Excuse me. Sirs, I pray — I can't yet speak — 
Tm crying now — and have been all the week. 
" 'Tis not alone this mourning suit/' good masters : 
" Tve that witUn^' — for which there are no plasters I 
Pray, would you know the reason why Fm crying ? 
The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying ! 
And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 
For as a player, I can't squeeze out one drop : 
T ara undone, that's all — shall lose my bread — 
I'd rather, but thaf s nothing — lose my head. 
When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 
Shuter and I shall be chief mourners here. 
To lier a mawkish drab of spurious breed. 
Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed ! 
Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents ; 
We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments ! 
Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 
We now and then take down a hearty cup. 
What shall we do ? If Comedy forsake us. 
They'll turn us out, and no one else will take us. 
But, why can't I be moral ? — Let me try — 
My heart thus pressing — fix'd my face and eye — 
With a sententious look, that nothing means, 
(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes) 

' Wfxxiward (who had no part in the play) was a good actor. He died 
17th Ai»ril, 1777. There is a clever full-length engraving of him by IffArdell, as 
the Fine Gentleman, in Lethe ; also a good half-length of him by J. R. Smith, 
a« I'etruchio. His jwrtrait by Sir Joshua is at Petworth. 
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Thus I begin — "All is not gold that glitters, 
Pleasore seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters. 
When Ignorance enters. Folly is at hand : 
Learning is better &r than house and land. 
Let not your virtue trip ; who trips may stumble. 
And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble.'' 

I give it up — morals won't do for me ; 
To make you laugh, I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains — hearing the maid was ill, 
A Doctor comes this night to show his skill. 
To cheer her heart, and give your muscles motion. 
He, in Five Draughts prepar'd, presents a potion : 
A kind of magic charm — for be assur'd. 
If you will swallow it, the maid is cur'd : 
But desperate the Doctor, and her case is. 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces ! 
This truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives, 
No poisonous drugs are mix'd in what he gives. 
Should he succeed, you'll give him his degree ; 
If not, within he will receive no fee I 
The College ^tm, must his pretensions back. 
Pronounce him Eegular, or dub him Quack. 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 

THE MISTAKES OF A NTQHT. 



ACT THE FIBST. 

ScBKB — A Chamber in an old-fatkumed Bauat, 
Enter Mns. Hardoastlb and Mb. Harooabtlk. 

Mrs, Hard. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very particular. Is 
there a creature in the whole country but ourselves, that does not 
take a trip to town now and then, to rub off the rust a little? 
There's the two Miss Hoggs, and our neighbour Mrs. Grigsby, go to 
take a month's poUshing every winter. 

Hard. Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation to last them the 
whole year. I wonder why London cannot keep its own fools 
at home ! In my time, the follies of the town crept slowly among 
us, but now they travel faster than a stage-coach. Its fopperies 
come down not only as inside passengers, but in the very basket. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, your times were fine times indeed ; you have 
been telling us of them for many a long year. Here we live in 
an old rumbling mansion, that looks for all the world like an 
inn, but that we never see company. Our best visitors are old 
Mrs. Oddfish, the curate's wife, and little Cripplegate, the lame 
dancing-master; and all our entertainment your old stories of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. I hate such old- 
fashioned trumpery. 
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Hard. And I love it. I love every thing that's old : old friends, 
old times, old manners, old books, old wine; and I believe, Dorothy 
(taking her hand), you^U own I have been pretty fond of an old 
wife. 

Mrs. Hard. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you're for ever at yoar 
Doroth/s and your old wifes. You may be a Darby, but 111 
be no tfoan, I promise you. Vm not so old as you'd make me^ 
by more than one good year. Add twenty to twenty, and make 
money of that. 

Hard. Let me see; twenty added to twenty makes just fiflj 
and seven. 

Mr9. Hard. It's false, Mr. Hardcastle; I was but twenty when 
I was brought to bed of Tony, that I had by Mr. Lumpkin, my 
first husband ; and he's not come to years of discretion yet. 

Hard, Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. Ay, you have 
taught him finely. 

Mrs. Hard. No matter. Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. 
My son is not to live by his learning. I don't think a boy wants 
much learning to spend fifteen hundred a-year. 

Hard. Learning, quotha I a mere composition of tricks and 
mischief. ... 

Mrs. Hard. Humour, my dear; nothing but humour. G)me^ 
Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a little hum6ur. 

Hard. I'd sooner allow him a horse-pond. If burning the foot- 
men's shoes, frighting the maids, and worrying the kittens be 
humour, he has it. It was but yesterday he fastened my wig 
to the back of my chair, and when I went to make a bow, I popt 
my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle's face.* 

Mrs. Hard. And am I to blame ? The poor boy was always too 
sickly to do any good. A school would be his death. When he 
comes to be a little stronger, who knows what a year or two's Latin 
may do for liim ? 

Hard. Latin for him I A cat and fiddle. No, no ; the alehouse 
and the stable are the only schools he'll ever go to. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, we must not snub the poor boy now, for 



1 This incident was bat the counterpart of a trick played upon hixnBel^ during hia 
last visit to Qosfield, by the daughter of Lord Clare. 
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I believe we slmn^t lia^c him long ainoiig us, ,Aixj body that 
looks in bis face may eee he's consuriiptive. 

Hard, Ay, if growing too fat be one of the sj^ptoma. 

Mn. Hard* lie coughs sometimes. 

Hard, Yes, wlien his liquor goca the wrong way* 

j1/>j. Hard, Vm actaally afraid of Im lungs. 

Hard, And truly so ant I; for he sometimes wl loops like a 
ffpcakjng-tmmpet— (Tony haIlf?oing Mind He scenes.)'^X}^ there he 
goes— a very coiisniDptive figure, truly. 

Sniff Toif T, tromng the ^^ge. 

Mf9, ffard^ Tony, where are you going, my chamser ? Won't 
you give papa and I a little of your eompany, lovee F 

Tm^, I'm in haste, mother; I cannot stay. 

Mr&. Hard. You shan't venture out this raw evening, my dear ; 
you look most shockingly* 

Ttmy. I can't sftay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons expects me 
down every moment. There's some fuu going forward* 

Jlard* Ay J the alehouse, the old place; I thought so, 

Jfr#, Hard, A low, paltry set of fellows, 

Tm^, Not so low, neither* There^s Dick Muggins the excise- 
man, Jack Slang the horse doctor, little Aminadab that grinds the 
tnusic*bo3c, and Tom Twist that spins the pewter platter. 

Mrs. Hard. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for one night at 
least. 

Jbny. As for disappointing them, I should not so much mind ; 
^Tmt I can't abide to disappoint myself* 

Mn. Hard, {Bdmnin^ him.) XoM shan't go* 

Tmy. I wiU, 1 tell you. 

Mn. Hard, I say you shati*t, 

Hwty, We'll see which is strongest^ you or L 

Hard. {Solus, ) Ay, there goes a pair that only sjkjiI e^ich other, 
But is not tlve whole age in a combination to drive sense and 
discretion out of doors? Ther^'i my pretty darling Katel the 
fashions of the times have almost infected her too* By living 

II ytaur or two in towu, she's as fond of gau^c aud Ffcnch firippciy 
iis the beat of them* 
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Enter M188 Haepoabtlb. 

Hard. Blessings on my pretty innocence ! drest out aa mQal^ 
my Kate. Goodness! What a quantity of siqpecflnouB alk hmi 
thou got about thee> girl I I could never teach (he fods of tUs 
age, that the indigent world could be clothed oul of ttie trhnmiry 
of the vain. 

Miss Hard. You know our agreement^ Sir. You alkvir no tk 
morning to receive and pay visits^ and to dress in my own manner; 
and in the evening I put on my housewife's dress to please you. 

Hard. Well^ remember^ I insist on the terms of our agreement; 
and^ by the bye^ I bdieve I shall have occasion to try your obedience 
this very evening. 

Miss Hard. I protest^ Sir^ I don't comprehend your mflanwig. 

Hard. Then to be plain with you^ Kate^ I expect the yoimg 
gentleman I have chosen to be your husband from town this voy 
day. I have his father's letter^ in which he informs me hu son 
is set out^ and that he intends to follow himself shortly after. 

Miss Hard. Indeed ! I wish I had known something of this 
before, filess me, how shaU I behave? Ifs a thousand to cm 
I shan't like him; our meeting will be so formal, and so )jk» 
a thing of business, that I shall find no room for friendship or 
esteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child, I'll never control your choice; 
but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, is the son of my old 
friend. Sir Charles Marlow, of whom you have heard me talk so 
often. The young gentleman has been bred a scholar, and is designed 
for an employment in the service of his country. I am told he's 
a man of an excellent understanding. 

Miss Hard. Is he? 

Hard. Very generous. 

Aliss Hard. 1 bdieve I shall like him. 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss Hard. I'm sure I shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome. 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, say no more {tissin^ his hand), he's 
mine ; I'lljiave him. 
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Hard, And, to crown all, Kate, lie's one of the moit bashful and 
reserved jouDg fellows in all the world. 

Mm Hard, Eh ! you have frozen me to death again. That word 
naerted hat undone all the rest of his accomplishments, A reeenred 
lover, it is said^ always makes a suspicions hnsband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides in a breast that 
a not enriched with nobler virtues. It was the very feature in his 
character that first struck me, 

Mun Hard. He must have more slriking features to catch roe, I 
promise you- However, if he be so young, so handsome, and ao 
every thing as you mention, I believe he'll do still. I think 1*11 
have him. 

Mard* Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle, It^s more than 
an even wager he may not have you. 

Mm Hard, My dear papa, why will you mortify one so ? Well, 
if he refaseSj instead of breaking my heart at his indifference, I'll 
only break my glass for its flattery, set my cap to some newer fesliion, 
atKl look out for some less difiScttlt admirer* 

Hard. Bravely resolved ! In the mean time Fll go prepare the 
eervants for his reception ; as we seldom see company, they 
want as much traiuing as a company of recruits the first day's 
muster. [i^ 

Mits Sard^ {Aion€.) Lud, this news of papaya puts me all in 
a flutter. Youngs handsome ; these he put last ; but I put them 
foremost. Sensible, good-uatuied ; I like all that. But then 
feaer?ed and sheepish, that's much against liim. Yet can't he be 
cured of his timidity, by bring taught to be proud of his wife ? 
Yes J and can't I — ^But I vow I'm disposing of the husband before 
I haTe secured the lover. 



1^99 Bard. I'm glad you're come, Neville, m^ dear. Tell me, 
CofOitaJicei bow do I look this evening? Is there any thing 
whimsical about me ? Is it one of my welMooking days, chUd P 
Am I in face to-day ? • 

Misi Nsv. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look again — bless 
me ! — sore no accident has happened amoog the canary birds or the 
gold fishes ! Has your brother or the cat been meddling ? or has 
Ihfi kat novel been too moving? 
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Mus Hard. No i nothing of all this. I have been ttoeatoied- 
I can scarce get it out — I h^ve been threatened with a lover. 

Mm Nev.. And his name — ! . 

Mm Hard. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev. Indeed ! , 

Miss Hard4 The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Mm- Nev, As I. live, the most intimate friend of Mr. Hastrngs; 
my admirer. They are never asunder. I believe you must Ewb 
secjn him when we lived in town. 
y Miss Hard. Never. . 

Mm Nev. He's a very smgular character, I assure you. Among 
women of reputation and virtue he is the modestest man alive ; but 
his acquaintance ^ve him a very different character amon^ ereatnres 
of another stamp : you understa^d me. 

/ Miss Hard. An odd character indeed. I shall nev^ be able to 
tnanage him. What shall I do? Pshaw, think no more of Imn, 
but trust to occurrences for success. But how goes on your own 
affair, my dear? has my another been courting you for my brotha 
Tony as usual ? 

Mm Nev. I have just come from one of our agreeable tete-a-t^. 
She has been saying a hundred tender things, and setting off her 
pretty monster as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Hard. And her partiality is such, that she actually thinks 
him so. A fortune like yours is no ^mall temptation. Besides, a» 
she has the. sole management of it, Fm not surprised ta see her 
unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nev.- A fortune like mine, which cliiefly consists in jewels, 
is no such mighty temptation. But at any rate, if my dear 
Hastings be but constant, I make no doubt to be too hard for her 
at last. However, I let her suppose that I am in love with her 
son ; and she never once dreams that my affections are fixed upon 
another. 

Mi^s Hard. My good brother holds out stoutly. I could almost 
love him for hating you so. 

Miss Nev. It is a good-natured creature at bottom, and Fm 
sure would wish to see me married to any body but himself. 
But my aunt's bell rings for our afternoon's walk roiwd the 
improvements. Aliens ! Courage is necessary, as our! affairs are 
critical. 
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Miss Hard. " Would it were bed--tiine, and all were weU/' 



SoiNB— iln Alehouse Room. 

^^everal thabby FeOowa taith punch and tobacco. Tout at the head of the table, a 
little higher than the rest, a mallet in hie hand. 

Omnes. Hurrea ! hurrea ! hurrea ! bravo ! • 

First Fellow^ Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. The 'Squire 
is going to knock himself down for a song. 

Omnes, Ay, a song, a song ! 

Tony. Then I'U sing you, gentlemen, a song I made upon this 
alehouse, the Three Pigeons. 

SONG. 

Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain. 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning. 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

Gives geiius a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods. 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians, 
Their Quis, and their Quaes, and their Quods, 

The/re all but a parcel of Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroU. 

When methodist preachers come down, 

A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
Fll wager the rascals a crown. 

They always preach best with a skinful. 
But when you come down with your pence. 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
Fll leave it to all men of sense. 

But you, my good friend, are the Pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroU, 

Then come, put the jorum about. 

And let us be merry and clever. 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
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Let some cry up woodcock or hare. 

Your bastards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 

But of all the gay birds in the air. 

Here's a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toioDL' 

Omne^. Bravo, bravo ! 

FifBt FelUm. The 'Squire has got spunk in him. 

See. Fellow. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never gms i 
nothing that's low. 

Third Fellow. O damn any thitg thaf s low, I cannot bear it* 

Fourth Fellow. The genteel thing k the gented thing any time: 
if so be that a gentleman bees in a concatsaation accordingly. 

Third Fellow. I like the maxum of it, Maste Muggins. Whil^ 
though I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may he a gentleman 
for all that. May this be my poison,' if my bear ever chaoes but to 
the very genteelest of tunes; ''Water Parted," or ''The mnmet is 
Ariadne." 

Sec. Fellow. What a pity it is the 'Squire is not come to b» 
own. It would be well for all the publicans within ten miles round 
of him. 

Tony. Ecod, and so it would. Master Slang. Fd then show 
what it was to keep choice of company. 

See. Fellow. he takes after his own father for that. To be 
sure old 'Squire Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I ever set my 
eyes on. For winding the straight horn, or beating a thicket for 
a hare, or a wench, he never had his fellow. It was a saying in the 
place, that he kept the best horses, dogs, and girls, in the whole 
county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I'm of age, I'll be no bastard, I promise 
you. I have been thinking of Bet Bouncer and the miller's giey 
mare to begin with. But come, my boys, drink about and be 
meny, for you pay no reckoning. Well, Stingo, whaf s the 
matter? 

> "We dnmk tea with the ladies [after a dinner at General Oglethorpe's] and 
Goldsmith sang Tony Lumpkin's song in his oomedj, ' She Stoops to Craqner/ " 
— BoewiLL, hy Cromr, p. 261. 

' See these low allusions explamed in Porstei's (kidiiMih, ii. 181. 

' See note 2, p. 60 of this Tolnme. 
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JiOmdm There be two gentlemen m a post^chtiise at the door. 
loffj liave lost tlieir way upo' the forest j and they are talking 
Kunething about Mr. Hardcaatle. 

2bift^. As sure as can be, one of them must be the gentleman 
.hst^s coming down to court my sister* Do they Feem to be 
jondoDeis? 

Land^ I believe they may. They look woundily like FrenchmeD. 

2lwiy. Then desijfe them to step tliia way, and I'll set them right 
m a twinklingi {Mdl Landlord.) Gentlemen^ as they mayn't be 
good enough company for you, step down for a moment, and FlI be 
With you in the aqueering of a lemon. [Emtni Mob, 

Tbnf, [SQlm.) Father-in-law has been calling me wlielp and 
hound this half-year. Kow if I pleased, I could be so revenged 
upon the old grumbletoEian. But then Fm afraid — afraid of what? 
I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a-year, and let him frighten 

! out of tAai if he can. 

Fnitr t«ndlard, mndwiing Ma&low and Habtisoi^ 

MarL What a tedious uncomfortable day have we had of it! 
We were told it was but forty miles across the country, and we have 
come above threescore. 

Ilait And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable reserve of jours, 
Ibst would not let us inquire more frequently, on the way, 

MarL I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself under an 
c»bligBtion to every one I meet, and often stand the chance of an 
Dimiaiinerly answer. 

ffait At present, however, we are not likely to receive any 
unswer. 

Jbnp No offence, gentlemen. But Fm told you have been 
Inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle in these parts. Do you know 
what part of the country you are in ? 

IlaiL Not in the leaf^t. Sir, but should thank you for information. 

Jbn^. Nor the way you came ? 

Uait, No, Sir ; but if you can inform ua 

Jb^* Why» gentlemen, if you know neither the road yom art 
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goings nor where you are^ nor the road you came, the fini flmgl 
have to inform jou is^ that — ^you have lost your way. 

Marl. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Ibny. Pray^ gentlemen, may I be. so bold as to ask the place frat 
whence you came P 

Marl, That's not necessary towards directing us where we are 
to go. 

Ibny. No offence ; but question for question is all fiur, jon 
know. — ^Pray, gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a crm- 
grained, old-fashioned, whimsical fellow, with an ugly ' fi^e, a 
daughter, and a pretty son? 

Hasl. We have not seen the gentleman ; but he has the funil^ 
you mention. 

Ibny. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative may- 
pole—the son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, that everybody 
is fond of P 

Marl. Our information differs in this. The daughter is said to be 
well-bred, and beautiful ; the son an awkward booby, reared up and 
spoiled at his mother's apron-string. 

Ibny. He-he-hem ! — ^Then, gentlemen, all I have to tell you is, 
that you won'*t reach Mr. Hardcastle's house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate! 

Tony. If s a damn'd long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous way. 
Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hardcastle's ! {Winking 
upon the Landlord.) Mr. Hardcastle's, of Quagmire Marsh, you 
understand me. 

Land. Master Hardcastle's ! Lock-a-daisy, my masters, you're 
come a deadly deal wrong ! When you came to the bottom of the 
hill, you should have crossed down Squash Lane^ 

Marl. Cross down Squash Lane ! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, till you came to 
four roads. 

Marl, Come to where four roads meet ? 

Tony. Ay ; but you must be sure to take only one of them. 

Marl, O, Sir, you're facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go sideways, till you 
come upon Crackskull Common : there you must look sharp for 
the track of the wheel, and j?o forward till you come to farmer 
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MitiTriiii''8 barn* Comiug to tbe farmer's bam, you are to tarn to 
the right, and then to the left, and then to the right about again, 
till you find out the old mill — 

MftrL Zounda, man I we could as soon find out the longitude ! 

IIa4tL What's to be dooe, Marlow? 

MarL This house promises but a poor reception ; though perhaps 
the landlord can accommodate us. 

La$id. Alackf master, we have but one spare bed in the whole 

3^y^ And to my knowledgej that's taken up by three lodgers 
already, (AJ)!^ apame^ in wkkk ike rest mem dkeonceTkd,) I have 
hit it- Don't you think, Stdngo, our landlady could accommodate 
I he gentlemen by the fire-side, with three chairs and a bolster ? 

HasL I hate sleeping by the fire-side, 

MarL And I detest your three chairs and a bolster, 

7bn^^ You do, do you ? — then, let me see — what if you go on a 
mile further, to the Buck^s Head ; the old Buck's Head on the hill, 
at*e of the b^t iniis in the whole county ? 

Hmk O ho I so we have escaped an adventure for this night, 
however* 

LamL [Apart io Tony.) Sure, you ben't sending them to your 
Enther's as an tnn, he you ? 

Tf^/ty* Mum, you fool you* Let t^em find that out. (To them,) 
You have only to keep on straight forward, tiU you come to a large 
old liouse by the road side. You'll see a pair of large horns over 
the door. Thafs the sign. Drive np the yard^ and call stoutly 
about you, 

FlaiL Sir, we are obhged to you. The servants can't miss the 
way? 

Kwy, No, no ; but I tell you, though, the landlord is rich, and 
going to leave off business ; so he wants to be thought a gentlemen, 
taviug your presence, he ! he i he ! He'U be for giving yon his 
company ; aiid^ ee^d, if you mind liim, he'll persuade you that Ids 
ifiother wasi an alderman, and his aunt a justice of peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sure j but a keeps as good 
wines and beds m any in the whole country. 

MarL Weil, if he supplies us with thcse^ we shall want no fujther 
connection* We are to turn to the right, did you say P 
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Ibny. No, no ; straight forward. Ill just st^ mjadi^ and ahov 
you a piece of the way. {lb the Landlord.) Mam I 

Land. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweety pleaaani—— dum'd 
mischie?0U8 son of a whore. [EmmL 



ACT THE SECOND. 

Sours— iln (Hd-faddtmed Heme. 
EtUer Habdoastli, followed by three or four awkward Senruitb 

Hard. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table exerdae I hafe 
been teaching you these three days. You all know your pasta and. 
your places, and can show that you have been used to good company, 
without ever stirring from home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 

Hard. When company comes you are not to pop out and starey 
and then run in again, like frighted rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the barn, are to 
make a show at the side-table ; and you, Boger, whom I have 
advanced from the plough, are to place yourself behind my chair. 
But you're not to stand so, with your hands in your pockets. Take 
your hands from your pockets, Roger ; and from your head, you 
blockhead you. See how Diggory carries his hands. They're a 
little too stiff, indeed, but that's no great matter. 

Dig. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my hands 
this way when I was upon drill for the militia. And so being upon 
drill 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must be all 
attention to the guests. You must hear us talk, and not think of 
talking ; you must see us drink, and not think of drinking ; you 
must see us eat, and not think of eating. 

Dig. By the laws, your worship, thaf s parfectly unpossible. 
Whenever Diggory sees yeating going forward, ecod he's always 
wishing for a mouthful himself. 

Hard. Blockhead I Is not a belly-full in the kitchen as good as a 
belly-full in the parlour ? Stay your stomach with that reflection. 
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JH^, Ecod, I thank yotu' worship, Fll make a shift to staj my 
stomach with a slice of €Qld beef in the pontiy. 

Sard. Diggory, you are too talkative, — ^Then, if I happen to say 
a good thingj or tell a good story at table^ you must not all burst 
out a^laughingj as if you made part of the company. 

3i^. Then ecod your woraliip must not tell the story of Ould 
Grouse in the gun-room : I can't help laughing at that — he I he ! 
hB t — for the soul of me* We have koghed at that these twenty 
jears^ha I ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Ha ! ha I Im ! The stoiy ia a good one. Well, honest 
Diggoiyf yoa may kugh at that— but still remember to be attentive. 
Suppose one of the company should call for a glass of wine^ how 
will you behave P A glass of wine. Sir, if you please, {to Diggoky), 
— Eh, why don't you move ? 

IHff, Ecod, your worship, I never have courage till I see the 
eatables and drinkables brought upo' the table, and then Fm as 
hatild as a lion. 

Msifd, Wliat, will nobody move ? 

fk^0$ Eerva^L Fm not to leave this pleaoe. 

Sec* ServanL I'm sore if s no pleace of mine* 

7%, ScivanL Not mine, for lartain. 

i>j^. Waons, and I'm sure it canna be mine. 

Hard, Ton numskulls I and so while, like your betters, you are 
quarrelling for places, the guests must be starved. you donees ! 

I find I must begin all over again But don't I hear a coach drive 

into the yard? To your posts, you blockheads* I'll go in the 
mean time and give my old friend's son a hearty reception at 
the gate, [£nt UAnnoAMnM. 

Dtgu By the elevens, my pleace is gone quite out of my head, 

Mager, I know that ray pleace is to be every where. 

Fint ServanL Wliere the devil is mine ? 

See, SermnL My pieace is to be no- where at all ; and so Vw go 
about my business. 

[Etetmi Sematii immtm^ o^ctii m iffri^Mtd^ diffoft&i m^. 



ServanL Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome ! ITiis way. 
Hasi. After the disappointments of the day, welcome onoe mort. 
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Charles, to the comforts of a clean room and a good fire. Upon 
my word, a very wellilooking house ; antique but creditable. 

Marl. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first rmatA 
the master by good house-keeping, it at last comes to levy contriba- 
tions as an inn. . 

Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed to pay all these 
fineries. I have often seen a good sideboard, or a marble chimnej- 
piece, though not actually put in the bill, infiame a leckoniog 
confoundedly. 

Marl. Travellers, George, must pay in all places; the only dilEar- 
ence is, that in good inns you pay dearly for luxuries, in Iwd inns 
you are fleeced and starved. 

ffasi. You have lived very much among them. In truth, I have 
been often surprised, that you who have seen so much of the worid, 
with your natural good sense, and your many opportunities, could 
never yet acquire a requisite share of assurance. 

Marl. The Englishman's malady. But tell me,. George, where 
could I have learned that assurance you talk of P My life has been 
chiefly spent in a college or an inn, in seclusion from thai lovely 
part of the creation that chiefly teach men confidence. I dotft 
know that I was ever familiarly acquainted with a single modest 
woman, except my mother — But among females of another class, you 
know 

Hast. Ay, among them you are impudent enough of all 
conscience. 

Marl. They are of us, you know. 

Hast, But in the company of women of reputation, I never saw 
such an idiot, such a trembler; you look for all the world as if you 
wanted an opportunity of stealing out of the room. 

Marl. Why, man, that's because I do want to steal out of the 
room. Faith, I have often formed a resolution to break the ice, and 
rattle away at any rate. But I don't know how, a single glance 
from a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my resolution. An im- 
pudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, but I'U be hanged if a 
modest man can ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hast If you could but say half the fine things to them, that I 
liave heard you lavish upon the bar-maid of an inn, or even a college 
bed-maker 
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MarL Whjj George, 1 caxi't say fine tilings to tliera j tliey freest, 
they petrify mc* They may talk of a cometj or a burning mountain, 
cir some sucii UagatbUe ; but to me^ a modest woman, cirest out in 
aU her fijiery, is the most tJtsmi^iidoas object of the whole creation. 

HmL Ha I h& ! ha t At thia rate, man, how can you ever expect 
to marry? 

Mark Nev^; tmlesSi as among kings and princes, my bride 
were to be courted by prosy. If, indeed, like an eastern bridegroom, 
one were to be introduced to a wife he never saw before, it might 
be endured. But to go through ail the terrors of a formal courtship, 
together with the episode of aunts, grandmothers, and couainsj and 
at last to blurt out the broad staring question of, Madamj will you 
matry me F No, no, that's a strain much above me, I assure yotL 

IlaiL I pity you. But how do you intend beharing to the lady 
you are come down to visit at the request of your father ? 

MarL As 1 behave to all other ladies* Bow very low, answer 
ym or uo to all her demands— But for the rest, I don't think 1 shall 
Teuture to look in her face till I see my father's again, 

HasL Fm surprised that one who is so warm a friend can be so 
cool a lover. 

MarL To he exphcit, my dear Hastings, my chief inducement 
down was to be instrumental in forwarding your happiness, not my 
own. Miss Neville loves you, the family don't know youj as my 
friend you are sure of a reception, and let honour do the rest. 

Hast My dear Mario w t but Til suppress the emotion* Were I 
a wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, you should be the 
last man in the world I would apply to for assistance. But Miss 
Neville's person is all I ask, and that is mine, both from her deceaaed 
Citherns consent, and her own inclination. 

MarL Hiippy man \ You have talents and art to captivate any 
woman. I'm doom'd to adore the seXj and yet to converse with the 
only part of it I despise. This stammer in my address, and this 
awkward prepossessing visage of mine, can never permit me to 
soar above the reach of a milliner's 'prentice, or one of the duchesses 
of Drury-lanCp Pshaw ! this fellow here to interrupt us. 
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Enter Eabdoabtle. 

Hard. Gentlemen^ once more you are heartily welcome. Wliicli 
is Mr. Marlow P Sir, you are heartily welcome. It's not my wif» 
you see, to receive my friends with my back jto the fire. I like to 
give them a hearty reception in the old style at my gate. I like to 
see their horses and tmnks taken care of. 

Marl. {Aside,) He has got our name? from the servants already. 
{To Aim.) We approve your caution and hospitality^ Sir. (2b 
Hastings.) I have been thinking, Qeorge^ of changing our 
travelling dresses in the morning. I am grown confoundedly 
ashamed of mine. 

Hard. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll use no ceremony in this house. 

Hast. I fancy, Charles, you're right : the first blow is half the 
battle. I intend opening the campaign with the white and goldL 

Hard. Mr. Marlow — ^Mr. Hastings — gentlemen — ^pray be under 
no constraint in this house. This is liberty-hall, gentlemen. Tou 
may do just as you please here. 

Marl. Yet, Oeorge, if we open the campaign too fiercely at first, 
we may want ammunition before it is over. I think to resorve the 
embroidery to secure a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of 
the Duke of Marlborough, when we went to besiege Denain. He 
first summoned the garrison 

Marl. Don't you think the vetUre d'or waistcoat will do with the 
plain brown ? 

Hard. He first summoned the garrison, which might consist of 
about five thousand men 

Hast. I think not : brown and yellow mix but very poorly. 

Hard. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he summoned tlie 
garrison, which might consist of about five thousand men— 

Marl. The girls like finery. 

Hard. Which might consist of about five thousand men, well 
appointed with stores, ammunition, and other implements of war. 
Now, says the Duke of Marlborough to George Brooks, that stood 
next to him — You must have heard of George Brooks — FU pa^n 
my dukedom^ says he, but I take that garrison without spilling a 
drop of blood. So 
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MofL What, my good friend, if yoa gave us a gksa of punch in 
the mean time ; it would help as to carry on the siege i^ith vigour* 

Ilard^ Punch, Sir 1 {d^ide,] This ib the most unaccountable kind 
of modesty I e\*er met with. 

MarL Yes, Sir, ptmch- A glass of warm punch, after our journey, 
will be comfortable. Tiiis is Liberty-hall, you know, 

Mmd* Here's a cup^ Sir, 

ifof/. {Add4,] So this fellow, in his liberty-baU, will only let 
us have just what he pleases* 

Bard. {Taking tkc mp.) I hope you'll find it to your rnind^ I 
have prepared it with my own hands, and I heheve you'll own the 
ingredients are f-olerahle. Will you be so good as to pledge me. 
Sir? Here, Mr, Marlow, here is to our better acquaintance* 
(iMiiit.) 

Marin {Aiide,) A veiy impudent fellow this ! hut he's a cha- 
racter, and rU humonr him a little* Sir, my service to you. 
{Drlnh.) 

HmL {Aiide). I s^ this fellow wants to give as his company, 
and forgets that he's an innkeeper before he has learned to be 
a gentleman, 

MarL From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, I suppose 
you have a good deal of business in this part of the country. Warm 
work, now and then, at elections, I suppose. 

Hard, No, Sir, I have long given that work over. Since our 
betters have hit upon the expedient of electing each other, th^e is 
DO business '■ for ua that sell ale." 

HasL So, then, you have no tnm for politics, I find. 

Smrd. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I fretted 
myself about the mistakes of government, like other people ; but 
finding myself every day grow more angry, and the government 
growing no better, I left it to mend itself. Since that, I no more 
trouble my head about Hyder Ally, or AUy Cawn, than about Ally 
Croker. Sir, my service to you, 

Hasl. So that with eating above staira, and drinking bdow, with 
receiving your friends within, and amiisitig them without, you lead a 
good pleasant bustling life of iti 

Sard. I do stir about a great deal, that's oertain. Half the 
diflerenees of tlie parish are adjusted in this very parlour, 
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Marl. [After drinking.) And jou have an argument in jour aif^ 
old gentleman, better than any in Westminster-hall. 

Hard. Aj, young gentleman, that, and a little philoao^y. 

Marl. {Aside.) Well, this is the first time I ever hevd of an 
innkeeper's philosophy. 

Hast. So then, like an experienced general^ yon attack them oa 
every quarter. If you find their reason manageable, yon attack it 
with your philosophy; if you find they have no reason, yon attack 
them with this. Here's your health, my philosopher. (Drimb.) 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you; ha! ha! ha! Yoor 
generalship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, when he fou{^ 
the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Marl. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe if s almost time 
to talk about supper. What has your philosophy got in the house 
for supper ! 

Hard. For supper. Sir ! (Aside.) Was ever such a request to a 
man iu his own house ? 

Marl. Yes, Sir, supper. Sir; I begm to feel an appetite. I shall 
make devilish work to-night in the larder, I promise you. 

Hard. {Aside.) Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes beheld. 
{Ih Aim.) Why, really. Sir, as for supper, I can't well tell. My 
Dorothy and the cook-maid settle these things between them. I 
leave these kind of things entirely to them. 

Marl. You do, do you ? 

Hard, Entirely. By the bye, I believe they are in actual consul- 
tation upon what's for supper this moment in the kitchen. 

Marl. Then I beg they'll admit me as one of their privy- 
council. It's a way I have got. When I travel I always choose to 
regulate my own supper. Let the cook be called. No offence I 
hope. Sir ? 

Hard. no, Sir, none in the least ; yet I don't know how ; our 
Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very communicative upon these 
occasions. Should we send for her, she might scold us all out of 
the house. 

Hasl. Let's see your Ust of the larder then. I ask it as a favour. 
I always match my appetite to my bill of fare. 

Marl, (lb Hardcastle, wAo looks at them with surprise.) Sir, he's 
very right, and it's my way too. 
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JIard* SiFj you Have a riglit to commaad here. Here, Roger, 
bring us the bill of fare for to-night'a supper : I believe it'is drawn 
out. — Youf maimer, Mr. Hasting, puts me in luind of mj ttncle^ 
Colonel Wallop. It was a saying of his, that no man was sure of 
his supper till he had eaten tt» 

ffmi, {Aside,} All upon the high ropes I Hia imcle a colonel ! we 
shaU soon hear of his mother being a justice of the peace. But let's 
hear the bill of fare* 

MarL {Fertmn^,) What's here ? Tor the first course ; for the 
second course ; for the dessert. The devil. Sir, do you think we 
have brought down the whole Joiners' Company, or the coqioration 
of Bedford, to eat up such a supper ? Two or three little things, 
dean and comfortable will do- 

Host, But let's hear it. 

MarL {Heading.) For the first course at the top, a pig, and 
prune B&uce. 

ffa$i* Damn your pig, I say. 

Mari^ And damn your prune sauce, say I. 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, pig with 
prune sauce is very good eating, 

MarL At the bottom, a calf's tongue and brains. 

SmL Let your braina be knocked out, my good Sir, I don't like 
lliem. 

MarL Or you may clap them on a phite by themselves, I do, 

llard, {Aside,) Their impudence confounds me. {Ta i^em*) 
OeDtlemen, you are my guests, make what alterations you please. 
Is there anything else you wish to retrench or alter, gentlemen ? 

MarL Item* A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a 
Florentine, a shaking pudding, and a dish of tiif — talT— tafTety cream. 

IlasL Confound your made dishes ; I shall be as much at a loss 
in tins house as at a green and yellow dinner at the French 
Ambassador's table, I'm for plain eating. 

Hard. I'm sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you like, but if 
there be anything you have a particular fancy to 

MarL Why, really, Sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, that any 
one part of it is full as good as another. Send us what you please. 
So much for supper* And now to see that our beds are aired, and 
properly taken care of* 
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Hard, I entreat jou'll leavQ all thai to me. You ahall not \ 
% itap, 

MarL Leave that to you ! I protest^ Sir, yoti must excuse me,| 
always look to these things myself. 

Hard. I must insist^ Sk, you'll make yourself easy ou 
head. 

MarL Yon see I*m resolved on it, {Adde,) A very trouble 
fellow this^ aa I ever met wilJl, 

Hard. Well, Sir, Fm resolved at least to attend yon. {Amii^ 
This may be modem modesty, but I never saw anything look mi liks 
old-fashioned impudence. [££«viif SlAEtow omd VUxBCM^m, 

HomL {Ahm,) So I find tliia fellow's civilities be^n \o pvm 
troublesome. But who can he angry at those assiduities which ait 
meant to please him ? — Ha I what do I see ? Misa NevLQe^ by all 
that's liappy ! 



En^w Miss Nefills^ 

Mm Nev* My dear Hasting I To what miexpected 
fortune, to what accident, am I to ascribe this happy meeting ? 

JlaU, Rather let me ask the same qncstion, as I could ©ever ha^ 
hoped to meet ray dearest Constance at an inn. 

Mm Nm, An inn! sure yon mistake: my anntj my 
lives here, Wliat could induce yon to think this house an inn ? 

JIast. My friend, Mj, Marlow, with whom I came down, and 
have been sent here as to an inn, I assure you. A young fellt] 
whom we accidentally met at a house hard by, directed us hither* 

Mks Nev, Certainly it must be one of my hopeful eousin's trici 
of whom you have heard me talk so often f ha 1 ha ! ha 1 

Ila^i, He whom your aunt intends for you p he of whom I have 
such just apprehensions P 

Mm Neiu You have nothing to fear from hitn, I asstire yoii« 
You'd adore him if you knew how heartily he despises me* 
aiuit knows it too^ and has undertaken to court me for Inm, an 
actually begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Had. Thou dear dissemhler ! You must know, ray Constano 
I have just seized this happy opportunity of my friend's visit he 
to get admittiLttoe into the family, Tlie horses that carried m down 
are now fatigued with their jonmeyi but they'll soon be refreshed ; 
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and then, if my dear^ girl will ttmt io her faitliful Ha»tiiigs^ we 
rfiall soon be landed in France, where even amon^ slaves the lawa 
of marriage are respected,* 

Mki Nev. I have oftea tcid you, that though ready to obey yon, 
I yet ahotdd leave my little fortune behind with reluctance. The 
greatest part of it was left me by my uncle, the India director, and 
ehiefly consists in jewelj. I have been for some time persuading 
my arnit to let me wear them, I fancy Vm very near succeeding. 
The instant they are put into my pogsessioUj you shall find me 
ready to make them and myself yours. 

MsiL Pm.^h the baubles ! Your person is all I desire* In the 
mean time^ my Iriend Marlow must not be let into his mistake, I 
know the strange reserve of his temper is sudi| that if abruptly 
julozmed of it^ he would instantly quit the houee before onr plan 
was ripe for execution. 

Mm Nev. Bat how shall we keep him in the deception ? Miss 
Hardcastle is just returned from walking; what if we still continue 
to deceive him ? This, this way- [7^ ^nfer. 
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Ifart, The assiduities of tliese good people tease mo beyond 
bearing. My host seems to think it Ul manners to leave me atone^ 
and so he claps not only himself but his old-fashioned wife on mj 
back. They talk of coming to sup with us too; and then, I 
suppose^ we are to run the gauntlet through all the rest of the family. 
— What have we got bere ? 

Hii^f. My de^ir Cliarles ! Let me congratulate yon ! — Tlie most 
fortunate accident ! — ^Who do you think is just abghted ? 

Mari. Cknnot gneas. 

UasL Our mistresses, boy, Miss Hardcastle a»d Miss Neville. 
Give me leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville to your 
acquaintance. Happening to dine in the neighbourhood^ they 

* **^he Dake of GloQcefti^]-, for whom, la ocMueqnenoe of lb« lojiU MjuriAg^ Act, 
ame ptihXh vjmpBAkj exuted, wu preNeat the finl algibt of npresetitAtioD ; wtetto 
fri:r(n pnTiofui intltiuitioii of ft pungo in th« pk; does nol ftppcAr. Bat whi?ii HMttogi 
ut*ero*l tin? speech, *we sluiU ioon be liuided io Pranee, where eTtu ftiiiotjg bIqtct 
tbc Liwr] ii( LrnLfTui^ «ro fmpodbedf* it wvi iottmitij npjilk^l in Iije Ex>yi\l Iligliui:?^ bf 
ihtf auilk'uo^, Kml MVeral roaitdft «f atipUilBe l«fltJlS<hl tLLir fvctliig for tud mtuaitiao,^* 
— Fmi^Ji's Z^r n/ GoifUmith^ vol. ii< i\ *^H. 
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called on their return to take fresh horses here. Miss Hsrfcartle 
has jnst stept into the next room> and will be back in an instanL 
Wasn't it lucky? eh! 

MarL (Aside.) I have been mortified enough of all oonscieiioe, 
and here comes something to complete my embarrassment. 

HasL Well, but wasn't it the most fortunate thing in the woild ? 

MarL Oh I yes. Very fortunate — a most joyful encoimtcr— 
But our dresses, George, you know are in disorder — ^What if we 
should postpone the happiness till to-morrow ? — ^To-moirow at her 
own house — ^It wiU be every bit as convenient — and rather more 
respectful — ^To-morrow let it be. [Qfenmgtoga. 

Miss Nev. By no means. Sir. Your ceremony will displease her. 
The disorder of your dress wiU show the ardour of your impatience. 
Besides, she knows you are in the house, and will permit yon to 
see her. 

MarL O! the devil I how shall I support it? Hem! hem I 
Hastings, you must not go. You are to assist me, you know. I 
shall be confoundedly ridiculous. Yet, hang it ! Til take oonrage. 
Hem I 

HasL Pshaw, man I if s but the first plunge, and all's over. 
She's but a woman, you know. 

MarL And of all women, she that I dread most to encounter. 

ErUer Miss Hardoastls, cm returned from tDalking, a bonnet, ttc. 

HasL {Introducing them,) Miss Hardcastle. Mr. Marlow. I'm 
proud of bringing two persons of such merit together, that only 
want to know, to esteem each other. 

Miss Hard. {Aside.) Now for meeting my modest gentleman 
with a demure face, and quite in his own manner. {After a pause, 
in which he appears very uneasy and disconcerted.) I'm glad of 
your safe arrival. Sir. I'm told you had some accidents by 
the way. 

MarL Only a few. Madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, Madam, 
a good many accidents, but should be sorry — Madam— or rather 
glad of any accidents — that are so agreeably concluded. Hem ! 

Hast. {To him.) You never spoke better in your whole life. 
Keep it up, and I'll insure you the victory. 

Miss Hard. I'm afraid you flatter, Sir. You that have seen so 
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mutih of the finest company, can find little eEtertainmeTit in Ru 
obscure comer of the cotiTitry, 

MarL {Gathering couraf/e.) I have lived, indeetlj in the worldj 
Madam ; but I have kept very little company. I have been but aiJ 
obaerver upon life, Madam, wliile others were enjoying it. 

Mm Nev, But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it at last* 

HmL (2I> him*) Cicero never spoke better. Once more, and yon 
are con finned in assurance for ever. 

Marl, [Tu him,) Hem ! Stand by me, then^ and wben I'm 
down, throw in a word or two to set me up again. 

Mm Hard, An observer, like you, upon life were, 1 fear, dia- 
ggrecably employed, since you njust have had much more to censure 
than to approve, 

MufL Pardon me. Madam. I was always willing to be amused- 
The foUy of most people is rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 

HasL {Tu him.) Bravo, bravo. Never spoke so well in yonr 
whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, I see that you and Mr* Mariow 
are going to be very good company. 1 believe onr being here will 
but embarrass the interview, 

MarL Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like yonr company 
of all things. {To him.) Zounds ! George, sure you won't go ? how 
mn you leave us ? 

SaiL Our presence will but spoil conversation, ao we^U retire to 
the next room. (2b kim^) You douH consider, man, that we are to 
man^ a Lit Ue i^k-h-iete of our own. [EMemi. 

Mm Hard, (J/ier a pame.) But you have not been wholly an 
observer, I presume, Sir : the ladies, I should hope, have employed 
gome part of your addresses. 

MatL {Relap&in^ into timidU^.) Pardon mCj Madam, I — I— I — 
as yet have studied — only^ — to — de^serve them. 

Mm Hard. And that, some say, is the very worst way to obtam 
them. 

MarL Perhaps so, Madam* But I love to converse only with 
the more grave aiid sensible part of the sex. But Pm afraid I grow 
tiresome. 

Mm Hard, Not at all, Six; there is notliing I hke so much as 
grave conversation myself; I could heju* it for ever. Indeed, 
1 have ofteu been surprised bow a man of sentiment could 
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admire those light airy ple^nres, where nothing readws the 
heart. 

Marl. Ifs a disease— —of the mind^ Madam. In the ymt] 

of tastes there must be some who, wanting a relish for m n 

— a — um. . 

Miss Hard, I understand you. Sir. There must be some who, 
wanting a relish for refined pleasures, pretend to dmpse what tfaej 
are incapable of tasting. 

MarL My meaning, Madam, but infinitdy better expressed. And 
I can't help observing a 

JftM Hard. {Aside.) Who could ever suppose this fellow impu- 
dent upon some occasions I (2b him.) You were going to obsenr^ 

Sir 

. Marl. I was observing; madam — I protest. Madam, I foiget 
what I was going to observe. 

Miss Hard. (Aside.) I vow and so do I. (7b Mm.) Yoa were 
observing. Sir, that in this age of hypocrisy — something about 
hypocrisy. Sir. 

Marl. Yes, Madam. In this age of hypocrisy there are few who 
upon strict inquiry do not — ar— a — a — 

Mies Hard. I understand you perfectly. Sir. 

Marl. {Aside.) Egad ! and that's more than I do myself. 

Miss Hard. You mean that in this hypocritical age there are few 
that do not condemn in public what they practise in private^ and 
think they pay every debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Marl. True, Madam; those who have most virtue in their 
mouths, have least of it in their bosoms. But Vm sure I tire 
you, Madam. 

Miss Hard. Not in the least. Sir ; there's something so agreeable 
and spirited in your manner, such life and force-^pray. Sir, 
go on. 

Marl. Yes, Madam. I was saying ^that there are some oc- 
casions, — ^when a total want of courage. Madam, destroys all the 
and puts us upon a — a — a — 

Miss Hard. I agree with you entirely ; a want of courage upon 
some occasions assumes the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us 
when we most want to eicel. I beg you'll proceed. 

Marl. Yes, Madam. Morally speaking, madam — But I see 
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iim Nevrlle expecting us in the tieii toom. I would not intrude 
fo? the world* 

Mm Hard, I protestj Sir^ Ine?^ was more agre€&blj entertdiied 
in all my life, Praj go on, 

Mark Yes, Madam, I was But ahe beckona m to join her, 

Madamj sbdl 1 do myself the honour to attend you F 

JtfM* Hard. WeU then, TU follow. 

MarL {Ajnde.) This pretty smooth dialogue has done for 
me. [^1^. 

Miu Hard, {Alme,) Ha 1 ha 1 ha I W&s there ever iFuch 
a sober, sentimental interview ? I'm certain he scarce looked in 
my face the whole time. Tet the fellow^ but for liis umM?countable 
bashfulnessj is pretty wdl too. He has good sense^ but then so 
buried in his fears, that it fetigues one more than ignoranoe* If 
I could teach him a little coniideucej it would be doing somebody 
that I know of a piece of service. But who is that somebody ? 
Thatj faith, is a question I can scarce answer. [Mai. 

Etikr TowT and JtiBi lliTiiJ.1, fdhwtd ^ Mm. HiiDOASiLS and HmzKOfl. 

ibny. What do you follow me for. Cousin Con? 1 wonder you're 
not ashamed to be so veiy engaging* 

Mm Nev. I hope, cousin^ one may speak to one's own rektions, 
and not be to blame. 

T*m^. kjt bat I know what sort of a rdation you want to make 
me, though ; but it won't do. I teU you. Cousin Con, it won*t 
do ; 80 I heg yon'U keq) yonr distancei I want no nearer relation* 

ship. [SU foU&W0, eoquetiiit^ him £o £&« ftodt mam^ 

MfM. Hard. Well 1 1 vow, Mr* Hastings, you are very entertaining. 
There is nothing in the world I love to talk of so much as London, 
aiid the fashions, though I was never there myself. 

MaiL Never there! You amase me I From your air and 
niiinncr, I concluded you had been bred all your life either at 
Bonelagh, St» Jameses, or Tower Wharf. 

Mrs, I/ard, [ Six, you're only pleased to say so* We country 
persona can have no maimer at all. Fm in love witti the town, and 
that serves to raise me above some of our neighbouring rustics | 
but who can have a manner, that has never seeu the Pantheon, the 
Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such places where the nobility 
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chiefly resort P All I can do is to enjoj London at secxmd-hand. I 
take care to know every iete-O'teU fix)ni the Scandalous "ifa g— 1»% 
and have all the fashions, as they come out^ in a I^tec firam the tvo 
Miss fiickets of Crooked Lane. Pray how do yon like tlds heid^ 

Mr. Hastings ? 
HasU Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my word^ *MadfliL 

Your friseor is a Frenchman, I suppose? 

Mrs. Hard. I protest, I dressed it myself from a print in die 
Ladies' Memorandum-book for the last year. 

Hast. Indeed I Such a head in a side-box at the playhonae wooU 
draw as many gazers as my Lady Mayoress at a city balL 

Mr8. Hard. I vow, since inoculation began, there is no such tim^ 
to be seen as a plain woman ; so oat must dress a little particiilar, 
or one may escape in the crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your case. Madam, in any dressw 
(Bowing.) 

Mrs. Hard. Yet, what signifies my dressing when I have sndi a 
piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle : all I can say will 
never argue down a single button from his clothes. I have ofteD 
wanted him to throw off his great flaxen wig, and where, he was 
bald, to plaster it over like my Lord Pately, with powder. 

Hast. You are right. Madam ; for, as among the ladies there are 
none ugly, so among the men there are none old. 

Mrs. Hard. But what do you think liis answer was ? Why, with 
liis usual Gothic vivacity, he said I only wanted him to throw off 
his wig to convert it into a tete for my own wearing. 

Hast. Litolerable ! At your age you may wear what you please, 
and it must become you. 

Mrs. Hard. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take to be the most 
fashionable age about town P 

Hast. Some time ago, forty was all the mode ; but Fm told the 
ladies intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. Hard. Seriously. Then I shall be too young for the fashion. 

Hast. No lady begins now to put on jewels till she's past forty. 
For instance. Miss there, in a polite circle, would be considered 
as a child, as a mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. Hard. And yet Mrs. Niece thinks herself as much a woman, 
and is as fond of jewels, as the oldest of us all. 
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Ua$i, Tour niece, is she ? And that young gentlemEn^ a brother 
of yoor's, I should presume ? 

Mn. Hard, My son. Sir. They are contracted to each other. 
Observe thdr Little sports. They faQ in and out ten times a*day, 
m if they were man and wife already* (lb them) Well^ Tony, 
child^ what soft things are you saying to your cousin Constance this 
evening ? 

Ibw/, I have been saying no soft things ; but that it^s very hard 
to be foUowed about so* Eeod ! I've not a place in the house now 
tli&t'a left to myselfj but the stable* 

Mrs. Hard, Never mind him, Con, my dear. He^s in another 
story behind your back, 

Mui Nm* There^s something generous in my cousin's manner. 
He falls out before faces to be forgiven in private. 

Thnt^. That's a damned confounded — ^crack- 

Mrs. Hard, Ah ! he's a sly one. Don't you think they^re like 
each otber about the monthj Mi* Hastings P The Bleiikinsop 
month to a T. They're of a size too. Back to backj my pretties, 
that Mr, Hastings may see you. Come^ Tony, 

Tonf* You had as good not make me, I tell you, (jfeotierMif.) 

Mm Nev. lud t he has almost cracked my head, 

Mrs* Hard* 0, the monster ( For shame, Tony* Yon a msOj 
and behave so I 

Ibujr. If I'm a man, let me have my fortin* Ecod 1 I'll not be 
made a fool of no longer* 

Jfr#, Hard. Is this, ungrate fnl boy, all that Fm to get for the 
pains I have taken in your education ? I that have rocked you in 
your cradle, and fed that pretty mouth with a fipoon t Did not I 
work that waistcoat to make yon genteel ? Did not I prescribe for 
you every day, and weep while the receipt was operating ? 

Ibffj. Ecod ! you had re-ason to weep, for you have been dosing 
me ever since I was bom. I have gone through every receipt in 
the Complete Huswife ten times over; and you have thoughts of 
coursing me tlirongh Quincy next spring* But, ecod ! I t-e 11 you, 
111 not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mr0* Hard. Wasn't it aU for your good, viper ? Wasn't it all 
for your good ? 

Jbmg. I wish you'd let me and my good alone, then, Simbbing 

vou t ft 
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this way when Fm in spirits. If Fm to have any good^ let it i 
of itself; not to keep dinging it^ dinging it into one so. 

Mrs. Hard. Thafs false ; I never see you when you're in i 
No^ Tony, you then go to the alehouse or kennel. Fm never to be 
delighted with your agreeable wild notes, unfeeling monster I 

Tmy. Ecod I mamma, your own notes are the wildest of the tva 

Mrs. Hard. Was ever the like ? But I see he wants to break my 
heart ; I see he does. 

Hast. Dear Madam, permit me to lecture the young gentleman a 
little. Fm certain I can persuade him to his duty. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, I must retire. Come, Constance, my love. 
You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness of my situation : was erer 
poor woman so plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty^ provoking, 
undutifal boy P - [Exeunt Mbs. Hasdoastlb and Mob Kxtxiu. 

HASrnroSy Tomr. 

Tony {singing). "There was a young man riding by, and £un 

would have his will. Bang do didlo dee." Don't mind hex. 

Let her cry. It's the comfort of her heart. I have seen her and 
sister cry over a book for an hour together ; and they said they 
liked the book the better the more it made them cry. 

Hast. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, my pretty 
young gentleman P 

Tony. That's as I find 'um. 

Hast. Not to her of your mother's choosing, I dare answer? 
And yet she appears to me a pretty weU-tempered girl. 

Tony. That's because you don't know her as well as I. Ecod ! 
I know every inch about her ; and there's not a more bitter can- 
tanckerous toad in all Christendom. 

Hast. {Asid€,) Pretty encouragement this for a lover ! 

Tony. I have seen her since the height of that. She has as many 
tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day's breaking. 

Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

To7iy, Ay, before company. But when she's with her playmate, 
she's as loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hast. But there is a meek modesty about her that charms 
mc. 
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Ibny. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks ap, and yoa're 
flung in a ditch. 

HmL Well, but you must allow her a little beauty.— Yes, you 
must allow her some beauty. 

Hmy. Bandbox I She's all a made-up thing, man. Ah ! could 
you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, you might then talk of 
beauty. Ecod, she has two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as 
broad and red as a pulpit cushion. SheM make two of she. 

EasL Well, what say you to a friend that would take this bitter 
bargain off your hands P 

Ibny. Anon. 

HasL Would you thank him that would take Miss Neville, and 
leave you to happiness and your dear Betsy ? 

2bny. Ay; but where is there such a friend, for who would take 
Aer? 

Hast I am he. If you but assist me. 111 engage to whip her off 
to France, and you shall never hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you ! Ecod I will, to the last drop of my blood. 
I'll dap a pair of horses to your chaise that shall trundle you off in 
a twinkling, and may be get you a part of her fortin beside, in jewels, 
tliat you little dream of. 

HasL My dear 'squire, this looks like a lad of spirit. 

Tony. Come along, then, and you shall see more of my spirit 
before you have done with me. {Singing,) 

" We are the boys 
That fears no noise 
Where the thundering cannons roar." 



ACT THE THIKD. 

EiUer Hardcastle aJUme. 



Hard, What could my old friend Sir Charles mean by recom- 
mending his son as the modestest young man in town P To me he 
appears the most impudent piece of brass that ever spoke with a 
tongue. He has taken possession of the easy chair by the fire-side 

r2 
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already. He took off bis boots in the parlour, and desired me to 
see them taken care of. Fm desirous to know how his impadence 
affects my daughter. She will certainly be shocked at it. 

BkUr MnB H i miW A ii TLi, p lmwlf drmei. 

Hard. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your dress, as I 
bid you ; and yet, I believe, there was no great occasion. 

Misi Hard. I find such a pleasure. Sir, in obeying your commands, 
that I take care to observe them without ever debating their 
propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some cause, 
particularly when I recommended my modest gentlemen to yon as a 
lover to-day. 

Misi Hard. You taught me to expect something extraordinaiy, 
and I find the original exceeds the description. 

Hard. I was never so surprised in my life I He has quite con- 
founded all my faculties ! 

Mui Hard. I never saw anything like it : and a man of the 
world too I 

Hard. Ay, he learned it all abroad — ^what a fool was I, to think a 
young man could learn modesty by travelling. He might as soon 
learn wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Hard. It seems all natural to him. 

Hard. A good deal assisted by bad company and a French 
dancing-master. 

Miss Hard. Sure you mistake, papa I A French dancing-master 
could never have taught him that timid look — that awkward address 
— ^that bashful manner — 

Hard. Whose look ? whose manner, child ? 

Miss Hard. Mr. MarloVs : \nstnauvaiseAonU, his timidity, struck 
me at the first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived you ; for I think him one of 
the most brazen first sights that ever astonished my senses. 

Miss Hard. Sure, Sir, you rally! I never saw any one so 
modest. 

Hard. And' can you be serious? I never saw such a bouncing, 
swaggering puppy since I was born. Bully Dawson was but a fool 
to him. 
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Mm Hard^ Sorprising ! He met me with a respectful bow, a 

ftammmng voice, and a look fixed on the gromid* 

Hiifd^ He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and a familiarity 
that made my blood freeze again. 

Mm Hard. He treated me with diffidence and respect j censured 
the manners of the £^ j admired the prudence of girls that never 
laughed j tired me with apologies for being tiresome ; then left the 
room with a bow, and " Madam, I would not for the world detain 

Hard. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life before ; aaked 
twenty questionSj and never waited for an answer ; interrupted my 
best remarks with some silly pun ; and when I was in my best story 
of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had 
not a good hand at making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked your father 
if he was a maker of puueh ! 

Mist Hard, One of us must certainly be mistaken* 

Hard* If he be what he has shown himself, Fm determined he 
shall never have my consent. 

Mim Hard. And if he be the sullen thing I take him, he shidl 
never have mine. 

Hard. In one thing then we are agreed — ^to reject him. 

Mm Hard. Yes : but upon conditions. For if you should find 
him less impudent, and I more presuming^ — if you find him more 
respectful, and I more importunate — I don't know — the fellow ia 
well enough for a man — Certainly, we don^t meet many such at a 
borae-race in the country. 

Hard. If we should find him so^ But that's impossible* TJie 

first appearance has done my business. Fm seldom deceived in 
that. 

Mfss Hard. And yet there noay be many good qualities under 
that first appearance. 

Hard. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow's outside to her taste, she 
then sets about guessing the rest of his furniture. With her, a 
smooth face stands for good sense, and a genteel figure for every 
virtue. 

Mm Hard* I hope, Sir, a conversation begun with a com- 
pliment to my good seuse^ won't end with a sueer at my imder- 
ftanding? 
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Hard, Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen can find the 
art of reconciling contradictions, he may please us both, perhaps. 

Mm Hard. And as one of us must be mistaken, what if we go to 
make further discoveries ? 

Hard. Agreed. But depend on^t Fm in the right. 

Miss Hard. And depend ou't Vm not much in the wrong. 

[Bumi, 

EnUr Tort, running in with a catheL 

Tony. Ecod! I have got them. Here they are. My cousin 
Con's neckhujes, bobs and all. My mother shan't cheat the poor 
souls out of their fortin neither. O I my genus is that you P 

Enter BABfnsoa, 

Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed with your mother ? 
I hope you have amused her with pretending love for your cousin, 
and that you are willing to be reconciled at last ? Our horses will 
be refreshed in a short time, and we shall soon be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here's something to bear your charges by the way 
{£iving the casket) ; your sweetheart's jewels. Keep them and ha ng 
those, I say, that would rob you of one of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them from your mother ? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and FU tell you no fibs. 1 procured 
them by the rule of thumb. If I had not a key to every drawer in 
mother's bureau, how could I go to the alehouse so often as I do ? 
An honest man may rob himself of his own at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with you ; 
Miss Neville is endeavouring to procure them from her aunt this 
very instant. If she succeeds, it will be the most delicate way at 
least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. But I 
know how it will be well enough ; she'd as soon part with the only 
sound tooth in her head. 

Hast. But I dread the effects of her resentment, when she finds 
she has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment, leave me to manage that. 
I don't value her resentment the bounce of a cracker. Zounds ! 
here they are. Morrice I Prance ! [EacU HAsmos. 
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ToJTT, Hbs. Haaikjastlje^ and Hiss KsTna^ 

Mm^ Hard, tudeed^ Constaoce^ you amaze me. Such a girl aa 
yoa want jewels I It wil! be time enough for jewels^ my dear^ 
twenty years hence, when your beauty begiTis to want repairs. 

Mm Ifev* But what will repair beauty at forty, will certainly 
improve it at twenty, mjidam. 

Mfi, UanL Yours, my dear, ean admit of none. Tbat natorai 
blash 13 beyond a thousand ornaments. Besides, child, jewels are 
quite out at present. Don't you see half the ladies of our acquaint* 
aiice, my lady KiU-day'light, and Mrs, Crump, and the rest of 
them, carry their jewels to towiij and bring nothing but paste and 
mjyeasites back. 

Mks NeiK But who knows. Madam, but somebody that shall be 
nameless would like mc best with all my little finery about me ? 

Mrs* Hard. Consult your glass my dear, and then see if with 
sncb a pair of eyes, yon want any better sparklers, Wliat do you 
think, Tony, my dear? does your cousin Con, want any jewels in 
yoar eyes io set off her beauty ? 

Tony. That's as thereafter may be* 

Miss Neh\ My dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige me, 

Mrs* Hard, A parcel of old-fashioned rose and table-cut tilings. 
They would make you look Ukc the court of King Solomon at a 
puppet-show. Besides, I beheve, I can'^t readily come at them 
Thej may be missing, for angbt I know to the contraiy. 

Tony. [Apart to Mas. UAEDOiffTLis.} Then why don't yout^ll her 
eo at once, as she*a so longing for them ? Tell her they're lost. 
It's the only way to quiet her. Say they're lost, and call me to 
bear witness, 

Mrs, Hard* {Apart i{t ToHT,) You know, my dear, I'm only 
keeping them for yon. So if I say they're gone, you'll bear me 
witness, will you ? He t he ! be ! 

Tmy, Never fear me. Ecod t I'll say I saw them taken out with 
my own e)'ea. 

Miss Nep. I desire tliem but for a day^ madam. Jnst to be 
peniiittcd to show them as relics, and then they may be locked up 
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Mrs. HartL To be plain with you, my dear Confitance, if I could 
find them you should have them. They're missing, I assure you. 
Lost, for aught I know ; but we must have patience wherever tli^ 
are. 

J/iM Nev, ril not believe it I this is but a shallow pretence to 
deny me. I know they are too valuable to be so slightlj kept^ and 
as you are to answer for the loss — 

Mr8. Hard. Don't be alarmed, Constance. If they be lost^ I 
must restore an equivalent. But my son knows they are missiii^ 
and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are missing, and not to 
be found ; FU take my oath on't. 

Mrs. Hard. You must learn resignation, my dear; for though we 
lose our fortune, yet we should not lose our patience. See me, how 
calm lam. 

Misa Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at the misfortunes <tf 
others. 

Mrs. Hard, Now I wonder a girl of your good sense should 
waste a thought upon such trumpery. We shall soon find them ; 
and in the meantime you shall make use of my garnets till your 
jewels be found. 

Miss Nev. I detest garnets. 

Mrs. Hard. The most becoming things in the world to set off a 
clear complexion. You have often seen how well they look upon 
me : You skull have them. [Sol 

Miss Nev. I dislike them of all things. You shan't stir. — ^Was 
ever anything so provoking, to mislay my own jewels, and force me 
to wear her trumpery. 

Tony. Don't be a fool. If she gives you the garnets, take what 
you can get. The jewels are your own already. I have stolen them 
out of her bureau, and she does not know it. Fly to your spark, 
he'll tell you more of the matter. Leave me to manage her. 

Miss Nev. My dear cousin ! 

Tony. VanisL She's here, and has missed them already. [Ejrit 
Miss Neville.] Zounds ! how she fidgets and spits about like a 
Catherine wheel. 
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robbera ! wc are cheated, 
I hopw 



Mrg, Hard* Confusioa ! thieves ! 
pluuderodf broke opeiij undone, 

T&ny, What's the matter^ whafc'a the matter, mamma? 
nothing has happened to any of the good family ! 

Mn* Hard. We are robbed. My bureau has been broken opeu, 
the jewek taken out, and Vm uiidaae. 

Tony, Oh! h that aU ? Ha! ha I ha! By the laws, I never 
saw it acted better in my life, Ecod, I thought you was mined in 
amiest, ha I ha I ha I 

Mn. Hard. ^Vhy, boy, I am ruined m earnest. My bureau has 
be^ broke opeu, and all taken away. 

Tmy. Stick to that i ha ! ha I ha ! stick to that. TU bear 
wiinesSj you know \ call me to bear witness, 

J/r*. Hard, I tell you, Tony, by all that's precious, the jewels 
are gone, and I shall be mined for ever. 

Ttmy* Sure I know tliey are gone, and I am to say so* 

Mrs. Hard, My dearest Tony, but hear me. They're gone, 1 say, 

Tmi^. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh, ha ! ha ! 
1 know who took them well enough, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

J/r*. Hard, Was there ever such a blockhead, that can't tell 
the dilFerence between jest and earnest ? 1 tell you I'm not in 
jeatp booby* 

Tm^. Thaf s right, tliat's right ; you must be in a bitter passion, 
and then nobody will suspect either of us. I'll bear witness that 
they are gone. 

Mr*. Hard, Was there ever such a cross-grained brute, tliat 
wonH hear me ? Can you bear witness that you're no better than 
a fool ? Was ever poor woman so beset with fools on one lumd, 
and thieves on the other? 

Tony^ 1 CBn bear witness to that. 

Mtm* Hard, Bear witness again, you blockhead you, and FIl turn 
you out of the room directly. My poor niece, what will become of 
Aerf Do you laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my 
distress ? 

J\mjf* I can bftar witness to that 
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Mrs. Hard. Do you insult me, monster ? Fll teach you to fcx 
your mother, I will. 

Tony, I can bear witness to that. [He runs aff^ shefoUows Ata. 

EnUr Miss Hardoastlb oficl Maid. 

Miss Hard. What an unaccountable creature is that brother of 
mine, to send them to the house as an inn, ha I ha ! I don't wonder 
at his impudence. 

Maid. But what is more Madam, the young gentleman^ as you 
passed by in your present dress, asked me if you were the bar-maid? 
He mistook you for the bar-maid. Madam. 

Miss Hard. Did he ? Then as I live Tm resolved to keep up 
the delusion. Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my present dress ? 
Don't you think I look something like Cherry in the £eaux 
Stratagem ? 

4fa«W. It's the dress. Madam, that every lady wears in the 
country, but when she visits or receives company. 

Miss Hard. And are you sure he does not remember my face or 
person? 

Maid. Certain of it. 

Miss Hard. I vow I thought so ; for though we spoke for some 
time together, yet his fears were such, that he never once looked up 
during the interview. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would have 
kept him from seeing me. 

Maid. But what do you hope from keeping him in his mistake ? 

Miss Hard. In the first place, I shall be seen, and that is no 
small advantage to a girl who brings her face to market. Then I 
shall perhaps make an acquaintance, and that's no small victory 
gained over one who never addresses any but the wildest of her sex. 
But my chief aim is to take my gentleman off his guard, and, like 
an invisible champion of romance, examine the giant's force before 
I offer to combat. 

Maid, But are you sure you can act your part, and disguise your 
voice so that he may mistake that, as he has already mistaken your 
person ? 

Miss Hard. Never fear me. I think I have got the true bar 
cant — Did your honour call ? — Attend the Lion there — Pipes and 
tobacco for the Angel. — Tlic Lamb has been outrageous thiiJ 
half hour. 
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Efiter Mas-low, 



MarL What a bawliiig in every part of the house 5 I have 
scarce a moment's repose, If I go to the best room, tliere I litid 
my liost au J hiis story : if I fly to the gallery, there we have my 
hostess with her curtsey down to the ground. I have at last got 
a moment to myself, and now for recollection, [ IFulh and mmes. 

Mm Hard, Did yon call, Sir ? Bid your honour call ? 

Marl, [Mtmng,) As for Miss Hardcastle, she's too grave and 
sentimental for me, 

Muit liartL Did jour honour caU ? [5^^ still places kermtf 

MarL No, ehdd {mming). Besides^ from the glimpse I had of 
hefj I tkLidc she sqnint:?* 

MIm Slard. Vm sure. Sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Marl, Noj no {mimng), X have pleased my father, however^ by 
coming down, and TU to-morrow please myself by returning, 

[Taking md kis iabkta and perming, 

Miis Hard, Perhaps the other gentleman called. Sir ? 

MarL 1 tell you, no. 

Mm Hard, I slionid be glad to know. Sir, We have such a 
parcel of servants 1 

MarL No, no, I t«ll you {looks full in ker face). Yes, child, 
I tldnk I did cali. I wanted — 1 wanted — I vowj child, you are 
xmih handsome. 

Mis9 Ifard, la, Sir, you^ll make one ashamed. 

MarL Never saw a more sprightly, malicious eye. Yes, yes, my 
de^ I did calL Have you got any of your — a — what d^ye odl it 
in the houbC ? 

3Iiss Hard, No, sir ; we have been out of tliat these ten days. 

MarL One may call in this house, 1 find, to very little puriiose* 
Suppose I should call for a taste, just by way of trial, of the nectar 
of your lips ; perhaps 1 might be disappointed in tliat too. 

Mis» Hard. Nectar! nectar! That's a liquor there's no call for 
in these parts* rrench, I suppose* We keep no French wiiies 
iiere. Sir. 

MarL Of true English growth, I assure you* 
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Mim Hard. Then it's odd I should nol know it. We bevd 

sorts of wines in this house, smd I hare fired 
years. 

MarL Eighteen yean ! ^hj, one voaU think, child, jda kqt 
the bar before yon were bom. How dd are yoa? 

Mis9 Hard. 01 Sir, I must not tdl my sgCL Thgj mj wonoi 
and mosic shonld nerer be dated. 

MarL To guess at this distance, you ean't be mndi above fn^ 
{approaching). Yet nearer I don't think so nnicfa (iiflpniai iisj) 
By coming close to some women, they look younger stfll ; baft wka 
we come very close indeed — {aUempting to tut ier). 

Miss Hard. Pray, Sir, keep your distance. Oogt would think yw 
wanted to know one's age as they do horses, by mark of mouth. 

MarL I protest, child, you use me extremely ilL If you keqi 
me at this distance, how is it possible you and I can be efcr 
acquainted? 

Misi Hard. And who wants to be acquainted with you ? I wnt 
no such acquaintance, not L I'm sure you did not treat Mis 
Ilardcastle, that was here awhile ago, in this obstropalous manner. 
I'll warrant me, before her you looked dashed, and kept bowing to 
the ground, and talked, for all the world, as if you was before a 
justice of peace. 

MarL (Aside,) £gad, she has Iiit it, sure enough ! {To ker) In 
awe of her, child ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! A mere awkward squinting 
thing ; no, no. I find you don't know me. I laughed and rallied 
her a little ; but I was unwilling to be too severe. Ko, I could 
not be too severe, curse me ! 

MiM Hard. ! then. Sir, you are a favourite, I find, among the 
ladies? 

MarL Yes, my dear, a great favourite. And yet hang me, I 
don't see what they find in me to follow. At the Ladies' Qub in 
town I'm call'd their agreeable Battle. Battle, child, is not my 
real name, but one I'm known by. My name is Solomons ; Itfr. 
Solomons, my dear, at your service. {Offering to salute her.) 

Miss Hard. Hold, sir, you are introducing me to your dub, 
not to yourself. And you're so great a favourite there, you 
say? 

MarL Yes, my dear. There's Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackly, 
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the Countess of Sligo, Mrs* Langliorns^ olJ Miss Biddy BuckskiUj*" 
fttid your hatnble servant, keep up the spirit of the pkcc, 

Mim Hard. Then it is a very mcrrj place, I suppose ? 

Mark Tes, m merry as cards, supper^ wine, and old women can 
make ms* 

MIm Hard. And their agreable Ratde^ ha! ha ! ha I 

MarL {Ande*) Egad ! 1 donH quite like this el lit. She looks 
knowiDg, methiuks. You laugh, child ? 

Mu$ Hard. I can't but laugh, to think what time they all have for 
minding their work or tlieir family. 

Marl, {Aside,) All's well i ahe don't laugh at me. {lb ker,) Do 
fou ever work, child P 

M%48 Smd* Aj, sure. Theresa not a screen or a quilt in the 
whole house but what cmi bear witness to that. 

Marl, Odso 1 then you must show me your embroidery, I em- 
broider and draw patterns myself a little* If joti want a judge of 
your work, you must apply to me* {Seising her hand,) 

Mi^s Hard. Ay, but the colours do not look well by candle-light* 
Ifou ahidl see all iu the morning* [Sini^ffUngJ) 

MarL And why not now, my angel ? Such beauty fires beyond 
the power of resistance,^ — Pshaw I the father here ! My old hick : 
I never nicked seven that I did not throw ames ace three times 

following, [^j:U Mablow, 

Hard, So, Madam. So I find tMs is your m4)ded lover* This 
is yooj humble admirer, that kept his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
only adored at humble distance* Kate, Kate, art thou not ashamed 
to deceive your btber so ? 

Miu Hard. Never trust me, dear papa, but he's still the modest 
man I first took him for ; you'll be convinced of it aa well as L 

Hard. By the hand of my body, I believe his impudence ia 



* The tUoiioa here was feo ui actual dub (the *' Albcaiftrk Street") iteoeaHjr 
MtMhUib^d, of wfakh ladieii «^ weU as gaatlemen were prtTik^fld to ba numboi^ mifl 
iba InlrodiifilioQ of Waa MMj Bnokskiii vas ictented bj HoTKoe WaJpok uid others 
bikngtic to tiiii dsb wm m attftch tm ihitir friend miA fellaw-membeiv MIsb Uoyd. 
0aliiBiitht la ib# mMxeaoi^ of the comedy^ abcI oh tbe esrlj eights of ita pcr- 
Jbnuiio% lied HJai l^&y€it iinae, Badiael, but altered tt m the piiated oopie& 6c« 
I «f Walpole »d JM^ Oiaoiy, ^tv\, L, p. 60. 
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infectious I Didn't I see him seize your hand P Didn't I see Um 
haul you about like a milk-maid P And now you talk of his raped 
and his modesty, forsooth ! 

Mis9 Hard. But if I shortly convince you of his modesty, tbal 
he has only the faults that will pass off with time, and the Tiitues 
that wiU improve with age, I hcqpe you'll forgive him. 

Hard. The girl would actually mak^ one run mad ! I tell you HI 
not be convinced. I am convinced. He has scarcely been three 
hours in the house, and he has already encroadifid on all mypren^- 
atives. You may like his impudence, and call it nnodesiy ; but mj 
son-in-law. Madam, must have very different qualifications. 

Miss Hard. Sir, I ask but this night to convince you. 

Hard. You shall not have half the time, for I have thoughts of 
turning him out this very hour. 

Miss Hard. Give me that hour then, and I hope to satisfy you. 

Hard. Well, an hour let it be then. But Til have no trifling 
with your father. All fair and open, do you mind me. 

Miss Hard. I hope. Sir, you have ever found that I considered 
your commands as my pride ; for your kindness is such, that my 
duty as yet has been inclination. [EamA. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 

Hast. You surprise me; Sir Charles Marlow expected here this 
night ! Where have you had your information ? 

Miss Nev, You may depend upon it. I just saw his letter to 
Mr. Hardcastle, in which he tells him he intends setting out a few 
hours after his son. 

East. Then, my Constance, all must be completed before he 
arrives. He knows me ; and should he find me here, would discover 
my name, and perhaps my designs, to the rest of the family. 

Miss Nev. The jewels, I hope, are safe ? 

Host Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, who keeps the 
keys of our baggage. In the mean time Til go to prepare matters 
for our elopement. I have had the 'squire's promise of a fresh pair 
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ot horses ; and if I ihould not S4ie him agaiiij will write Hm furtlier 
ditectioEs, l^^' 

Mm Nev. Well ! success attend jou* In the meiin time 111 go 
juid amuse my aunt with the old pretence of a violent passion for 
my QQuain. l*"** 

MarL I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending mo so 
valuable a tiling as a casket to keep for him, when he knows the 
only place I have is the seat of a post-coach at an inn -door. Have 
you deposited the casket with the landlady, as I ordered you ? Have 
you put it int*> her own hands ? 

Ser, Yes, your honour. 

MarL She said she*d keep it safcj did she ? 

Set. Yes J she said she'd keep it safe enough ; she msked me how 
1 came by it P and she said she had a great mind to make me give 
BO account of myself, t^***®«^'i^*^*' 

MarL Ha ! ha ! ha ! They're safe, however- What an unac- 
countable set of beings have we got amongst t This little bar-maid 
thaugli runs in my head most strangely, and drives out the 
absurdities of all the rest of the familyp She's mine, she must be 
mine, or I'm greatly mistaken. 

ffasL Bless me! I quite forgot to tell her that I intended 
to prepare at the bottom of the garden, Marlow here, and in 
spirits too ! 

MarL Give me joy, George Crown me, sliadow me with kurels 1 
Well, George, after all, we modest fellows don't want for sueeefs 
among the women, 

HmL Borne women, yon mean. But what success has your 
honour's modesty been crowned with now, that it grows so insolent 
upon us ? 

MarL Didn't you lee the tempting, brisk, lovely little things 
that ruus about the house with a bunch of keys to its girdle ? 

HiisL Well, and what then? 

MarL She's mine^ you rogue you. Such fire, such motion, inch 
eyesi such lips; but,— egad! she would not let me kiss them though. 
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Hast. But are you so sure, so very sure of her? 

Marl. Why, man, she talked of showing me her work aboie 
stairs, and 1 am to improve the pattern. 

East. But how can you, Charles, go about to rob a woman of bcr 
honour ? 

Marl, Pshaw I pshaw I We all know the honour of the btr- 
maid of an inn. I don't intend to rob her, take my word f(V it; 
there's nothing in this house I shan't honestly j^ajr for. 

Hast, I believe the girl has virtue. 

Marl. And if she has, I should be the last man in the woild tbat 
would attempt to corrupt it. 

Hast, You have taken care, I hope, of the casket I sent you to 
lock up ? If s in safety ? 

Marl. Yes, yes. If s safe enough. I have taken care of it 
But how could you think the seat of a post-coach at an inn-door a 
place of safety ? Ah ! numskull I I have taken better precautions 
for you than you did for yourself 1 have 

Hast. What? 

MarL I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 

Hast, To the landlady I 

Marl. The landlady. 

Hast. You did? 

Marl. I did. She's to be answerable for its forthcoming, you know. 

Hast. Yes, she'll bring it forth with a witness. 

MarL Wasn't I right? I believe you'll allow that I acted 
prudently upon this occasion. 

Hast. {Aside.) He must not see my uneasiness. 

Marl. You seem a little disconcerted though, methinks. Sore 
nothing has happened ? 

Hast. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits in all my life. 
And so you left it with the landlady, who, no doubt, very readily 
undertook the charge. 

Marl. Bather too readily. For she not only kept the casket, but, 
through her great precaution, was going to keep the messenger too. 
Ha! ba! ha! 

Hast. He ! he ! he ! They're safe, however. 

Marl. As a guinea in a miser's purse. 

Hast. (Aside.) So now all hopes of fortune are at an end, and 
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we must mi off without it, {To Mm.) Well, Charles, 1*11 leave 
jou to jour meditations on the prettj bar-maid, and, he [ he ! he 1 
may yon be as euccessfnl for yourself, as yoa have been for me 1 

MarL Thank ye, George : I aak no more, Ha ! Ea 1 ha 1 
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Hard. 1 no longer know my own house* If s tunie4 all topsy- 
tUTVj* His servants have got drunk already* I'll hear it no longer ; 

id yet, from my respect for his father, TU be calm. {To Mm.) 

r. Mario w, your servant. Fm your very humble servant, {Bmc- 
in^ low.) 

MarL Sir, your humble servant* {^*t^.) Wliat^s to be the 
wonder now ? 

Sard* I behevej Sir, you must be sensible. Sir, that uo man alive 
ought to be more welcome than your Other's son. Sin I hope you 
think fop 

MarL I do from my soul. Sir, I donH want much entreaty. I 
generally make my father^a son welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. I beKeve you do, from my soul. Sir, But though I say 
nothing to your own conduct, that of yonr servants is insuflerable* 
Their manner of drinking is setting a very bad example in thii 
house, I assure you. 

Marl, I protest, my very good Sir, that is no fault of mine. If 
they don't drink as they ought, tke^ are to blame. I ordered them 
not to spare the cellar, I did, I assure you. {To the mde-imme*) 
Here, let one of my servants come up, [To him,) My positive 
directions were, that as I did not drink myself, they should make up 
for my deficiencies below. 

Hard. Then tliey had your orders for what they do ? I 'm 
satisfied T 

MarL Tliey had, 1 assure you. You shall hear from one of them- 
selves. 

MarL You, Jeremy t Come forward, sirrah I What were iny 
orders ? Were you not told to rlrini freely, and call for what you 
thought fit, for the good of the house P 

Hard, [Aside.) I begin to lose my paiienoe. 
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Jer, Plmse jom liononr, libeity and Fleet-street for enr! 
Thougli I*ra but a servant, Ym as good aa another maiu m drisk 
for BO tnati before supper^ Sir^ damme 1 Good tiquoF will &it upon 

a good supper, but a good supper will not sit upon ^biceup 

upon my conscieucej Sir» 

MarL You see, mj old friend, the fellow is aa dnmk ^ he cm 
possibly be. I don't know what you'd have more^ unless jouM 
have the [loor devU soused in a beer-barreL 

IlartL Zounds I he'll drive me distraetedj if I eon tain myself any 
longer* Mr, Marlow — Sir; I have submitted to your inaolence 
for more than four hours, and I see no likelihood of its coooiiig 
to an end. I'm now resolved to be master here, 8ir ; and I 
desire that you and your drunken pack may leave m/ hnnae 
directly^ 

Mark Leave your house I Sure you jest, my goodlriesidl 

What? when I'm doing what I can to please you. 

Sard, I tcU you. Sir, you don^t please me ; so I desire yotf U 
leave my house. 

M&rL Sure yon eannot be serious ? at this time o' night, and stick 
a night ? You only mean to banter me* 

Hard. I tell you, Sir, I'm serious ! And now that my pasdons 
are roused, I say this house is mine. Sir; Uiis house is miae, and 
I command you to leave it directly* 

MarL Ua ! ha ! ha I A puddle in a storm* I shan't stir a sti'p, 
I assure you* — (In a aeriouE hm.) This your hotise, fellow I It*! 
my house. This is my house. Mine, while I choose to stay. Whsl 
right have you to bid me leave tins bouse. Sir ? I nevejf met with 
such impudence, curse me ; never in my whole hfe before* 

Hard, Nor I, confound me if ever I did. To come to my house^ 
to call for what he likes, to turn me out of my own ehuir, to insult 
the family, to order his servants to get drunk, and then to lell me, 
"This house is mine, Sir/' By all that's impudent it makes me 
laugh. Ha t ha ! ha ! Pray, Sir (^anierin^), as yon take the houa», 
wliat think you of t-aking the rest of the furniture ? Tlieie's a pair 
of silver candlesticks, and there*s a fire-screen, and here's a pair of 
brazen ^nosed bellows ; perhaps you may take a fancy to them* 

MarL Bring me your biU, Sir ; bring me your bill, and let's mike 
no more words about it 
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fjard. There are a set of printa^ too. What think you of the 
Ralte*s Progress, for your own apartment ? 

Mark Bring me your bill, I say ; and I'll leave you and your 
Enfernal house directly, 

Sard. Tlien there's & mahogany table tliat you may see your own 
^ce itiu 

MttrL My bill, I say. 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair for your own particular 

Esers, after a hearty meal, 
%rL Zounds I bring me my bill, I say, and let's hear no 
on*t» 
Hard. Young man, yonng man, from your father's letter to me, 
I was taught to expect a well-bred modest man as a Tisitor here, but 
now I find him no better than a coxcomb and a bully j but he will 
be down here presentlj^, and shall hear more of it* [^wt. 

MarL HoVs this ? Sure I have not mistaken the house. Every- 
tiling looks like au inn i the servants cry, coming; the attendance is 
awkward ; the barmaid, too, to attend us* But she's here, and wiU 
further inform me. Whither so fast, child ? A word with you* 

Mm Hard, Let it be shorty then. Fm in a huny* {Asld^.) I 
believe he begins to find out his mistake. But it's too soon quito 
to undeceive him, 

MarL Pray, child, answer me one question* What are you, and 
what may your business in this house be ? 

Mm Hard, A n^lation of the family. Sir, ^ 

MarL What ! a poor relation ? 

Mm Hard, Yes, Sir ; a poor relation, appointed to keep the 
keySp and to see that the guests want nothing in my power to give 
them. 

MarL That is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 

Mm Hard. Inu ! law what brought that in your head ? 

One of the best fimiilies in the country keep an inn — Ua ! ha I ha ! 
old Mr. Hardeastle's houae an inn ! 

MarL Mr. Haidcastle's house ! Is this Mr, Hardcastle'a house, 
child P 

Mia Hard. Ay, si»e I Whose ebe should it be ? 

s2 





MarL So tlien^ all^s oat, and I ha?e been d«mnah!y smpoaed oil 
O, confound my stupid liend, 1 shall be laughed at over the irMr 
town. I shall be stuck up m caricature in aU tlie priot-i^op^ 
The DuUimmo-Muccafoni. To mistake this house of all otheft fur 
an inn, and my father^s old friend for an inn-keeper I What i 
swaggering puppy mu;st he take me for \ What n siUy ptip|nr ^ 
I find myself ! There, ^^^^^ ^^^J I be hang^d^ my de&r^ bill I 
mistook you for the barmaid. 

Mm Hard. Dear me ! dear me 1 Vm sure there's notfaiiig m mj 
iekavhuT to put me upon a level with one of tlmt stamps 

MarL Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I waa in for a list of 
blunders^ and could not help making you a subscriber* 11? 
stupidity saw ever}thing the wrong way, 1 mistook your aasiduitj 
for assnrsuice, and your simplicity for allurement* But it's 0ver^ 
Tills house I no more show w?/ face in* 

Mm Hard. I hope, Siii I have done nothing to disoblige yno. 
Vm sure I should be sorry to affront any gentleraaii who haa beeu so 
polite, and said so many civil tilings to me* I'm sure 1 should be 
sorry [prekmimg to cr^) if he left the family upon my accouut, 
I'm sure I should be sorry people said anything amiss, atnee 1 luvc 
no fortune but my character. 

MafL [dmd^.) By Heaven I she weeps. This is the first mark ef 
tenderness I ever had from a modest woman, and it touches me. 
[To her*) Excuse me, my lovely girl ; you are the only part of the 
family I leave with relactance* But to be plain with jou^ the 
difference of our birth, fortune, and educatiou, makes an honourahle 
connection impossible ; and I can never harbour a thought of 
seducing simplicity that trusted in my honour, of bringing ruin upon 
one, whose only fault was being too lovely. 

Mm Hard, [Ande^] Generous man I I now begin to adniin! 
him»^(7b him.) But I am sure my family is as good as Miis 
Ilardcastle's ,- and though Vm poor, that's no great misfortune to a 
coutented mind ; and until ttus moment, I never thought that it waa 
bad t^ want fortune. 

MarL And why now, my pretty simplicity P 

Mm Hard. Because it puts me at a distance from one, tbat, if 
ii.id a thousand pound, I would give it all to* 

MarL {dnde.) This simplicity bewitches me, so that if I stay, 
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I'm andoiie. I must make on© bold tffort, and leave Iier-^(T<? her^ 
Tour partiality in my favour, my dear, tonclies me most sensibly : 
and were I to live for myself alone^ I could easily fii my choice 
But I owe too tuuch to tlie opinion of the world, too much to the 
ftuthority of a father ; so that — I can scarcely speak it — it affectA me. 
Farewell. [jS^. 

Miss Hard. I never knew half his merit till now. He shall not 
go, if 1 have power or art to detain Mm, FU still presence the 
character in which I stooped to eonquer, but will undeceive my piipSi 
who perhaps may laugh him out of his resolution. l^^- 



Mnier Torr^ Hihs l?BTn>]#i. 

2imy. Aj, you may steal for youraelves the next time. I have 
done my duty. She has got the jewels againj that's a sure thiug; 
but she believes it was all a mistake of the servants. 

Mm jVVw, But, my dear cousin, sure you won't forsake us in this 
distr^s ? If she in the least suspects that I am going off, I shall 
ccrtaitdy be locked up, or sent to my annt Pedigree's, whicb is ten 
tiroes wo^e, 

Hhn^, To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damned bad things. 
But what can 1 do ? 1 have got you a pair of horses that wiU fly 
like Whistle-jacket ; and I'm siure you can't say but 1 have courted 
jou iiiecly before her face. Here she comes, we must court a bit or 
two morcj for fear she should suspect us, [TAe^ retire and ieem 
io fondle* 

Mn* Hard* WeU, I was greatly fluttrred, to be sure. But my 
son tells me it was all a mistake of the servants, I shan't be easy, 
however, till they are fairly married, and then let her keep her own 
fortune. But what do I sec ? fondling together, as I'm alive, I 
never saw Tony so sprightly before. Ah ! have I caught you, my 
pretty doves ? What, hillings exchanging stolen glances and broken 
murmurs ? Ah ! 

Ib^i^, As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now and then 
to be sure* But there's no love lost l>elween us» 

Mr^. Hard* A mere sprinkluig, Tooy, upon the ilame, only to 
make it bum brighter. 
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Miss Nev. Cousin Tony promises to give ns more of his oompiqf 
at home. Indeed^ he shan't leave us any more. It won'i letm ^ 
Cousin Tony, will it ? 

Tony. ! if s a pretty creature. No, Td sooner leave my hone 
in a pound, than leave you when you smile upon one so. Yev 
laugh makes you so becoming. 

Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin! Who can help admiring tliii 
natural humour, that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless — (jBotfiy 
Ais cheek) ah I it's a bold face. 

Mrs. Hard. Pretty innocence ! 

Tamf, Vm sure I always loved cousin Con's hazle eyes, and her 
pretty long fingers, that she twists this way and that over the 
haspichoUs, like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. Hard. Ah, he would charm the bird from the tree. I was 
never so happy before. My boy takes after his £Either, pow 
Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, my dear Con, shall be yoon 
incontinently. You shall have them. Isn't he a sweet boy, my 
drar ? You shall be married to-morrow, and well put off the rest 
of his education, like Dr. Drows/s sermons, to a fitter oppor- 
tunity. 

Enter Diqoobt. 

Dig. Where's the Squire? I have got a letter for your 
worship. 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters first. 

Dig. I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 

Tony. Who does it come from ? 

Dig. Your worship mun ask that o' the letter itself. 

Tony. I could wish to know though {turning the letter and gazing 
on it). 

Miss Nev. {Aside.) Undone! undone! A letter to him from 
Hastings. I know the hand. If my aunt sees it, we are ruined 
for ever. I'll keep her employed a little if I can. {To Mrs. Hard- 
castle.) But I have not told you. Madam, of my cousin's smart 
answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We so laughed. — You must 
know, Madam. — ^This way a little, for he must not hear us. {They 
confer.) 

Tony. {Still gazing.) A damn'd cramp piece of penmanship, as 
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ever I saw in my life, I am read your print liand veiy well* But 
here there are such handlea, and Blianlcis^ and dashes, that ong can 
scarce tell the head from the tail. "To Anthony Liuupkin^ 
Esquire," It^a very odd^ I can read the outside of my letters, 
where my own name isj well enough. But when I come to opeo it, 

ifs all buzz* That's hard^ very hard; for the inside of the 

Itstter is always the eream of the correspondence* 

31 n. HartL Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very well, very well. And so my 
son was too hard for the philosopher. 

Mm Ne&* Yts, madam; bat yoti muft hear the rest, madam^ 
A liM-Ie more this way, or he may hear us. You'll hear how he 
puzzled liim again, 

Mrs, Hard, He seems st.rangely puzzled mow himselfi methinks. 

Tbt/y. {Sfiil ^ming.) A damn'd up and down hand, aa if it was 
disguised in liquor. — {Reading,) Dear Sir, — ay, that's that* Then 
there'i an M, and a T, and an S, but whether the next be an izzard, 
or an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 

Mr». Hard. What's that, my dear? Can I give you anj 
aaadstanceP 

Mha Neu, Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads a cramp 
hand better than L {Twikking the letter from Aim,) Bo yon 
know who it is from ? 

Tmy, Can't teU, exeept from Dick Ginger, the feeder. 

Miss Nei\ Ay, so it ia {pretending to read,] Dear Squire, hoping 
tllAt you're in health, as I am at tliis present. The gentlemen of 
the Shake-bag club has cut the gentlemen of goose-green quite 

out of feather. The odds um odd battle — um — long 

fighting — um — here, here, it's all about cocks and fighting ; it's of 
no consequence, here, put it up, put it up, (Tkrmiing ike crumj^kd 
letter li^on Mm,) 

Ihn^, But I tell jq% miss, ifs of all the consequence in the 
world* I would not lose the rest of it for a guinea. Here, mother, 
do you make it out. Of no consequence I (frtViir^ Mns. Haej}- 
CASTLE ike letter J) 

Mn. Hard, How's this I— (Beads) ** Dear Squire, Vm now 
waiting for Miss Neville, with a jjost-chaise and pair, at the bottom 
of the garden, but I find my horses yet unable to perform the 
journey. 1 expect you'll assist us with a pair o£ liesh horses, as you 
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promised. Dispatch is necessary^ as the hag (ay, the hag) yon 
mother, will otherwise suspect us. Yours, Hastings.'' Gimt ne 
patience : I shall run distracted ! My rage chokes me. 

Miss Nev. I hope. Madam, you'll suspend your resentment for t 
few moments, and not impute to me any impertinence, or sinite 
design, that belongs to another. 

Mrs. Hard, {Curtseying very law.) Fine spoken Madam, you an 
most miraculously polite and engaging, and quite the very pink of 
courtesy and circumspection. Madam. {Cianging her tone.) And 
you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce sense enough to ke^ 
your mouth shut: were you, too, joined against me? But FU 
defeat all your plots in a moment. As for you. Madam, since you 
have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to disappoint 
them. So, if you please, instead of running away with your spark, 
prepare, this very moment, to run off with me. Your old aunt 
Pedigree will keep you secure, FU warrant me. You too. Sir, may 
mount your horse, and guard us upon the way. Here, Thomas^ 
Eoger, Diggory ! Fll show you, that I wish you better than you 
do yourselves. [AA 

Mm Nev. So now Fm completely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that's a sure thing. 

Miss Nev. What better could be expected from being connected 
with such a stupid fool, — and after all the nods and signs I made 
him? 

Tony. By the laws. Miss, it was your own cleverness, and not mj 
stupidity, that did your business. You were so nice and so busy 
with your Shake-bags and Goose-greens, that I thought you could 
never be making believe. 

Enter Hastikgs. 

Hast. So, Sir, I find by my servant, that you liave shown my 
letter, and betrayed us. Was this well done, young gentleman ? 

Tony. Here's another. Ask Miss, there, who betrayed you? 
£cod, it was her doing, not mine. 

Enter Marlow. 

Marl, So I have been finely used here among you. Rendered 
contemptible, driven into ill-manners, despised, insulted, laughed at. 
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Jbn^. Here*s aaother* We shall have old Bedlam broke loose 

Mm Nei\ And there, Sir, is the gentleman to whom we aU owe 
every obligatioD. 

ifarL Wlmt can I say to him? a mere boy, an idiot, whose 
igttorance and age are a protection. 

ffa^i, A poor contemptible boobyi that would but disgrace 
CorreclioTi* 

MUs Nev* Tet with euiining and malice enough to make himself 
merry with aU our embarrassments. 

BmL An insensible cub, 

MarL deplete mih tricks and mischief. 

TWy, Baw! damme, bnt Fll fight you both, one after the 
other— ^with baskets* 

JhfL As for him, he's below resentment. But your conduct, 
Mr. Hastings, requires an espknation. You knew of my mistakes, 
yet would not undeceive me, 

JlasL Tortured as I am with my own disappointments, is tliis n 
time for eitplanations ? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow, 

MarL But, Sir 

Miss Nev. Mr* Marlow, we uever kept on your mistake, till it 
was too late to undeceive you. Be pacified. 

Sem, My mistress desires you^ll get ready immediately. Madam. 
The horses are putting to. Your hat and tilings are iu the next 
room. We are to go thirty miles before morning, t^^ Serraiiit 

Miss Nev* Well, well : 1*11 come presently. 

MarL (To HasTDfoa.) Was it well done, Sir, to assist in rendering 
me ridiculous ? To haug me out for the scorn of all my acquaint- 
ance ? Depeud upon it, Sir, 1 shall expect an ex]danation. 

UiisL Was it well done. Sir, if you're U[)on that subject, to 
deliver what I entrusted to yourself, to the care of anothef , Sir ? ' 

Miss Nen, Mr* Hastings 1 Mr, Marlow I Why will yon 
increase my distress by this groundleea dispute? I implore, I 
entreat you 
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and iD-mtme lies befive ae, I 

JbiY. r m 90 distnctcd vith m TuielT of p— iniii, Ikii I dart 
knawwbailda, Forgife ae, MadoL George^ fiais;ive ne. Toi 
ksov an- hHtr tonpa; and sboold aol nanmilr it. 

iKu^. The toftme of mj smabcm b an- onlr cxcaacL 

Jfof AVr. WcO, IDT dear Hastings if jon hate dull oleeB fiv 
me thai I thmk, — that I ib sore jon hare, joor ^^irmjiirj ior 
three jeais winbut increaae the h^fEneasof ourfiBtare^ 
If 

if/«.fiiniL (JTiUta.) MivNefille. ConlaBoe, irii^ ( 
Isaj. 

Mist Xec. Fm coming. WeD, ooii8taiM7, remember, constancy 
is the word. [fi*- 

Hiui. Mj heart! how can I support this? To be ao neu* 
happiness, and such happiness ! 

MarL {To Toxr.) Yoa see now, jonng gentleman, the effects of 
yoor foUj. What might be amusement to too, is here disappoint- 
ment, and even distress. 

Tbay. {From a reverie.) Ecod, I ha^e hit it : it's here. Your 
hands. Yours and yours, my poor Sulky. — ^My boots there, ho ! — 
Meet me two hours hence at the bottom of the garden; and if you 
don't find Tony Lumpkin a more good-natured fellow than you 
thought for, I^ give you leave to take my best horse, and Bet 
bouncer into the bargain. Gome along. My boots, ho ! [ f^ftmi 
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ACT THE FUTFL 

Efiler Elsrnros und Serruil 

Had. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville drive otl* 
you say ? 

Serv. Yes, your honoEr* They went off in a post-coach, and the 
young Squire went on horseback- They're thirty miles off by this 
time. 

IlaiL Then all my hopes are over. 

Sew. Yea, Sir, Old Sir Charles is arrived. He and the old 
gentleman of the house have been laughing at Mr, Marlow^s mistake 
this half hour* They are coming this way- 

JliuL Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruitless 
appointment at the bottom of the garden. This is about the 
time- ti^E^t- 

B^rd* Ha ( ha ! ha ! The peremptory tone in which he sent 
forth his sublime commands \ 

Sir CAoi^ And the reserve with which I suppose he treated all 
your advances. 

Jlanl. And yet lie might have seen something in me above a 
common inn-keeper^ too* 

Sir Cka9, Yes^ Dick^ but he mistook you for an uncommon inn- 
keeper ; ha I ha ! ha 1 

Hard, Well^ Vm. in too good spirits to think of anjtliing but 
joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union of our families will make our 
personal friendships hereditary, and though my daughter's fortune is 
but small 

Sir CAgs. Why, Dickj will you talk of fortune Ui me F My son 
is possessed of more than a competence already, and can want 
nothing but a good and virtuous girl to share his happiness, and 
increase it. If they like each other, as you say they do 

Hard. If, manl I tell you they do like each other. My 
daughter as good as told me so. 

Sir das. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, you know* 
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Hard. I saw him grasp her hand in tiie wanneii 
myself; and here he comes to put yon out of yonr ^ I 
warrant him. 

Enter JUmuom. 

Marl. I come. Sir, once more, to ask pardon for my 
conduct I can scarce reflect on my insolence without oonfunoB. 

Hard. Tut, boy, a trifle. You take it too gravely. An hour or 
two's laughing with my daughter will set all to rights again. Shdl 
never like you the worse for it. 

Marl. Sir, I shall be always proud of her approbation. 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Marlow ; if I am not 
deceived, you have something more than approbation thereaboutfc 
You take me? 

Marl. Beally, Sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. Gome, boy, Fm an old fellow, and know whaf s what as 
well as you that are younger. I know what has past between yoa; 
but mum. 

Marl. Sure, Sir, nothing has past between us but the most pro- 
found respect on my side, and the most distant reserve on her^s. 
You donH think. Sir, that my impudence has been past upon all the 
rest of the fiamily ? 

Hard. Impudence ! No, I don't say that — not quite impudence 
— ^though girls like to be played with, and rumpled a little, too, 
sometimes. But she has told no tales, I assure you. 

Marl. I never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hard. Well, well, I like modesty in its place well enough. But 
this is over-acting, young gentleman. You may be open. Your 
father and I will like you the better for it. 

Marl, May I die. Sir, if I ever 

Hard. I tell you, she don't dislike you ; and as Fm sure you like 
her 

Marl. Dear Sir — I protest. Sir 

Hard. I see no reason why you should not be joined as fast as 
the parson can tie you. 

Marl. But hear me. Sir 

Hard. Your father approves the match, I admire it; eveiy 
moment's delay ^ill be doing mischief, so — 
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Marl. But why wonH you hear me ? By all thaf s just and' true, 

X never gave Mias Hardcastle the slightest mark of n^y attachment, 

or even the most distant hint to suspect me of affection. We 

..had 'but one interview, and that was formal, modest, and unin- 

terestmg. 

- Sard. {Aride.) This fellow's formal modest impudence is beyond 
bearing. 

&> C%a«. And you never grasped her hand f^ made any prot-esta- 
tions? 

Marl. As Heaven is my witness, I came down in obedience to 
your commands ; I saw the lady without emotion, and parted without 
reluctance. I hope youll exact no farther proofs of my duty, nor 
prevent me from leaving a house in which I suffer so many mortifi- 
cations, [i^ 

Sir das. Fm astonished at the air of sincerity with which he 
parted. 

Hard. And Fm astonished at the deliberate intrepidity of his 
assurance. 

Sir CAas. I dare pledge my life and honour upon his truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter, and I would stake my happiness 
upon her veracity. 

Enter Miss Habdoastlb. 

Hard. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sincerely and 
without reserve : has Mr. Marlow made you any professions of love 
and affection ? 

Miss Hard. The question is very abrupt. Sir ! But since you 
require unreserved sincerity, I think he has. 

Hard. {To Sir Charles.) You see. 

Sir Chas, And pray. Madam, have you and my son had more 
than one interview ? 

Miss Hard. Tes, Sir, several. 

Hard. {To Sir Charles.) Tou see.. 

Sir Chas. But did he profess any attachment? 

Miss Hard. A lasting one. 

Sir Chas. Did he talk of love? 

Miss Hard. Much, Sir. 

Sir Chas. Amazing 1 And all this formally ? 
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MisB Hard. Fonnally. 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope you aie aatiafied. 

Sir Ckas. And how did he behave. Madam P 

Miss Hard. As most profest admirers do i said aome dvil ttngp 
of my face; talked much of his want of merit, and the greatum rf 
mine ; mentioned his heart, gave a short tn^edy apeedh^ and ariel 
with pretended rapture. 

Sir Ckas. Now Fm perfectly convinced indeed. I know kii 
conversation among women to be modest and submissive: tiai 
forward canting ranting manner by no means describes him; and, I 
am confident, he never sat for the picture. 

lUss Hard. Then, what. Sir, if I should convince you to joo 
face of my sincerity ? If you and my papa, in about half an hoa^ 
will place yourselves behind that screen, you shall hear him dedue 
his passion to me in person. 

Sir Ckas. Agreed. And if I find him what you describe^ all my 
happiness in him must have an end. [Abl 

Miss Hard. And if you don't find him what I describe — ^I JBarBif 
happiness must never have a b^inning. [Amml 

^laan t^umga to the hade of iki garden. 

Enter EABTaQB, 

Hast. What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow who probaUj 
takes a delight in mortifying me. He never intended to be punctual, 
and ril wait no longer. What do I see? It is he 1 and perhaps 
with news of my Constance. 

Enter Tont, booted and epattered. 

Hast. My honest Squire ! I now find you a man of your word. 
This looks like friendship. 

Tony. Ay, Tm your friend, and the best friend you have in the 
world, if you knew but all. This riding by night, by the bye, is 
cursedly tiresome. It has shook me worse than the basket of a 
stage-coach. 

Hast. But how? where did you leave your fellow travellers? 
Are they in safety ? Are they housed ? 

Tony. Five-and-twenty miles in two hours and a half is no such 
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btd driving. The poor beasta have araoked for it ; Babbit me, 
but I'd rather ride forty miles after a fox th^i ten with aucJi 
varmeot. 

Miui. Well, but where have you left the ladies? I die with 
imimtiexice. 

Tm^, Left them ! ^^j where shoold I leave them but where I 
found them ? 

MmL Thi& is a riddle. 

Toftj/. Riddle me this then. What's that goes round the housej 
and round the bouse^ and never touches the house ? 

IfasL I'm still astray, 

T(m;y, Why» that's it, mon. I have led them aatray. By jingo, 
there's not a pond or a slough within five milea of the plaoe bat 
they c^n tell the taste of. 

UttsL Ha I ha I ha I I understand : you took them in a round, 
wiiile they supposed tbem^ves going forward* And 90 you have 
nt last brought them home again* 

Jiw^, ¥ou shall hear. I first took them down Feather-bed 
Lane^ where we stuck fast in the mud, I then rattled them crack 
over the stonea of Up-and-down Hill, I then introduced them to 
Ihe gibbet on Heavy-tree Heath ; and from thatj with a circum- 
bendibus I fairly lodged them in the horse-pond at the bottom of 
the garden* 

Hast But no accident, I hope ? 

ThB^, Xo, no, only mother is confoundedly frig^itaiad* She 
thinks herself forty miles off. She's sick of the journey ; and the 
cattle can scarce crawL So if your own horses be ready, you may 
wldp off with cousin, and I'll be bound that no sotil here can budge 
a foot to follow you. 

ilasL My dear friend^ how can I be gTEtefuI P 

Ibn^* Ajf now it's dear friend, noble Squire. Just now, it was 
all idiot, cub> and run me through the guls. Damn ^our way of 
fighting, I say. After we take a knock in this part of the country, 
we kiss and be friends. But if you had run me through the guts, 
then I should be dead, and you miglit go kiss the hangman. 

Hast, The rebuke is just. But I must hasten to relieve Miss 
Neville : if you keep the old lady employed, I promise to take ear© 
of the young one, l^^ Hisnwas. 
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Ibuy. Nerer fear me. Here she comes. Yaniah I Sbff$ \ 
from the pond, and dragged xsp totiie waisi like a : 

Mr$. Hard. Oh, Tony, I'm IdDed! Shook I Battend to ioL 
I shall never sorrive it That last jolt, that laid ns Mgund Ai 
qnickset hedge, has done my business. 

Ibny. Alack, mamma, it was all your own feolt. Yea would k 
for nmning away by night, without knowing one inch of the vif . 

Mr9. Hard, I wish we were at home again. I never met M 
many accidents in so short a jonmey. Drenched in the mnd, oiv- 
tomed in a ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted to a jdQy, and t 
last to lose our way. Whereabouts do you think we are, Tony? 

Tanjf. By my guess we should come upon CraekakoII ComiBO^ 
about forty miles from home. 

Mrs, Hard. O lud I O lud ! The most notorious spot in aD flie 
country. We only want a robbery to make a complete night CA^ 

Tony. Don't be afraid, mamma, don't be afraid. Two of tiie 
five that kept here are hanged, and the other three may not find ns. 
Don't be afraid. — Is that a man thaf s galloping behind us P No; 
if 8 only a tree.— Don't be afraid. 

Mrs. Hard. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see anything like a black hat moving behind the 
thicket? 

Mrs. Hard. Oh, death ! 

Tofiy. No; ifs only a cow. Don't be afraid, mamma; don't be 
afraid. 

Mrs. Hard. As I'm alive, Tony, I see a man coming towards us. 
Ah ! I'm sure on't. If he perceives us we are undone. 

Tony. {Aside.) Father-in-law, by all thaf s unlucky, come to take 
one of his night walks. — (To her.) Ah ! ifs a highwayman with 
pistols as long as my arm. A damn'd ill-looking fellow. 

Mrs. Hard. Good Heaven defend us ! He approaches. 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave me to 
manage him. If there be any danger, I'll cough, and cry hem. 
When I cough, be sure to keep close. [Mrs. Habdcastle hides 
behind a tree in the back scene. 
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Hard. Fm mistaken, or I heard voiees of people in want of help* 
Oh, Tony I is that you ? I did not ex|)ect you so soon hack* Are 
jour mother and her clxarge iu safety ? 

Tmj^. Very safe, Sir, at my aunt Pedigree's. Hem. 

Jfr#. Hard. [From iteAmd,) Ah, death I I find there's danger. 

Hani Forty miles in three hours j sure that*3 too much, my 
i joungster, 

m Tmy. Stout horses snd willing minds nmke short journeys^ as 
they say. Hem. 

Mrt, Hard, {From beiwd.) Sure he'll do the dear boy no lianii. 

Hard, But I heard a voice here ; 1 should be glad to know from 
whence it came. 

Ibny, It was I, Sir, talking to myself^ Sir. I was saying that 
forty mOes in four hours was very good going- Hem* As to be 
Bare it was* Hem. I have got a sort of cold by being out in tlie 
air. We'll go in, if you please. Hem. 

Hard. But if you talked to yourself you did not answer yourself. 
Vm certain I heard two voices^ and am resolved (ramn^ kk voict) 
to find the other out. 

Mrs. Hard, {From heiimL) Oh I he's coming to find me out. 
Oh I 

Jbny^ Wiihi need you go, Sir, if I tell you ? Hem. Til lay 
down my life for the truth^ — hem — ^I'll tell you allj Sir. {Betainiu^ 
Urn.) 

Hard* I tell yon I will not be detained, I insist on seeiug. It's 
in ?ain to expect I'll beUeve you* 

Mrs, Hard, {Running forward Jrmt hekind,) lud ! he'll murder 
my poor b^>y, my darling ! Here, good gentk^man, whet your rage 
upon nie. Take my money, my life, but spare that young gentlemau ; 
spare my child, if you have any mercy. 

Ilard. My wife, as Vm a Christian. From whence can she come? 
or what does s!ie mean ? 

MfB. Hard. {Knceiin^s) Take compassion on us, good Mr, High- 
M ayman. Take our money, our watches, all we have, but spare our 
lives. We will never bring you to justice j iJidfed we won't^ good 
Mr, Highwayman. 

V^L. I* t 
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Hard. I believe the woman's out of her senses. Whafc Danikfl 
don't you know me? 

Mrs. Hard. Mr. Hardcastle, as Fm alive I My fears UiiicledBii 
But who^ my dear^ could have expected to meet you her^ in dp 
frightful place, so far from home P What has brought joa li 
follow us ? 

Hard. Sure Dorothy, you have not lost your wits ? So fiur froa 
home, when you are within forty yards of your own door ! — (A 
him.) This is one of your old tricks, you graceless rogue, yoo.— 
{To her.) Don't you know the gate and the mulberry-tree; and 
don't you remember the horse-pond, my dear? 

Mrs. Hard. Yes, I shall remember the horse-pond as long as I 
live; I have caught my death in it.^ — {To Tony) And is it to yon, 
you graceless varlet, I owe all this ? I'll teach you to abuse your 
mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled me, and 
so you may take the fruits on't. 

Mr8. Hard. I'll spoil you, I wiU. [FMomkimqithe ttage. EaL 

Hard. There's morality, however, in his reply. [aa. 

Enter Hastihgs cnm2 Miss Nkyilli. 

Hast. My dear Constance, why will you deliberate thus ? If we 
delay a moment, all is lost for ever. Pluck up a little resolution, 
and we shall goon be out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Nev, I find it impossible. My spirits are so sunk with the 
agitations I have suffered, that I am unable to face any new 
danger. Two or three years' patience will at last crown us with 
happiness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. Let us 
fly, my charmer. Let us date our happiness from this very moment. 
Perish fortune I Love and content will increase what we possess 
beyond a monarch's revenue. Let me prevail 1 

Miss Nev. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence once more comes 
to my relief, and I will obey its dictates. In the moment of passion, 
fortune may be despised, but it ever produces a lasting repentance. 
I'm resolved to apply to Mr. Hardcastle's compassion and justice 
for redress. 
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•i HmL But though he had the will, he has not the power to 
_j»lieve jou. 

^r JsRw J^^f''* But he has influence, and upon that I am resolved 
to rely. 

UiuL I have no hopes. But since you persist, I must rduf- 
tamtly obey you, {BemtiL 

Enter Sin Chae1i|» tiad Misa H^aiWAaftiK. 

Sir Char. What a situation am 1 in 1 If wliat you say appears, 
i shall then find a guilty son* If wliat he says be true, I shall then 
lose one that, of all others, I most wis tied for a daughter. 

MImm Uari^ I am proud of your approbation ; aiid to show I 
merit it, if you place yourselves as I directed, you sliaU hear his 
e3tj»licit deckrstion. But he comes. 

Sir (Mas, I'll to your father, and keep him to the appointment* 

l&tii 8iK Cnijais* 

Miirl, Though prepared for setting out, I come once mare t© 
taie leave ; nor did I, till this moment, know the pnin I feel in 
the separation. 

Miu Hard, {In her tmn nafural manner.) I believe these 
flufferings cannot be very great, Sir, which you can so easily remove, 
A day or two longer perhaps, might lessen your uneasinesa, by showing 
the little value of what you now tliiiik proper to regret* 

MarL {Jmh.) This girl every moment improves upon me, — 
{7b Aer.) It must not be. Madam. I have already trifled too long 
with my heart. My very pride begins to submit to my passion. 
The disparity of education and fortune, the anger of a parent, and 
the contempt of my equals, begin to lose their weight; and nothing 
can restore me to myself but this painful effort of resolution. 

Mm Hard, Then go, Sir ; FIl urge nothing more to detain you. 
Though my family be as good as hers you came down to visit, and 
my education, 1 hope, not inferior, what are these advantages 
without equal aflluence P I must remain contented with the slight 
approbation of imputed merit; I must have only the mockery of 
your addrepeB, while all your serious aims are fixed on fortune. 

T s 
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Enter Habdoaotlb and Sir GHARiiSy from behind. 

Sir Ckas. Here, behind tliis screen. 

Hard. Ay, ay ; make no noise* Fll engage my Kate co?m I 
with confusion at last. 

Marl. By heavens. Madam ! fortune was ever mj smallest .ooi- 
sideration. Your beauty at first caught my eye ; for who could n 
that without emotion ? But every moment that I converse witk 
you, steals in some new grace, heightens the picture, and pm 
it stronger expression. What at first seemed rustic plainness, not 
appears refined simplicity. What seemed forward assurance nov 
strikes me as the result of courageous innocence and consdoiii 
virtue. 

Sir Chat. What can it mean ? He amazes me I 

Hard. I told you how it would be. Hush ! 

Marl. I am now determined to stay. Madam, and I have too good 
an opinion of my father's discernment, when he sees yoa^ to doobi 
his approbation. 

Mi^a Hard. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot detain you. 
Do you think I could suffer a connection in which there is the 
smallest room for repentance? Do you think I would take the 
mean advantage of a transient passion, to load you with confusion? 
Do you think I could ever relish that happiness which was acquired 
by lessening yours ? 

Marl. . By all thafs good, I can have no happiness but whafs in 
your power to grant me ! Nor shall I ever feel repentance but in 
not having seen your merits before. I will stay even contrary to 
your wishes ; and though you should persist to shun me, 1 will 
make my respectful assiduities atone for the levity of my past 
conduct. 

Mua Hard. Sir, I must entreat you'll desist. As our acquaint- 
ance began, so let it end, in indifference. I might have given an 
hour or two to levity; but seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think I could 
ever submit to a connection where I must appear mercenary, and 
you imprudent ? Do you think I could ever catch at the confident 
addresses of a secure admirer ? 

Marl. (Kneeling.) Does this look like security ? Does this look 
like confidence ? No, Madam, every moment that shows me your 
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merits only serves to inerease my diffidence and coofusioiu Here let 
me coiitinue 

Sir Ckm, I can hold it no longer, Charles, Charles, how hast 
thou deceived me ! Is this jour incUiference, jotir iiniuterusting- 
conversation ? 

Hard. Your cold contempt ; jour formal interview I WJiat have 
yott to saj now ? 

Mark That I'm all amazement ! What can it mean ? 

IfartL It means that jon can saj and unsaj things at pleasure : 
that jou can address a ladj in private, and deiij it in public : that 
you liave one story for us, and another for my daughter, 

MarL Daughter I — This lady your daughter p 

Hmfd. Yes, Sir, ray only daughter ■ rny Kate ; whose else should 
she be? 

MarL Oh, the devil ! 

Mm Hard. Yes, Sir, that very identical tall squinting lady, you 
were pleased to take me for {pourie^in^) ; she that you addressed 
as the mild, modest, sentimental man of gravity, and the bold, 
forward, agreeable Rattle of the Ladies' Club. Ha I ha ! ha I 

Mark Zounds 1 there's no bearing this ; it's worse than death ! 

If Us Hard, In which of your cliaracters, Sir, will yon give us 
Iea?e to address you P As the faltering gentleman, with looks on 
the ground, that speaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy ; or 
the loud confident creature, that keeps it up with Mrs, Mantrap, 
and old Miss Biddy Buckskin^ tiU three in the morning ? — Ha I 
till I ha! 

MarL O, curse on my noisy head: I never attempted to be 
iHLpudent yet, that I w*as not taken down I I must be gone. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, but yon shall not. I see it waa 
all a mistake, and I am rejoiced to find it. You shall not^ Sir, I 
tell you. I know she'll forgive you. Won't you forgive him, 
Kate ? We'll all forgive you. Take courage, man, 

{fhtif t^ift^ iAtf totmmil^ kim^ io the haeki 



Mrs* Hard, So, so, they're gone ott Let ihem go, I care not. 
Hard* WhogOnoP 
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Mrs. Hard. My dutiful iiiece and her gendeman, Mr. Haila|^ 
from town. He who came down with our modest visitor here 

Sir Chas. Who, my honest George Hastings? As wortliji 
fellow as lives, and the girl could not have made! a more pradoi 
choice. 

Hard. Tlieii, by the hand of my body, I'm proud, of tk 
connection. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, if he has taken away the lady, he has not 
taken her fortune ; that remains in this family to console us fv 
her loss. 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mercenar}- ? 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, that's my affair, not yours. 

Haid. But you know if your son, when of age, refuses to many 
his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her own disposal. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, but he's not of age, and she has not thouglit 
proper to wait for his refusal. 

Enter Hastikos and Miss Nkyilli. 

Mrs. Hard. {Aside.) What, returned so soon I I begin not to 
like it. 

Hast. ( To HAaDCASTLB.) For my late attempt to fly off with your 
niece, let my present confusion be my punishment. We are now 
come back, to appeal from your justice to your humanity. By her 
father's consent I first paid her my addresses, and our passions were 
first founded in duty. 

Miss Nev. Since his death, I have been obliged to stoop to 
dissimulation to avoid oppression. In an hour of levity, I was 
ready to give up my fortune to secure my choice : but I am now 
recovered from the delusion, and hope from your tenderness what is 
denied me from a nearer connection. 

Mrs. Hard. Pshaw, pshaw ! this is all but the whining end of a 
modem novel. 

Hard. Be it what it will, Fm glad they're come back to reclaim 
their due. Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you refuse this lady's hand 
whom I now offer you ? 

Tony. What signifies my refusing? You know I can't refuse 
her till I'm of age, father. 

Hard. While I thought concealing your age, boy, was likely to 
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eondnoe to your improvement^ I coucurred with your mother's 
dedre to keep it secret. But since I find she turns it to a 
wrong use^ I must now declare you have been of age these three 
months. 

Ibny. Of age I Am I of age^ father? 

Hard, Above three months. 

Ibny, Then you^ see the first use FU make of my liberty. 
{Tai^ Miss Neville's Aand.) Witness all men by these presents^ 
Hiat J, Anthony Lumpkin, esquire;, of blank place, refuse you, 
Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at all, for my true and 
lawful wife. So Constance Neville may marry whom she pleases, 
and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 

Sir Cha8. O brave Squire ! 

Had. My worthy friend 1 

Mrs. Hard. My undutifiil offspring I 

Marl. Joy, my dear (Jeorge, I give you joy sincerely. And 
could I prevail upon my little tyrant here to be less arbitrary, 
I should be the happiest man idive, if you would return me the 
&vour. 

Hast. {To Miss Habdcastle.) Come, Madam, you are now 
driven to the very last scene of all your contrivances. I know 
you like him, Tm sure he loves you, and you must and shall have 
him. 

Hard. {Joining their hands.) And I say so too. And, Mr. 
Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as she has a daughter, I donH 
believe you'll ever repent your bargain. So now to supper. To- 
morrow we shall gather all the poor of the parish about us, and the 
mistakes of the night shall be crowned with a merry morning. So, 
boy, take her ; and as you have been mistaken in the mistress, my 
wish is, tliat you may never be mistaken in the wife. [Extunt Omna. 
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Spoken by Mrs. BtdkUy in the cKctracter of Miss Uammsashm, 

Well, having stooped to conquer with snccess^ 

And gained a husband without aid from dress^ 

Stilly as a bar-maid, I could wish it too. 

As I have conquered him to conquer you : 

And let me say, for all your resolution. 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, composed to please, 

'^ We have our exits and our entrances/' 

The first act shows the simple country maid. 

Harmless and young, of everything afraid ; 

Blushes when hir^d, and with unmeaning action, 

'* I hopes as how to give you satisfaction/' 

Her second act displays a livelier scene — 

The unblushing bar-maid of a country inn. 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters. 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars. 

The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On 'squires and cits she there displays her arts. 

And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts — 

And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete. 

E'en common-councilmen forget to eat. 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the 'squire. 

And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 

Pretends to taste, at operas cries caro ! 

And quits her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro : 

Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside :* 

* Goldsmith wrote two other Bpilognes to this Comedy, neither of which how- 

er appear to have been spoken. See pp. 127, 131, and toL iv. p. 248. 

^ Madame Heinel was a favourite dancer in London, when this Epilogue was 

token. 
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Ogles and kers with artificial skiU^ 
'nil, having lost in age the power to kiU, 
She sits ail night at cards, and ogles at spfitlillt\ 
Sachj through our lives the eveufcfd history — 
The fifth and last act still remains for me* 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 
Tuim female barrister, and pleads for Bayes.' 



} 
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Well — ^now aU^s ended — ^and my comrades gone, 
Pr;iy what becomes of " mother's noidy son ? *' 
A hopeful blade I^ — in town FU fix my station. 
And try to make a bluster in the nation ; 
As for my cousin Neville, I renounce her, 
Ofi"- — in a crack — ^I'll carrj big Bet Bouncer. 

Whj should not I in the great world appear ? 
I soon shall have a thousand pounds a y ear I 
No matter what a man may here inherit. 
In London — ^'gad, they've some regard to spirit 
I see the horses prancing op the streets^ 
And big Bet Bonncer bobs to all she meets ; 
Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev^ry night — 
Not to the plays — they say it a'n't polite j 

the foirlli volume of A CoUeetUm qf Proiof/w» and Epit^^jfuet, 1 ^ tjb. 
i77% thGi« h A ^hM-actemtiD foU-kngth porkmit uf Mtm. Balkkj iti the 
vori wheu fiiie ei^ke Uii» e^Uogae. Mni. Bnlklt^j (odglDimi Mim 
i) died in i7ti2. t^he wuf Cunoui m I«dj B^kei. 
' nib mme too late to be Hpoken, — Goti>fii«>Ta. See Gtilitiuittb'v Letteir to 
'l^mdink, in rd. iy. 

^ Itmph Crttdoek^ J^'t °^ Ommti?; in L^iosiiteiiGliiTe. Et waa among iiw hut 
iron df GK)ldBiQith*ii circk^ auif let now &voiu%blj remetntMied % Mi 
rtfr, B vuk. 6vcH 1828. lie died, IfithB&c., 182^ IM kk B&tk jettr. 
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To Sadler's- Well perhaps, or operas go. 
And once "by chance, to the roratorio. 
« Thus here and there, for ever up and down. 
We'll set the fashions too to half the town ; 
And then at auctions — money ne'er regard. 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard : 
Zounds, we shall make these London gentry say. 
We know whaf s damnM genteel as well as they. 



SCENE 

FBOM 

THE GRUMBLER, 

A FARCR 



First prinie<l iu the edition of Quldsmith's Works edited bj Mr. Wright in 1837. 



''The Grumbler** (a scene from which f^ n^re printed from the Idoenwi's MSb 
copy in the possession of John Payne Collier^ Bsq.) is an adaptatioii of Sir 
Charles Sedle/s translation of Bniey*s comedy of **Le Ctrondenr,*' and was 
played at Ck>Tent Garden Theatre on the 8th of Kay, 1773, for the benefit of 
Quick, the original Tony Lumpkin in " She Stoope to Conquer." It was only 
played once, and was never printed. 
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SouRBT {the Orumhler) Mr. Quiek, 

OoTAVio (Ait Son) Mr, Davit. 

"Wkhtworth {Brother-in-law to Soturhy) .... Mr. Owenton. 

DANcmo Mastsb {called Signior Capriole in the bilU) . Mr. King. 

Scamper {Servant) Mr. Saundera. 

Clarissa {in love with Octavio) . . . ' . . MisB Hdme. 

JnrvT {her Maid) Mita Pearee. 



SCENE 



THE GRUMBLER. 



Bmter Scamper, (Sourbt'b Servant) to Soukbt, and kU intended wff^e wund 
Jervt. 

Scam. Sit, a gentleman would speak with jou. 

Jefmy. Good ! Here comes Scamper; (aside) he'll manage you^ 
I'll warrant me. 

Sour. Who is it? 

Scam. He says his name is Monsieur Ri — Bi — Stay, Sir, FU go 
and ask him again. 

Sour. {Pulling Aim by lie ears) Take that, sirrah, by the way. 

Scam. Ahi ! Ahi ! [JSnt. 

Jenny. Sir, you have torn off his hair, so that he must now have 
a wig : you have pulled his ears off; but there are none of them to 
be had for money. 

Sour. rU teach him — ^'Tis certainly Mr. Eigaut, my notary : I 
know who it is, let him come in. Could he find no time but this to 
bring me money ? Plague take the blockhead ! 

EfUer DAHonra Mastsr and hie Fipdlkr. 

Sour. This is not my man. Who are you, with your compli- 
ments ? 

Ban. Mast. (Bowing often) I am called Bigaudon, Sir, at your 
service. 

Sour. (To Jenny.) Have not I seen that face somewhere before ? 
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Jenny. There are a thousand people like one another. 

Sour* Well^ Mr. Bigaudon, what is your bosiness ? 

Ban. Most. To give you this letter from Madame diiiaHL 

Sour. Give it to me — I would fain know who taught Qaonli j 
fold a letter thus. What contains it P 

Jenny. {Aside, while he unfolds the letter.) A lover, I \A^\ 
never complained of that before. . 

Sour. {Beads.) *' Everybody says I am to many the mort hnti I 
of men. I would disabuse them; and for that reason yoatadl | 
must begin the ball to-night.^' She is mad ! 

Dan. Mast. Go on, pray. Sir. 

Sour. {Beads.) '^You told me you camiot dance; but I bve 
sent you the first man in the world.^' 

[SouBBT looh at kirn from hmd toM 

Dan. Mast. Oh Lord, Sir. 

Sour. {Beads.) ** Who will teach you in less than an hour euoofi^ 
to serve your purpose.*' I learn to dance I 

Dan. Mast. Finish, if you please. 

Sour. " And if you love me, you will learn the AUemande.*' The 
Allemande ; I, the AUemande ! Mr. the first man in the world, do 
you know you are in some danger here? 

Dan. Mast. Come, Sir, in a quarter of an hour; you shall dance 
to a miracle ! 

Sour. Mr. Eigaudon, do you know I will send you out of the 
window if I call my servants ? 

Dan. Mast. {Bidding his man play.) Come brisk, this httle 
prelude will put you in humour; you must be held by the hand; 
or have you some steps of your own ? 

Sour. Unless you put up that . d — d fiddle, Fll beat it about 
your ears. 

Dan. Mast. Zounds, Sir ! if you are thereabouts, you shall dance 
presently — I say presently. 

Sour. Shall I dance, villain ? 

Dan Mast. Yes. By the heavens above shall you dance. 1 
have orders from Clarissa to make you dance. She has paid me, 
and dance you shall ; first, let him go out. 

[He draws his gword and putt it under. ku arm. 

Sour. Ah ! I'm dead. What a madman has this woman sent me ! 
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li Jenny. I sec I must interpose. Stay jou ihere^ Sir; let me 
I.' qpeak to him ; Sir^ pray do us the favour to go and tell the lady^ 
li tbat ifs disagreeable to my master, 
r- Dan. Matt, I will have him dance. 

Sour. The rascal ! the rascal ! 

Jenny. Consider^ if you please^ my master is a grave man. 

Dan. MasL YH have him dance. 

Jenny. You may stand in need of him. 

Sour. {Taking her aride.) Yes, tell him that, when he will, 
without costing him a farthing. Til bleed and purge him his 
beUyfuU. 

Dan. Mast. I have nothing to do with that; Fll have him dance, 
or have his blood. 

Sour. The rascal ! {Muttering.) 

Jenny. Sir^ I canH work upon him ; the madman will not hear 
reason ; some harm will happen — we are alone. 

Sour. *Tis very true. 

Jenny. Look on him^ he has an ill look. 

Sour. He has so. [Trembling.) 

Dan. Mast. Make haste, I say, make haste. 

Sour. Help ! neighbours I murder ! 

Jenny. Aye, you may cry for help ; do you know that all your 
neighbours would be glad to see you robbed and your throat cut ? 
Believe me. Sir, two Allemande steps may save your life. 

Sour. But if it should come to be known, I should be taken for 
a fool. 

Jenny. Love excuses all follies ; and I have heard say that when 
Hercules was in love, he spun for Queen Omphale. 

Sour. Yes, Hercules spun, but Hercules did not dance the 
Allemande. 

Jenny. Well, you must tell him so ; the gentleman will teach you 
another. 

Dan. Mast. Will you have a minuet, Sir ? 

Sour. A minuet ; no. 

Dan. Mast. The loure. 

Sour. The loure; no. 

Dan. Mast. The passay ! 

Sowr. The passay ; no. 
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Dan. MasL What then ? the trocanny^ the tricoteE, the : 
Come, choose, choose. 

Sour. No, no, no, I like none of these. 

Dan. MasL You would have a grave, serious dance perhaps? 

Sour. Yes, a serious one, if there be any — but a Yerj.m 
dance. 

Dan. MasL Well, the courante, the hornpipe^ the brocaa^ ik 
saraband P 

Sour. No, no, no, 

Dan. MasL What the devil then will you have? But nuke 
haste, or death ! 

Sour. Come on then, since it must be so ; Til learn a few siqis 
of the — the 



Dan. MasL What of the — ^the 

Sour. I know not what. 

Dan. MasL You mock me, Sir ; you shall dance the Allemande^ 

since Clarissa wiU have it so, or 

[He leads him about, the fiddle playing the AUemami^ 

Sour. I shall be laughed at by the whole town if it should be 
known. I am determined, for this frolic, to deprive Clarissa of that 
invaluable blessing, the possession of my person. 

Dan. MasL Come, come. Sir, move, move. {Teaching him.) 

Sour. Cockatrice! 

Dan, MasL One, two, tliree ! {Teaching.) 

Sour. A d — d, infernal 

Enter Westworth. 

Oh ! brother, you are come in good time to free me from this cursed 
bondage. 

WenL ITow ! for shame, brother, at your age to be thus foolish. 

Sour. As I hope for mercy — 

We7if. For shume, for shame — practishig at sixty what should 
have been finished at six. 

Dnn. Mast. He's not the only grown gentleman I have had 
in liand. 

Went. Brother, brother, you'll be tlie mockery of the whole city. 

Sour. Eternal babbler ! hear me ; this cursM confounded villain 
will make me dance perforce. 
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Went. Perforce! 

Sour. Yes; by order^ he says, of Clarissa; but since I now find 
she is unworthy, I give her up — renounce her for ever. 

[The young couple enter immediately after this declaration, and 
finding no farther obstruction to their union, the piece finishes 
with the consent of the Grumbler, " in the hope,'* as he says, 
''that they are possessed of mutual requisites to be the plague of 
each other/'] 
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THB DX8CSIPTI0K O? THE FAMILY OF WAKBFULD, IK WHICH A 
KINDBED LIKJEKXM PBXTAILS, AB WELL OF MINDS AB OF 
^SBSOKS. 

I WAS ever of opinion, that the honest mui who married and 
brought up a large family, did more service than he who 
continued single and only talked of population. From this 
motive, I had scarce taken orders a year, befdre I began to 
think seriously of matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did 
her wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but such 
qualities as would wear well. To do her justice she was a 
good-natured notable woman ; and as for breeding, there were 
few country ladies who could show more. She could read any 
English book without much spelling ; but for pickling, preserv- 
ing, and cookery none could excel her. She prided herself also 
upon being an excellent contriver in housekeeping; though I 
could never find that we grew richer with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness 
increased as we grew old. There, was, in fact, nothing that 
could make us angry with the world or each other. We had 
an elegant house, situated in a fine country, and a good 
neighbourhood. The year was spent in a moral or rural 
amusement; in visiting our rich neighbours, and relieving 
such as were poor. We had no revolutions to fear, nor 
fatigues to undergo ; all our adventures were by the fire-sidd 
and all our migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 
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As we lived near the road, we often had the tnTdbl 
stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry- wine, for wUdi 
had great reputation ; and I profess with the veracitjr of I 
historian, that I never knew one of them find fkult iii&i 

Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all 

then* affinity, without any help from the herald's ofl5€C,ai^' 
came very frequently to see us. Some of them did ns no ( 
honour by these claims of kindred ; as we had the bliii4 ^1 
maimed, and the halt amongst the number. However, if 1 
wife always insisted that as they were the same^^A aiMl Uodll 
tliey should sit with us at the same table. So that if we bil | 
not very rich, we generally had very happy friends about i 
for this remark will hold good through life, that the poors tte 
guest, the better pleased he ever is with being treated : andii 
some men gaze with admiration at the colours of a tuEp^ff 
tlie wing of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer of happ 
human faces. However, when any one of our relations was firanl 
to be a person of a very bad character, a troublesome gaest^ cr 
one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house, I em 
took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, cr 
sometimes an horse of small value, and I always had the 
satisfaction of finding he never came back to return them. 
By this the house was cleared of such as we did not like ; but 
never was the family of Waki^field known to turn the 
traveller or the poor dependent out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness, 
not but that we sometimes liad those little rubs which 
1^'ovidence sends to enhance the value of its favours. My 
orchard was often robbed by school-boys, and my wife's 
custards plundered by the cats or the children. The 'Squire 
would sometimes fall asleep in the most pathetic pails of my 
sermoD, or his lady return my wife's civilities at church with a 
mutilated coui-tesy. But we soon got over the uneasiness 
caused by sucli accidents, and usually in three or four daj'S 
began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My cliildreu, the offspring of temperance, as they were 
educated without softness, so they were at once well fonned 
and healthy ; my sons hardy and active, my daughters beautiful 
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d Woomiiig. When 1 stood in tlie midst of tlie little circle, 
ch promised to be the supports of my dfclining age, I 
not avoid repeating the famous story of Count 
.bemshergi who, in Henry the Second's progress through 
earmaoy, while other courtiers came with their treasures, 
brought hist thirty *two children, and pi^esented them to Ma 
faTereign as the most valuable offering he had to bestow. In 
ttis manner, though I had hut six, I considered them as a very 
Suable prei^ent made to ray country, and consequently looked 
ipon it as my debtor. Our eldest son was named George, 
tfler his uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. Our second 
ihild, a girl, I intended to call after her aunt Grissel ; but my 
rife, who during her pregnancy had been reading romances, 
nslsted upon her being called Olivla, In less than another 
renr we had another daughter, and now I was determined that 
[xrissel should he her name ; but a rich relation taking a fancy 
jo stand godmother, the girl was, by her dLrections, called 
Sophia : so that we had two romantic names in the family ; but 
I soleDinly protest 1 had no baud iu it. MoSES was our next^ 
and after an interval of twelve years, we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when I saw my 
little ones about me ; but tlie vanity and the satisfaction of 
my wife were even greater than mine. When our visitors 
Wuuld say, " Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have 
the finest children in tlie whole country ; '* — " Ay, neighbour,*' 
mhe would answer^ ** they are as heaven made them, handsome 
enough, if they be good enough ; for handsome is that 
li&ndlsome does/* Aiid then she would bid the girls hold 
lip their heads; who, to conceal notliing, were certainly 
Tery handsome. Mere outside is so very trifling a circum- 
■stance with me, that I should scarce have remembered to 
mention it* bad it not been a general topic of conversation in 
llie country. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that luxuriancy 
of ijeauty^ with which painters generally draw Hebe ; open, 
Bprightly, and commanding, Sophia's features were not so 
striking at first, but often did more ceiiain execution : for they 
were soft, modest, nud sUluring. The one vanquished by a 
Bingle blow, the otJier by efforts snccespfully repeated. 
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The temper of a woman is generally formej from ttet 
of her features, at least it was so with my dangfaten. 
wished for many lovers, Sophia to secure one. OInki 
often affected from too great a desire to please. So 
repressed excellence from her fears to offend. Tbii 
entertained me with her vivacity when I ^^as gay, the < 
with her sense when I was serious. Bnt these qualitiai 
never carried to excess in either, and I have often seen \ 
exchange characters for a whole day together. A nil 
mourning has transformed my coquet into a prade, and 1 1 
set of ribands has given her younger sister more than i 
vivacity. My eldest son George was bred at Oxford, ail] 
intended him for one of the learned professions. My 
boy Moses, whom I designed for business, received a soitrf ^ 
miscellaneous education at home. But it is needkn ti 
attempt describing the particular characters of young pecfb 
that had seen but very little of the world. In short, a fiun^ 
likeness prevailed through all, and properly speaking, tk^ 
liad but one character, that of being all equally generous 
credulous, simple, and inoffensive. 



CHAPTER 11. 

— • — 

FAMILY MISFORTUNES. TllK LOSS OF FORTUNE ONLY SERVES TO 
INCREASE TUB PRIDE OF THE WORTHY. 

The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly committ^ 
to my wdfe*s management; as t<i the spiritual, I took them 
entirely under my own direction. The profits of my living, 
which amounted to but thirty-five pounds a year, I made over 
to the ori)hans and widows of the clerg}' of our diocese ; for 
having a fortune of my own, I was cai'eless of temporahties. 
and felt a secret pleasure in doing my duty without reward. 1 
also set a resolution of keeping no curate, and of being 
acquainted with every man in the parish, exhorting the 
manned men to temperance, and the bachelors to matrimony; 
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m timi in a fi^w y^ars it was a common sajiag^ thai there wer€ 
oaee strange wants at Wake^eld, a parsou wanting fvrido, 
Itiztg men wanting wives, and aie<hc>iis©s wanting customers* 
Matrimony was always one of my fftvonrite topics, and I 
rote several sermons to prore its happineBs ; but there was 
pc^culiar t^net which I mad^ a point of supporting r for I 
MUBtaiued witli Wbiston, that it was unlawful for a priest of 
le Church of England, after the death of his first wife, to take 
I seeond, or, to express it in one word* I \^alned myself upon 
^Ing a strict monogamist. 

I was early initiated into this iniportant dispute, on which 
10 many hiborious volumes have been written, I published 
lome tracts upon the subject myself, which, as they never sold, 
[ Imye the consolation of thinking were read only by the 
lappT few* Some of my friends called this mj weak side ; 
nut aliis ! they had not hJce me made it the subject of long 
cantemplation. The more I reflected upon it, the more 
anportant it appeared. I even went a step beyond Winston 
IB displaying my principles: as he had engraven upon liis 

mfe'fi tomb that she was the only wife of William Whiston ; 

BO I wrote a similar epitaph for my wife, though still living, in 
whitU I extolled her prudence, economy, ^id obedience till 
death ; and having got it copied fair, witii an elegant fimme, it 
was placed over the chimney-piece, where it answered several 
Tcry usefiil purposes. It admonished my wife of her duty to 

jne, and my fidelity to her ; it inspired her with a passion for 
iame^ and constantly put her in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage so often 

recommended, that my eldest son^ just upon leaving eollege, 
fixed his affections upon the daugbter of a neighbouring clergy- 
man, who was a dignitary in the church, and in eircumsfances 
to i^ve her a large fortune; but fortune was her smallest 
accomplishment. Miss Ababella WrLMOT was allowed by all, 
(except my two daughters,) to be completely pretty. Her youth, 
health, and innocence, were still heightened by a complexion 
so triinspErent, and such an happy sensibility of look* as even 
age could not gaze on witli inditierence* As ^Ir, Wibnot knew 
thai I could make n very handsome settlement on my son, he 
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was not averse to the match ; so both families lived 1 
all that harmony which generally precedes an expected i 
Being convinced by experience that the days of courtBhipl 
the most happy of our Uves, I was willing enough to 1 
the period; and the various amusements which the 
couple every day shared in each other's company, i 
uicrease their passion. We were generally awaked in 
morning by music, and on fine days rode a hunting. Tb] 
hours between breakfast and dinner the ladies devoted to < 
and study : they usually read a page, and then gazed at 1 
selves in the glass, which even philosophers might own 
presented the page of greatest beauty. At dinner my vifc | 
took the lead ; for as she always insisted upon carving era; 
thing herself, it being her mother's way, she gave us opoi 
these occasions the history of every dish. When we bai 
dined, to prevent the ladies leaving us, I generally ordeiri 
the table to be removed; and sometimes, with the 
master s assistance, the girls would give us a very 
concert. Walking out, drinking tea, country dances, oi 
forfeits shortened the rest of the day, vrithout the assistioce 
of cards, as I hated all manner of gaming, except btck- 
gammon, at wliich my old friend and I sometimes took a two- 
penny hit. Nor can I here pass over an ominous circumstance 
that happened the last time we played together ; I only wanted 
to fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce ace five times running. 
Some months were elapsed in this manner, till at last il 
was thought convenient to fix a day for the nuptials of the 
young couple, who seemed earnestly to desire it. During 
the preparations for the wedding, I need not describe the 
busy importance of my \vife, nor the sly looks of my daughters: 
in fact, ray attention was fixed on another object, the com- 
pleting a tract which I intended shortly to publish in defence 
of my favomite principle. As I looked upon this as a 
master-piece, both for argiunent and style, I could not in the 
pride of my heart avoid sliowing it to my old friend, Mr. 
Wilmot, as I made no doubt of recei\'ing his approbation; 
but not till too late I discovered that he was most violently 
attached to the contrary opinion, and vnih good reason: 
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tor he was at that time actually courting a fourth wife. This, 
WB may be expected, produced a dispute attended with some 
aerimonyy which threatened to interrupt our intended alliance : 
Imt on the day before that appointed for the ceremony, we 
agreed to discuss the subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides: he 
aaeerted that I was heterodox, I retorted the charge; he 
replied, and I rejoined. In the mean time, while the con- 
iroversy was hottest, I was called out by one of my relations, 
who, with a face of concern, advised me to give up the dispute, 
it least till my son's wedding was over. "How," cried I, 
^ relinquish the cause of truth, and let him be a husband, 
already driven to the very verge of absurdity. You might 
as well advise me to give up my fortune, as my argument" 
** Your fortune," returned my friend, " I am now sorry to 
inform you is almost nothing. The merchant in town, in 
whose hands your money was lodged, has gone off, to 
avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and is thought not to have 
left a shilling in the pound. I was unwilling to shock you 
or the family with the account till after the wedding: but 
now it may serve to moderate your warmth in the argument ; 
for, I suppose, your own prudence will enforce the necessity 
of dissembling, at least till your son has the young lady's 

fortune secure." " Well," returned I, " if what you tell 

me be true, and if I am to be a beggar, it shall never makp 
me a rascal, or induce me to disavow my principles. I'll 
go this moment and inform the company of my circumstances ; 
and as for the argument, I even here retract my former 
concessions in the old gentleman's favour, nor will I allow 
him now to be a husband in any sense of the expression." 

It would be endless to describe the different sensations of 
both fBomlies, when I divulged the news of our misfortune ; 
but what others felt was slight to what the lovers appeared 
to endure. Mr. Wilmot, who seemed before sufficiently 
inclined to break off the match, was by this blow soon deter- 
mined : one virtue he had in perfection, which was prudence, 
too often the only one that is left us at seventy-two. 

VOL. X. z 
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CHAPTER in. 

A MIGBATION. THE FOBTimATE CIB017MBTAKCX8 OF OUR UmiS 
GEITEBAXLT FOUND AT LAST TO BE OF OITB OWK HUHSVBm, 

The only hope of our family now was, that the report at 
our misfortune might be malicious or premature: bat i 
letter from my agent in town soon came with a confirmatiot 
of every particular. The loss of fortune to myself alone 
would have been trifling ; the only uneasiness I felt was fiir 
my family, who were to be humble without an educatum to 
render them callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to restrain 
their affliction ; for premature consolation is bnt the remem- 
brancer of sorrow. During this interval, my thoughts veie 
employed on some future means of supporting them; and 
at last a small cure of fifteen pounds a-year was offered me 
in a distant neighbourhood, where I could still enjoy mj 
principles without molestation. With this proposal I joyfully 
closed, having determined to increase my salary by managing 
a little farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was to get 
together the wrecks of my fortune ; and, all debts collected 
and paid, out of fourteen thousand pounds we had but 
four hundred remaining. My chief attention, therefore, 
was now to bring down the pride of my family to their 
circumstances; for I well knew that aspiring beggary is 
wretchedness itself. " You cannot be ignorant, my children," 
cried I, "that no prudence of ours could have prevented 
our late misfortune; but prudence may do much in disap- 
pointing its effects. We are now poor, my fondlings, and 
wisdom bids us conform to our humble situation. Let us 
then, without repining, give up those splendours with which 
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numbers axe wretched, and seek in humbler circumstances 
that peace with which all may be happy. The poor live 
lileasantly without our help, why then should not we learn 
to live without theirs? No, my cbildrexi, let us from this 
moment give up all pretensions to gentility ; we have still 
enough left for happiness if we are wise, and let us draw upon 
Content far the deficiencies of fortune/'* 
r As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined to send 
' him to town* where his abilities might contribute to onx 
support and bis own. The separation of friends and families 
is, perhaps, one of the most distressful circumstances attendant 
on penury. The day soon arrived on which we were to 
disperse for the first time. My son, after taking leave of 
Ms mother and the rest, who mingled theii* tears with their 
kisses, came to ask a blessing from me. This I gave bini 
frt^m my heart, and which, added to five guineas, was all 
the patrimony I had now to bestow, **You are goiag, my 
boy," cried I, "to London on foot, in the manner Hooker, 
your great ancestor, travelled there before you. Take from 
me the same horse that was given him by the good bishop 
Jewel, this staff, and take thia book too« it will be your 
comfort on the way : these two lines in it are worth a million, 
/ have been poun^t and now am old; yet never saw I the 
riffhteovs nmn formkiUj or kis Beed begging ihmf bread. Let 
this be your consolation as you travel on. Go, my boVi 
whatever be thy fortune, let me see thee once a- year ; 
still keep a good heart, and fareweU/' As be was possessed 
of integrity and honour, I was under no apprelicnsions 
from throwing him naked into the amphitheatre of hfe ; for 
I knew he would act a good part whether vanquished or 
mtorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for onr own, which 
arrived a few days aftei'warda. The leaving a neighbourhood 
in which we had enjoyed so many hours of tranqiiilHty was not 
witliout a tear, which scarce fortitadt? itself could suppress. 
Besides, a journey of seventy miles to a family that had 
liitherto never been above ten from home, filled us with appre- 
hension ; and the cries of the x>oor, who followed us for some 
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miles, contributed to increase it* Tlic first day*g jonniar brodl 
HE in safety within thirty miles of our future n^tretit, ift(S 
put lip for the night at an obscure inn in a village by Che ^M 
\Vlien we were Bhown a room, I desired tlie laadlonL id ifj 
usual way, to let ns have his company, wiUi wliicli lie coiii||d 
as what be tlrauk would increase the bill iii^xt monitng. H 
knew, howeyer, the whole neighbourhood to whicti I ^| 
reiiiDving, particulaily 'Squire Thomhill, who wiis ta beH 
landlord, and who lived witliin a few milea of the |>lfti'e. ^M 
gentleman he described as one who desired to know little olH 
of tlie world tlian its pleasures, being particularly remtASm 
for Ids attachment to the fair sex* He observed tliat no riiHN 
was able to resist bis arts and assiduity, and that scftirc I 
farmer's daughter witliin ten niilea round* but what hud fi^iul 
bim successful and faithless. Though this account gave nn 
Bome pain, it had a yi^ry different effect upon my djinglitMili 
whose featm'es seemed to brighten with tJie expects Umu of ia 
approacliing triumph ; nor was my wife less pleast^d lod 
confident of their aHiu^ements and virtue. WTiile our tboogliU 
were thus employed, tlie hostess entered tite room to infomt 
her husband that the strange gentleman^ who had been tiw> 
days in the housej wanted money, aiid could not satisfy th^^m 
for his reckoning. " Want money 1 " replied the host, '' tiifti 
must be impossible ; for it was no lat^r than yesterday he paid 
three guineas to our beadle to spare an old broken soldier tbit 
was to be whipped through the town for dog-stealing," Tlie 
hostess, however* still persisting in her fii*st assertion ^ he wis 
preparing to leave tlie room, swearing tliat he would be satisfirj 
one way or another, when I begged the landlord w^ould 
introduce me to a stranger of so much charity as he described 
With this he compUed, showing in a gentleman who seemed tu 
be about thirty, dressed in clothes that once were laced. His 
person was well formed, and his face marked with the Hues of 
thinking. He had something short and dry in hb address, 
and seemed not to underst^id ceremony, or to despise it* 
Upon the landlord's leaving the room, I could not avoid 
expressing my conceiTi to the stranger at seeing a gentleman 
in such circumstance Si and offered him my purse to satisfy the 
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Fl^seiii demand. '* I take it with all my heart, Sir/* replied 
■lie, " and am glad that a late oversight in giving what money 1 
^littd about me, has shown me that there are still some men 
Uke you* I must, however, pre\4ously intreat being infomied 
ifit the name and residence of my benefactor, in order to repay 
Mm as soon as possible.'' In tliis I satistfied him fuHy, not 
only mentionmg ray name and late misfortunes, but the plaee 
to whieh I was going to remove, '* This,*' cried he, ** happens 
Btill more luckily tlian I hoped for, as I am going tlie same 
way myself, having been detained here two days by the floods, 
which I hope by to-morrow wUl be found passable*'" I testified 
the pleasure I should have in his company, and my wife and 
daughters joining in entreaty, be was prevailed upon to 
atay supper. The stranger s conversation, which was at once 
pleasing and instructive, induced me to wish for a continuance 
of it ; but it was now high time to retire and take refireahment 
against the fatigues of tlie following day. 

The next morning we all set forward togetlier : my family 
on horsebuck, while Mr, Burcbell,* our new companion, walked 
along the footpath by the road-side, obsenring with a smile, 
tliat as we were ill-mounted, he would be too generous to 
attempt leaving us beliind. As the floods were not yet 
tnbdded, we were obliged t4> hire a guide, who trotted on 
before, ]Mr. Burchell and 1 bringing up the rear. We lightened 
llie fatigues of the road with philosophical disputes, which he 
seemed to understand perfectly. Bat what surprised me most 
was, that though he was a money-borrower, he defended his 
opinions with as much obstinacy as if he had been my patron. 
He now and then also informed me to whom the different seats 
belonged that lay in our view as we travelled the road. '* That/* 
eried he, pointing to a verj^ magniiicent house which stood at 
some distance, ** belongs to Mr, Thomhill, a young gentleman 
who enjoys a large fortune, though entirely dependant on the will 
of his uncle. Sir William Thomhill, a gentleman who, content 
with a little himself, permits his nephew to enjoy the rest, and 
chiefly resides in town." "What!'' cried I, **is my young 

^ Que of CkultliinuUi^s ri'^bUaoa la&rzic^ n Mr, Bur^hidU 
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landlord then the nephew of a man whose Tiitaes, | 
and singularities are so nniversally known ? I haie 
Sir William Thomhill represented as one of the most j 
yet whimsical men in the kingdom; a man of 

benevolence." " Something, perhaps, too much bo,** iqU | 

Mr. Burchell, ** at least he carried benevolence to an 
when young ; for his passions were then strong, and as Hiq 
were all upon the side of virtue, they led it up to a i 
extreme. He early began to aim at the qualifications of fti 
soldier and scholar; was soon distinguished in the army,iBl 
had some reputation among men of learning. Adulation em 
follows the ambitious ; for such alone receive most pleason 
from flattery. He was surrounded with crowds, who shovel 
him only one side of their character ; so that he began to lose 
a regard for private interest in universal sympathy. He lorel 
all mankind ; for fortime prevented him from knowing tkft 
there were rascals. Physicians tell us of a disorder, in wbidi 
the whole body is so exquisitely sensible, that the slimiest 
touch gives pain : what some have thus suffered in their 
persons, this gentleman felt in his mind. The slightest distreap, 
whether real or fictitious, touched him to the quick, and his 
soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseries of 
otliers. Thus disposed to relieve, it will be easily conjectured, 
he found numbers disposed to solicit: his profusions began 
to impair his fortune, but not his good nature ; that, indeed, 
was seen to increase as the other seemed to decay ; he grew 
improvident as he grew poor; and though he talked like a man 
of sense, his actions were those of a fool. Still, however, 
being surrounded with importunity, and no longer able to 
satisfy every request that was made him, instead of money he 
gave promises. They were all he had to bestow^, and he had 
not resolution enough to give any man pain by a deniaL By 
this he drew round him crowds of dependants, whom he ^-as 
sure to disappoint, yet wished to relieve. These hung upon 
him for a time, and left him with merited reproaches and 
contempt. But in propoiiion as he became contemptible ti> 
otliers, he became despicable to himself. His mind had leaned 
ujion their adulation, and tliat support taken away, he could 
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tbxd BO pleasure in the applause of hia heart, which he had 
^lerer learut to reverence. The world now bpgaii to wear 
a different aspect ; the flattery of Ms Meods begau to dwindle 
into simple approbation* Approbation soon took the more 
Mendiy form of advice » and advice when rejected produced 
their reproaches. He now therefore found, that such fHenda 
BB benefits had gathered round him, were little estimable ; he 
now found that a man's own heart must be ever given to gain 

that of another* I now found, tliat tliat^ 1 forget what 

I was going to observe : in shorty Sii", he resolved to respect 
himself, and laid down a plan of restoring his falling fortime. 
For this piu"pose, in his own whimsical manner, he travelled 
trough Europe on foot, and now, though he has scarce 
attained the age of thirty^ his circumstances are more 
affluent than even At present, his bounties are mare 
rational and moderate tlian before ; but still he preserves the 
eharacter of an humorist, wid finds most pleasui'e in eccentric 
virtues/* 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr* Burcheirs 
account, that I scarce looked forward as he went along, till 
we were alarmed by the cries of my family, when turning, I 
perceived my youngest daughter in the midst of a rapid 
stream, thrown from her horse, and struggling with the 
torrent. She had sunk twice, nor was it in my power to 
disengage myself in time to bring her relief* My sensations 
were even too violent to permit my attempting her rescue : she 
must have certainly perished had not my companion, per- 
cm4ng her danger, instantly plunged in to her relief, and with 
some difficulty, brought her in safety to the opposite shore. 
By taking the current a httle farther up, the rest of the family 
got safely over, where we had an opportunity of joining our 
acknowledgments to her*3» Her gratitude may be more readily 
imagined than described : she thanked her deliverer more with 
looks than words, and continued to lean upon his arm, as if 
Btfll willing to receive aasistanee. My wife also hoped one day 
to have the pleasure of returning his kindness at her own 
house. Thus, after we were refreshed at the next inn, anil 
had dined t4)gether, m Mr, Burchell was going to a different 
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part of the country he took leave; and ' we fniESoel i 
journey : my wife observing as he .went, that she liked Un I 
extremely, and protesting, that if he had birtili and fiMrtmili | 
entitle l^irn to match into such a family as ours, she knevi 
man she would sooner fix upon. I. could. not but ainOeli 
hear her talk in this lofty strain ; ' but I was newer ] 
displeased with those harmless delusions tliat tend to 
more happy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FBOOE THAT EYEK THE HUMBLEST FOBTUKS MAT eBAJT 
HAPPIKESS, WHICH DEFENDS NOT ON CIBCUMSTANCSS BliT 
CONSTITUTION. 

The place of our retreat was in a little nei^bouihool* 
consisting of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and wen 
equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As they had ahnoet 
all the conveniences of life within themselves, they seldooi 
visited towns or cities, in search of superfluity. Hemote from 
the polite, they still retained the primsBval simplicify of 
manners; and frugal by habit, they scarce knew that tem- 
perance was a virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness on 
days of labour ; but observed festivals as intervals of idleness 
and pleasure. They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true 
love -knots on Valentine morning, ate pancakes on Shrove- 
tide, shewed their wit on the first of April, and religiously 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being apprized of our 
approach, the whole neighbourhood came out to meet their 
minister, drest in their finest clothes, and preceded by a pipe 
and tabor: a feast also was provided for our reception, at 
which we sate cheerfully down; and what the conversation 
wanted in wit, was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 

* "One almost at the verge of beggary, thuj? to assume language of the mi>*l 
insulting affluence, might excite the ridicule of ill nature ; but I was nev^ much 
di8i)lea8ed with those innoceut," &c. — First Eilit,^ p. 31. 
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NaH, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind^ mid a 
prmtHmg river before : on one side a meadow, on the other a 
tt* Mj farm consisted of about twenty acres of excellent 
,, haTiDg given an hundred pound for mj predecessor's good- 
miiL Ko^iing could exceed the neatness of my little enclo* 
ivitres ; the ehiis and hedge -rows appearing with inexpressible 
(lieautj. My house consisted of but one story, and was covered 
» with thatch, which gave it an air of great snugness ; the Widls 
on the inside were nicely whitewashed, and my daughters 
undertook to adorn them with pictures of their own designing. 
Though the same room served us for parlour and kitchen^ that 
only made it the warmer. Besides, as it was kept witli the 
utmost neatness, the dishes, plates, and coppers being well 
Bconred, and all disposed in bright rows on the shelves^ the 
eye was agreeably relieved^ and did not want richer furniture^ 
There were three otlier apartments, one for my wife and me 
another for onr two daughters, within our own, and the thirds 
Trith two beds, for the rest of the children* 
. The httle repubhc to which I gave laws, was reguhited in 
the following, niatiner: by sun-rise we all assembled in our 
■■nmion apartment ; the fire being previonsly kindled by tlie 
PErvant. After we had saluted each other with proper cere- 
mony, for I always thought fit to keep up some mechanical 
forms of good breeding, without which frcetiom ever destroj^s 
friendship, we all bent in gratitude to that Being who gave us 
luiother day. This duty being performed, my son and I went 
to pursue our usual industry abroad, while my wife and 
ilaughtera employed themselves in provitling breakfast, which 
wi^ always ready at a certain time. I allowed half an horn* for 
this meal, and an hour for dinner ; which time was taken up 
in innocent mirth between my wife and daughters, and ui 
philosoplucal argumenta between my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our labours 
after it was gone down, but returned home to the expecting 
family ; where smiling looks, a neut liearth, and pleasant fii'e 
were prepared for our reception. Nor were we without giiests ; 
aometimes farmer Flamborough, our taLkaiive neighbour, and 
iiflen the blind piper, woultl {my ua a visit, and ta^ite our 
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gooseberry wine ; for the making of which we had LmI j 
the receipt nor the reputation* These harmleafi peo 
Beveral ways of being good company ; while one plmTeJ, i 
other would sing some soothing ballad « Johsmj 
Last good Night, or the Cmelty of Barbara Alleo. Tbf I 
was concluded in the manner we began the mominf* 
yotuigest hojs being appointed to read the lessons of Ui0^ 
and he that read loudest^ distinctest, and beet^ was to hm m 
halfpenny on Sunday, to put in the poor's box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, wUdi^ 
my Bumptuftry edicts could not restrain. How wi?U soerfri 
fancied my lectures against pride had conquered the ^axjitfJ 
my daughters, yet I still found them Becretly attached la \ 
their foroier finery : they still loved laces, riband^^* bogles, < 
catgnt ; my wife herself retained a passion for her 
paduasoy, because I formeriy happened to saj it became her. 

The first Sunday in particular their behavioar serred to 
mortify me : I had desired my girls the preceding oigtit to U 
drest early the next day ; for I always loTed to he at churcb i 
good while before the rest of the congregation. They puIl^ 
tually obeyed my directions ; but when we were to aasembli in 
the morning at breakfast, down came my wife and dao^len^ 
drest out in all their former splendour : their hair plastered up 
with pomatum, their faces patched to t^ste^ iheir trftiiis 
bundled np in an heap behind^ and rustling at eTery molioiu 1 
could not help smiling at their vanity, particularly that 
wife, from whom I expected more discretion. In this en 
therefore, my only resource was to order my son, i 
hnportant air, to call onr coach. The girls were amazed \ 
the command; but I repeated it with more solemnity 
hefore.^ — " Surely, my dear, yon jest,** cried my wife, ** we can 
walk it perfectly well : we want no coach to curry iia 
'' You mistake, eliild," returned I, *' we do want a coach ; lor 
if we walk to church in tliis trim, the very children in I ha 
parish will hoot after na."— " Indeed," repUed my wife, 
always imagined that my Charles was fond of seeing his 
dren neat and handsome about him," — ** You may be as neat 
as you please," interrupted I, '' and I shall love you Uie bettor 
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it; but all this is not neatneBs^ bat frippery* These 
ags, and pinklngE^ and patcliinga will only make ns bated 
aU the wivee of our neighbourg* No, my children/* con- 
lued I, more gravely, '* those gowns may be altered inty 
Bthixig of a plainer cut ; for fineiy is very unbecoming in 
wlio want the means of decency, I do not know whether 
ich flouncing and shredding is becoming even in the rich, 
if we consider, upon a moderate calculation, that the naJied- 
iieRs of the indigent world may be clothed from the trimmings 
of the vain/' 

This remonstrance had the proper effect ; they went with 
great composure, that very instants to change their dress ; and 
the next day I had the satisfaction of finding my daughters, at 
their own request, employed in cutting up their trains into 
Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones, and 
what was stUl more satisfactory', the gowns seemed improved by 
this curtailing. 



CHAPTEE V. 



A WEW AHm OBlJtT ACaUAIKTA^rcB IKTBOnTTCEn. WHAT Wl VIACB 
HOST aOFUS VFOli^ 0£N£EAtIiY :tEgVES MOST FATAL. 

At a small distance from the honae, my predecessor had 
made a seat, overshaded by an hedge of hawthorn and honey* 
iiuckle. Here^ when the weather was fine and our labour Boon 
finished, we usually aat together, to enjoy an extensive land- 
scape, in the calm of the evening* Here too we diank tea, 
which was now become an occasional banquet ; and as we had 
it but seldom, it diffused a new joy, the preparations for it being 
made with no small share of busUe and ceremony. On these 
occasions our two little ones always read for ns, and they wcj-e 
regnlarly served after we had done. Sometimes, to give a 
tftriety to our amusements, the girls sung to the guitar ; and 
while Uiey tlius formed a little concert, my wife and I would 
btroU down the sloping fieltl, that was umbeUisht^d with blue 
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bells and centaury, talk of our children with raptmey \ 
the breeze that wafted both health and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that ereiy 
life may bring its own peculiar pleasnres: eveiy 
waked us to a repetition of toil ; but the evening repaid iti 
^vacant hilarity. 

- It was about the beginning of automn, on a holidajvfall 
kept such as intervals of relaxation from labour, tbatlUl 
drawn out my family to our usual place of amusementy tndis 1 
yoimg musicians began their usual concert. As We weiete ] 
engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly by, within about ticii^ ' 
paces of where we were sitting, and by its panting it 
pressed by the hunters. We had not much time to tAA 
upon the poor animal's distress, when we perceived the dof 
and horsemen come sweeping along at some distance behifli 
and making the very path it had taken. I was instantljfor 
returning in with my family ; but either curiosity or soipnie^ 
or some more hidden motive, held my wife and daugfatento 
their seats. The huntsman, who rode foremost, passed us 
with great swiftness, followed by four or five persons more,iAo 
seemed in equal haste. At last, a young gentleman of more 
genteel appearance than'the rest came forwiurd, and for a whik 
regarding us, instead of pursuing the chase, stopped short, and 
giving his horse to a sei'vant who attended, approached us with 
a careless superior air. He seemed to want no introduction, 
but was going to salute my daughters as one certain of a kiiiJ 
reception ; but they had early learned the lesson of looking 
presumption out of countenance. Upon which he let us know 
his name was Thomhill, and that he was owner of the estate 
that lay for some extent round us. He again, therefore, oflfered 
to salute the female part of the family, and such was the power 
of foi-tune and fine clothes, that he found no second repulse. 
As his address, though confident, was easy, we soon became 
more familiar ; and perceiving musical instniments lying near, 
he begged to be favoured with a song. As I did not approve 
of such disproportioned acquaintances, I winked upon my 
daughters in order to prevent their compHance ; but my hint 
Was counteracted by one from their mother ; so that with a 
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lieeifiil air, they give us a favourite song of Dryden's. Mr. 

rhomhill seemed highly delighted with their performance and 

elioice» and then took up the guitar himself. He played but 

very indifferently; however, my eldest daughter repaid his 

fbnner applause with interest, and assured him that his tones 

were louder than even those of her master. At this compli- 

ttient he bowed, which she returned with a courtsy. He 

praised her taste, and she commended his imderstanding : an 

«g6 could not have made them better acquainted : while the 

{bud mother, too, equally happy, insisted upon her landlord*s 

stepping in, and tasting a glass of her gooseberry. The whole 

fiunily seemed earnest to please him : my girls attempted to 

entertain him with topics they thought most modem, while 

Moses, on the contrary, gave him a question or two from the 

ancients, for which he had the satisfaction of being laughed at :* 

my little ones were no less busy, and fondly stuck close to the 

stranger. All my endeavours could scarce keep their dirty 

fingers from handling and tarnishing the lace on his clothes, 

and lifting up the flaps of his pocket-holes, to see what was 

there. At the approach of evening he took leave ; but not till 

he had requested permission to renew his visit, which, as he 

was our landlord, we most readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a council on the 
conduct of the day. She was of opinion, that it was a most 
fortunate hit ; for that she had known even stranger things than 
that brought to bear. She hoped again to see the day in which 
we might hold up our heads with the best of them ; and con- 
eluded, she protested she could see no reason why the two 
Miss Wrinklers should marry great fortunes, and her children 
get none. As this last argument was directed to me, I protested 
I could see no reason for it neither, nor why Mr. Simkins got 
the ten thousand poimd prize in the lottery, and we sate down 
with a blank.* " I protest, Charles," cried my wife, " this is 

■ <* For Be always ascribed to his wit that hinghter which was larished at his 
simplicity.*^ — Pint Edit., p. 46. 

' Here the first edition adds : " But those," added I, '' who either aim at husbands 
greater than themselres, or at the ten thousand ponnd prise, have been fools for their 
ridiealoiis claims, whether suooessfol or not." — Pint Edit,, p. 46. 
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the vmr joa ahrsrs damp my gbls and me when we nil 
^mtSw Tdl me. ScfAy. my dear, what do yoa think dmt 
new Tishor ? Don't jou think he seemed to he good*nahinif 1 
— ^^Immensdr ao. indeed, mamma," replied she. ''Idiil 
he hM a great deal to saj upon ererything, and is nerertftl 
loss ; and the more trifling the sabject, the more hehastoaf.*] 
— *^ Ye&T cried Ofiria^ " he is well enough for a man ; Irnkkr i 
my part. I don't mnch Eke him, he is so extrem ely impsiai 1 
and familiar ; hot <m the goitar he is ahocking,'* Theet Iw | 
last speeches I interpreted by contraiia8« I fonnd \j\ 
that Sophia internally despised, as mnch aft Olivia Been% 
admired him. — *^\niaieTer may be your opiniomi of him, if 
children^ cried I, '^ to confess the tmfh, he has not fOfOt 
sessed me in his fsToor. Disprop<^oned friendahips eMt 
terminate in disgost; and I thought, notwithstanding aD Ui 
ease, that he seemed perfectly sensible of the distance betwan 
ns. Let ns keep to companions of onr own rank. There ii 
no character more contemptible than a man that is a foftone- 
honter ; and I can see no reason wbj fortone-hnnting womei 
should not be contemptible too. Thus, at best, we shall bt 
contemptible if his views are hononrable ; but if they be othe^ 
wise ! I should shudder but to think of that ! It is true I hsft 
no apprehensions firom the conduct of my children, but I think 
there are some firom his character.*' — I would have proceeded, 
but for the interruption of a servant firom the 'Squire, who, 
with his compliments, sent us a side of venison, and a promise 
to dine with us some days after. This well-timed present 
pleaded more powerfully lq his favour, than anything I had to 
say could obviate. I therefore continued silent, satisfied with 
just having pointed out danger, and leaving it to their own 
discretion to avoid it. That virtue which requires to be ever 
guarded, is scarce worth the sentinel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE SAPPHTEBS OF A COUUTBT FrEK-filDE, 

As we eatried on the former dispute witli some degree of 
:Wanntht in order to accommodate matters, it was universiilly 
r igreedy that we ahould have a part of the venison for sapper, 
mud the girls undertook the t^k with alacrity. " I ajn 
Borrjj*" cried I, ** that we have no neighbour or stranger to 
take a part in this good cheer: feasts of this kind acquii'e 
a double relish from hospitality/' — *' Ble^s me," cried my 
vife, '* here comes our good friend, Mr. Burchell, that saved 
our Bophiji^ and that ran you down fairly in the argument.*^ 
** Confute me in argument, child 1" cried I. '* Yon mistake 
tbere, my dear, I believe tiiere are hut few that can do that : I 
nerer dispute jour abllitieB at making a goose-pie, and I beg 
you'll leave argnment to me." — As I spoke, poor Mr* Bnrchell 
entered the house, and was welcomed by the family, who shook 
bim heartily by the hand, while little I>ick officiously reached 
Jiim a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man's friendship for two 
reasons : because I knew that he wanted mine, and I knew 
liiim to be friendly as far as he was able* He was known in 
our neighbourhood by the character of the poor Gentleman 
that would do no good when he was young, though be was not 
yet thirty. He would at intervals talk with gre at good sense ; 
but in general he was fondest of the company of chiklren» 
whom he used to call harodess little men* He was famoua, 
I found, for singing them ballads, and telling them stories ; 
and seldom went out without something in his pockets for 
them, a piece of ^ngerbread^ or an half-penny wliistle. He 
generally came for a few days into our neighbourhood once a 
year, and lived upon the neighbours' hospitality. He sate 
down to supper among us, and my wife was not sparing of her 
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gooseberry wine. The tale went round ; he song as oUi 
and gave the children the story of the Buck of Be¥eil«ii,ill 
the history of Patient Grissel, the adventures of CatskiB,! 
then Fair Rosamond's Bower. Our cock, which alwajtc 
at eleven, now told us it was time for repose ; but an 
seen difficulty started about lodging the strauger — all our Ml 
were already taken up, and it was too late to send him to At 1 
next alehouse. In this dilemma, litUe Dick offered him Is | 
part of the bed, if his brother Moses would let him lie viik | 
him ; *' and I," cried Bill, " will give Mr. Burchell my jui,i ^ 
my sisters will take me to theirs." — ^^ Well done, my pA 
children," cried I, "hospitality is one of the first Chrislai 
duties. The beast retires to its shelter, and the bird flies to 
its nest, biit helpless man can* only find refuge from his feDor 
creature. The greatest stranger in this world, was he thit 
came to save it. He never had an house, as if willing to see 
what hospitality was left remaining amongst us. Debonk, 
my dear," cried. I to my wife, "give those boys a lump 
of sugar each, and let Dick's be the largest, because be 
spoke first." 

In the morning early I called out my whole fEtmily to help 
at saving an after-growth of hay, and our guest offering lus 
assistance, he was accepted among the number. Our labours 
went on lightly : we turned the swath to the wind. I went 
foremost, and the rest followed in due succession. I could not 
avoid, however, observing the assiduity of Mr. Burchell in 
assisting my daughter Sophia in her part of the task. \\Tien 
he had finished his own, he would join in her's, and enter 
into a close conversation : but I had too good an opinion of 
Sophia's understanding, and was too well convinced of 
her ambition, to be under any uneasiness from a man of 
broken fortune. When we were finished for the day, Mr. 
Burchell was invited as on the night before, but he refused, as 
he was to lie that night at a neighbour's, to whose child he was 
carrpng a whistle. When gone, our conversation at supper 
turned upon our late imfortunate guest. "What a strong 
instance," said I, " is that poor man of the miseries attending 
a youth of levity and extravagance. He by no means wants 
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iset which only serves to aggravate Ms former folly. Poor 
Sfbrlom creature, where are now the revellers, the flatterers, 
Idhat he could once inspire a«d comuaand ! Gone, perhaps, to 
Kitcnd the bagnio pander, grown rich by his ex-travagance* 
They once praised him, and now they apphiiid the pander : 
their former raptures at his wit are now converted int<j 
iarcasms at his folly : he Ib poor, and perhaps deserves poverty, 
for he has neither the ambition to be independent, nor the 
«kill to be useful." Prompted perhaps by some secret 
reasons, I delivered this observ-'ation with too much acrimony. 
which my Sophia gently reproved. "' Whatsoever his former 
conduct may have been, papa, his ciiTum stances shouhl 
exempt Inm from censure now. His present indigence is a 
sufficient punishment for former folly ; and I have heard my 
papa himself say, Uiat we should never strike our mmecessary 
blow at a victmi over wtioni Providence holds the scourge of 
its resentment/' — "You are right, Sophy,*' cried my son 
Moses, *' and one ^f tlie ancients finely represents so malicious 
a conduct, by tlie attempts of a rustic to flay Marsyas, whose 
skilly the fable tells us, had been wholly stripped off by 
another. Besides, I don*t know if this poor man's situation 
be so bad as my father woidd represent it. We ai"e not to 
judge of the feelings of others, by what we might feel in their 
place. However dark the habitation of the mole to our eyes^ 
yet the animal itself finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 
And to confess a tnitb, this man's mind seems fitted to his 
Slation, for I never heard any one more sprightly than he 
was to-day, when he conversed with you." — This was said 
without the least design ; however, it excited a blush, whicJi 
she strove to cover by an affected laugh, assuring him, that 
she scarce took any notice of what he said to her, but that 
she believed he mi^^t once have been a very fine gentleman. 
The readiness with which she midertook to vindicate herself, 
Mid her blushing, were symptoms I did not internally approve; 
but I repressed my suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next day, my wife went t<i 
make the venison pasty. Moses sate reading, while I taught 
tlie little ones t my daughters seemed equally busy with the 
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reat, and I observed them for a good while cooking i 
thing over the fire. I at first supposed they were 
their mother, but little Dick informed me in a whisper, M I 
they were making a wash for the face. Washes of all kiBiil | 
had a natural antipathy to, for I knew that instead of i 
the complexion they spoiled it. I therefore approached ^ | 
chair by sly degrees to the fire, and grasping the poker, at if I ^ 
wanted mending, seemingly by accident, overtomed the lAob 
composition, and it was too late to begin another. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



A TOWN WIT DSSCBIBED. THE DULLEST FELLOWS ICAT ULJLWS TO 

BE COMICAL FOE A KIOHT OB TWO. 

• 

When the morning arrived on which we were to entertuD 
our young landlord, it may be easily supposed what proviaou 
were exhausted to make an appearance. It may also be con- 
jectured that my wife and daughters expanded their gayest 
plumage upon this occasion. Mr. Thomhill came with t 
couple of friends, his chaplain and feeder. The servants, who 
were numerous, he politely ordered to the next alehouse : but 
my wife, in the triumph of her heart, insisted on entertaining 
them all ; for which, by the bye, our family was pinched for 
three weeks after. As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the day 
before, that he was making some proposals of marriage to Miss 
Wilmot, my son George's former mistress, this a good deal 
damped the heartiness of liis reception : but accident in some 
measure relieved our embarrassment ; for one of the company 
happening to mention her name, Mr. Thornhill observed with 
an oath, that he never knew anything more absurd than calling 
such a fright a beauty : " For strike me ugly," continued he, 
" if I should not find as much pleasure in choosing my mistress 
by the information of a lamp under the clock at St. Dunstan's." 
At this he laughed, and so did we : — ^the jests of the rich are 
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€vet succesgfiiL Olivia, too, could not avoid whispering loud 
enongU to be heard, that he had an infinite fund of humour. 

After dinner^ I began with my usual tt>ast, the Church ; for 
this I was thanked bj the ehaplain, as he said the Church was 
the only mistress of his affections. — " Come tell UB honestly, 
Frank,'* said the 'Squire, with his usual archness, " suppose 
tiie Churchy jour present mistress, dresied in lawn sleeves, on 
mkB hand, rnxd Miss Bophia, with no lawn about beT, on thi 
other, wliich would you be for ? *' " For both, to be sure," 
med the chaplains—" Eight, Frank," cried the *Squire, ** for 
may this glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth aJl tlie 
priestcraft in the creation* For what are tithes ajid tricks but 
an imposition, all a confounded im posture » and I can prove 
it," — " I wish you would,*' cried my son Moses, ** and I think,*' 
continued he, "that I should be able to answer you." — *' Very 
well, Sir,'' cried the * Squire, who immediately smoaked hira, 
and iRinking on the rest of the company to prepare us for the 
sport, ^' if you are for a cool argument upon that subject, I am 
ready to accept the challenge* And first, whether are you for 
managing it analogically, or dialogically ? " "I am for 
managing it rationally,'* cried Moses, quite happy at beilig 
permitted to dispute- "Good agaiu,'' cried the * Squire, '*and 
firstly, of the first, I hope you^ll not deny that whatever is, is. 
If you don*t grant me that, I can go no further.*'^" Why," 
returned Moses, " I think I may grant that, and make the best 
of it."'— "I hope too," returned the other, ** you'll grant, that 
a part is less than the whole." — ** I grant that too," cried Moses, 
*• it is but just and reasonable," — " I hope," cried tlie * Squire, 
" yoii will not deny, that the two angles of a triangle iffe equal 
to two right ones," — ** Nothing can be plainer," returned 
t'other, and looked round with his usual importance. — " Very 
well/' cried the 'Bquire, speaking very qiiiek, "ttie premises 
being Urns settled, I proceed to observe, that the concatenation 
of self < existence, proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, 
naturally produce a problematical dialogism, which in some 
measiure proves that the essence of spirituality may be referred 
to the second predicable*"^ — '*Hold, hold," cried the other, 
** I deny that : Bo you think I can thus tamely submit to such 

t 2 
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heterodox doctrines ?" — " What," replied the 'Squire, as 2i} 
a passion, ''not submit! Answer me one plain question; Dil 
you think Aristotle right when he says, that rektiTes i 
related ? "— " Undoubtedly," replied the other. — " If so, ttaC | 
cried the 'Squire, "answer me directly to what I propoie: 
Whether do you judge the analytical investigation of the fidl 
part of my enthymem deficient secundum quoad, or qooil 
minus, and give me your reasons : give me your reasons, I 
say, directly." — "I protest," cried Moses. "I don*t ri^% 
comprehend the force of your reasoning ; but if it be rednoel 
to one simple proposition, I fancy it may then have an answcz. 
— " O, Sir," cried the 'Squire, " I am your most humbk 
servant ; I find you want me to furnish you with argument isi 
intellects too. No, Sir, there I protest you are too hard for 
me." This effectually raised the laugh against poor Moses, 
who sate tlie only dismal figure in a group of merry ftces; 
nor did he offer a single syllable more during the wbick 
entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it had a veiy 
different effect upon Olivia, who mistook it for humour, thongli 
bat a mere act of the memory. She thought him, therefore, 
a very fine gentleman ; and such as consider what powerful 
ingredients a good figure, fine clothes, and fortune are in that 
character, will easily forgive her. Mr. Thomhill, notwith- 
standing his real ignorance, talked with ease, and could 
expatiate upon the common topics of conversation with fluency. 
It is not surprising then that such talents should win the 
affections of a girl, who by education was taught to value an 
appearance in herself, and consequently to set a value upon it 
in another. 

Upon his departure, we again entered into a debate upon 
the merits of our young landlord. As he directed his lot^ks 
and conversation to Olivia, it was no longer doubted but that 
slie was the object that induced him to be oiur visitor. Nor 
did she seem to be much displeased at the innocent raillery 
of lier brother and sister upon this occasion. Even Deborah 
herself seemed to share the glory of the day, and exulted in 
her daughter's victory, as if it were her own. " And now, my 
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dear/* cried she to me» ** I'll fairly own, that it was I that 
instructed mj girls to encourage our landlord's addrcs&ea. I 
had always some ambition, and you now see that I was right ; 
for who knows how tliia may end ? " '' Aye, who knows that 
indeed," answered I, with a groan : ** for my part I don't much 
like it ; and T could have been better pleased with one that was 
poor and honest, than this fine gentleman with his fortime and 
tiiiidelity ; for depend on't, if he be what I suspect him, no 
free-thinker shall ever have a child of )nine/' 

*'8ure, father," cried Moses, **you are too severe in this ; 
for Heaven will never arraign him for what he thinks, but for 
wliat he does* Every man has a thousand vicious thoughts, 
which arise without his power to suppress. Thinking freely of 
religion may be involuntnry with this gentleman ; so that 
allowing Ms sentiments to he wrong, yet as he is purely passive 
in Ms assent, he is no more to he blamed fur his errors, than 
the governor of a city without walls for the shelter he is obliged 
to afford an invading enemy/' 

*' True, my son,*' cried I ; " but, if the governor invites the 
enemy there, he is justly culpable. And Buch is always the 
case with those who embrace error. The vice does not lie in 
aflsenting to the proofs they see * but in being blind to many of 
the proofs that offer.' So that, though our erroneous opinions 
lie inroluntary when formed, yet as we have been wilfully 
corrupt, or very negligent in forming them, we deserve punish- 
ment for our ^ice, or contempt for our folly." 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though not the 
argument : she observed, that several very prudent men of our 
acquaintance were free-thinkers, and made very good husbands ; 
mud she knew some sensible gills Uiat Imd skill enough to 
make converts of their spouses : ** And who knows, my deaiv" 
continued she, " what Olivia may be able to do. The girl has 
a great deal to say upon every subject, and to my knowledge is 
very well skilled in controversy/* 

** Why* my dear, what controversy can she have read ? " 



) n<M^ the fifit odltldn ftddi : ^Miike currtipt judges on 9, beaixh, thej deteTmloe 
tifihl ou lb tit pan of tli« evidmco thej bear ; but thej will nfi hear all the evideooe. 
Tiiiia, iQj BOB, though," Jfco. — Fmil Edit,^ p. iifi. 
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cried I. '* It does not occur to me that I ever put Bach bodn 
into her hands : you certainly over-rate her merit." " Indeed, 
papa," replied OUvia, " she does not : I have read a great deal 
of controversy. I have read the disputes between Thwackom 
and Square ; the controversy between Robinson Crosoe and 
Friday the savage, and I am now employed in reading the 
controversy in Religious Courtship." ' " Very well," cried I, 
" that's a good girl, I find you are perfectly qualified for makiiig 
converts ; and so go help your mother to make the gooaebenj- 
pie." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

— ♦— 



AN AMOUB, WHICU FBOMISSS LITTLE GOOD FOETUNE, TJBT MAT 
BE PBODUOTIVB OP MUCH. 

The next morning we were again visited by Mr. Burehell, 
though I began, for certain reasons, to be displeased with the 
frequency of his return ; but I could not refuse him my company 
and fire-side. It is true his labour more than requited his 
entertainment ; for he wrought among us with vigour, and either 
in the meadow or at the hay-rick put himself foremost. Besides, 
he had always something amusing to say that lessened our toil, 
and was at once so out of the way, and yet so sensible, that I 
loved, laughed at, and pitied him. My only dislike arose firom 
an attachment he discovered to my daughter : he would, in a 
jesting manner, call her his little mistress, and when he bought 
each of the girls a set of ribands, hers was the finest. I knew 
not how, but he every day seemed to become more amiable, his 
wit to improve, and his simplicity to assume the superior airs 
of wisdom. 

Our family dined in the field, and we sate, or rather reclined, 
round a temperate repast, our cloth spread upon the hay, while 
Mr. Burehell gave cheerfulness to the feast To heighten 

* A work written in 1722, by Daniel Defoe, to exhibit in a familiar manner the 
unhappy consequences of marriage between persons of opposite pereuaaions in religion. 
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«mr satisfactioii, two blackbirdB answered each other &om 
opposite hedges, the familiar red -breast came and pecked ^e 
crumbs from our hands, and every sound seemed but the echo 
of tranquillity. '* I never &it thus/* says Sophia, '* but I think 
of the two lovers bo sweetly described by Mr, Gay, who were 
struck dead in each other's arms. There is Bomething so 
pathetic in the description, that I have read it an hundred times 
with new rapture/'— *' In my opinion/* cried my son, "the 
finest strokes in that description are much below those in the 
Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The Eoman poet understands the 
use of contrast better, and upon that figure artfully managed all 
strength in the pathetic depends/' — " It is remarkable/* cried 
Mr. Burchell, " that both the poets you mention have equally 
contributed to introduce a false taste into their respective 
countries, by loading all their lines with epithet* Men of 
little genius found them most easily imitated in theh* defects, 
and English poetry, like that in the latter empire of Rome, is 
nothing at present but a combination of luxuriant images, 
without plot or connexion ; a string of epithets that improve 
the sound, without canying on the sense. But perhaps, 
madam* while I thus reprehend others, you'll think it just that 
I should give them an opportunity to retaliate, and indeed I 
have made this remark only to have an opportunity of 
introducing to the company a ballad, which, whatever be its 
other defects, is, I think, at least free from those I have 
mentioned/' 

A BALLAD/ 

** Turn, gentle Hennit of the Dale, 

And guide my lane I j wny, 
To where yon taper cheera the vaje 

With hoapit&ble i^y. 

*' For here fotlom and lost I tread. 

With {aiiiting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds^ unmeasurably apreAil, 

Seem laagtheiuag aa I g^/' 
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" Forbear, my son,*' the Hermit criesy 
^ To tempt the dangerouB glo<nn ; 

For yonder &ithlesB phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doouL 

*' Here to the houaeleas child of want 

My door ia open still ; 
And though my portion is but acaut^ 

I give it with good will 

*' Then turn to-night, and freely share 

Whatever my cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 

'* No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter 1 condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

** But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruit supply'd. 

And water from the spring. 

" Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long." 

Soft as the dew from Heav'n descends. 

His gentle accents fell: 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure, 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighbouring pooi-. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatcli 

Bequir'd a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch, 

Receiv'd the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 

To take their evening rest, 
'llie Hermit trimia'd his little fire, 

And cheer'd his pensive irneai : 
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Ami »pre^l Ida vegct4ible itore^ 
And gaily preas'd, and s railed ; 

And skill 'd m legendary lore 
The lingeHng hours beguil'd. 

Aronod, in sytupeithettc mirth, 

Its tricks the kitteo tries, 
The cricket chimiper in the henj^thi 

The crackliog faggot fli«a. 

But nothing could a cliartn impart 
To soothe the stranger^s woe ; 

For grief w&i heavy at hia hearty 
And te&Ti began to fiow. 

Ills rising eares the Hermit ipiedp 

With answering care opprest ; 
** And whence, unhappy youth,*' he cried| 
** The sorrows of tby brenat I 

** From better habttationa «pum*d, 

Eeluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unreturu'd. 

Or tmregarded love ? 

** Alas ! the joys that fortune triDgs, 

Are trifling and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry LhlngHi 

More trifling still than they. 

" And what is friendship but a name, 

A cbarm that lulls to deep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or famet 

But leaves the wretch to weep I 

** And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modem fair-one^a jeet : 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle *s nest 

*^ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 

And spurn the sex," he said ; 
But wlLile he spoke, a rising bluali 

His love-lorn guest betray'd. 

Burpris^'d he sees Dew beauties rise;, 

Swift mantling to the view ; 
Like c<>lofurB o^er the morning skiiis, 

As bright, as triio4€iit too. 
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The baahM look, the rigiDg hrenat 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confiost 
A maid in all her charms. 

** And ah ! fbrglTe a stranger rade, 
"A wretch forlorn," she cried ; 

'^ Whoee feet nnhallow'd thus introde 
Where Heay*n and yon reside. 

** Bat let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray : 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

''My father liv'd beside the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he : 

And all his wealth was marked as mine, 
He had bat only me. 

** To win me from bis tender arms^ 
Unnomber'd snitors came ; 

Who praisM me for impated charms, 
And felt or feign'd a flame. 

** Each hoar a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Edwin bow*d. 
But never talk'd of love. 

** In humble, simplest habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me. 

** And when, beside me in the dale, 
He caroU'd lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove. 

** The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews of Heav*n refin'd, 

Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

'' The dew, the bloesom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but woe to me, 
Their constanqy was mine. 
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" For fftill I tried each iiekle art^ 

ImportmuLte mid Ysdn ; 
And while hk passion touchM mj heart, 

I tdmnph'd in hJB pain. 

**TiIl qnite dejeoted with my scoru, 

He left me to my pride ; 
And aonght a solitude forlorn. 

In secret where he died. 

** But mioe the aorrow, mine the ikiilt, 

And well mj life shall pay ; 
I^ll seek the solitude he aought, 

And atretch me where he hty — 

** And there forlorn despairing hid, 

rU kj me do WD and die ; 
*Twa8 BO for me that Edwin did, 

And BO for Mm will I.^ 

" Forbid it Heart I " the Hermit cried, 

And olasp'd her to bia breaat ; 
The wondering fetr one tnra'd to chide, — 

Tw&fl £dwm*8 self that pr^t 

** Tuns, Angelina, ever dear. 

My eharmertnm to see, 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin hen?, 

Beator^d to love and thee^ 

" 'nina let me hold thee to my hearty 

And ev*ry eare reia^n : 
And ahaU we never, never part. 

My life, — ^my all that's mine ? 

** No never, finom this hour to part, 

We'll live and love so tmc ; 
The fiigh that rends thy constant he^rt, 

Shall break thy Edwin'a too." 



While tliis ballad was readijig, Sopliia Beemed to mix an air 
of tenderness with her approbatian* Btit oar tranqnillity wai 
soon diBturbed by the report of a gun just by lis, and imme* 
iliaiely after a man was seen bursting through the hedge, to 
take up tlie game he had killed. This sportsman was the 
'Squke's chaphun^ who had shot one of the blackbirds that so 
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agreeably entertained us. So loud a report, and so i 
startled my daughters; and I could perceive that Sophia k] 
the fright had thrown herself into Mr. Burchell's arms for { 
protection. The gentleman came up, and asked pardon ir | 
having disturbed us, afi&rming that he was ignorant of our bdig i 
so near. He therefore sat down by my youngest daughter, »d4 
sportsman-like, offered her what he had killed that moming. 
She was going to refuse, but a private look from her mother 
soon induced her to correct the mistake, and accept his juresent 
tliough with some reluctance. My wife, as usual, discovered 
her pride in a whisper, observing, that Sophy had made a con- 
quest of the chaplain, as well as her sister had of the 'Squire. 
I suspected, however, with more probability, that her affections 
were placed upon a different object. The chaplain's errand was 
to inform us, that Mr. Thomhill had provided music and 
refreshments, and intended that night giving the young ladies 
a ball by moonlight, on the grass-plat before our door. " Nor 
can I deny," continued he, " but I have an interest in being 
first to deliver this message, as I expect for my reward to be 
honoured with Miss Sophy's hand as a partner." To this my 
girl replied, that she should have no objection, if she could do 
it with honoiu: ; " But here," continued she, " is a gentleman,'* 
looking at Mr. Burchell, " who has been my companion in the 
task for the day, and it is fit he should share in its amusements." 
Mr. Burchell returned her a compliment for her intentions ; 
but resigned her up to the chaplain, adding that he was to go 
that night five miles, being invited to an harvest supper. His 
refusal appeared to me a littie extraordinary, nor could I con- 
ceive how so sensible a girl as my youngest, could thus prefer 
a man of broken fortunes to one whose expectations were much 
greater. But as men are most capable of distinguishing merit 
in women, so the ladies often form the truest judgments of 
us. The two sexes seem placed as spies upon each other, 
and are furnished with different abilities, adapted for mutual 
inspection. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



TWO LADIES OF OBEAT BISTISCTlOir IKTEODUCED. StJPESlOE 
FISfERT BVEE SEEMa TO CONFIJE 8UFEBI0B BBEBI>IKt>. 

Mr. Bukchell had scarce taiteii leave, and Sopliia coii- 
t^ikted to dance with the chaplain, when my little anea canie 
ru lining out to tell mb that the 'Sqiiii-e was coma with a crowd of 
company. Upon our return, we found our landlord, with a 
eouple of under gentlenieii and two young ladies ricldy dressed, 
whom he introduced as women of very great distinction and 
fashion from town. We happened not to have chairs enough 
for the whole compfoiy, hot Mr. Thornhill immediately pro- 
posed that every gentleman should sit in a lady's lap. This I 
positively objected to, notwithstanding a look of disapprobation 
from my wife, Moses was therefore dispatched to borrow a 
couple of chairs ; and as we were in want of ladies to make 
up a set at country dances* the two gentlemen went with him 
in quest of a couple of partners. Chairs and partners were 
soon provided. The gentlemen returned with my neighbour 
Flam borough's rosy daughters, flaunting with red top -knots* 
But an milucky circumstance was not adverted to j though the 
Miss Flamboroughs were reckoned the very best of dancers 
in tiie parish, and understood the jig and the round-about to 
perfection, yet they were totally unacquainted with country 
dances. This at first discomposed us : however, after a little 
gbo\4ng and dragging, they at li^t went merrily on. Our 
music consisted of two fiddles, with a pipe and tabor. The 
moon shone bright, Mr, Thornhill and my eldest daui^hter led 
up the baD, to the gi'eat delight of the spectators ; for the 
neighbours hearing what was going forward, came flocking 
id^out us. My girl moved with so much grace and vivacity, 
that my wife could not avoid discovering the pride of her 
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hearti by assuring me, that though the little chit did 
cleverly, all the steps were stolen from herself. The 
of the town strove hard to be equally easj^ but without 8tt< 
They swam, sprawled, languished, and frisked, but all 
not do ; the gazers indeed owned that it was fine ; 
neighbour Flamborough observed, that Jliss IJvy's 
seemed as pat to the music as its echo. After the dance 
continued about an hour, the two ladies, who were appre 
of catching coldf moTed to break up the ball One of 
I thought, expressed her sentiments upon this occftaian in i 
very coarse manner, when she ob«er\'ed, that hy the Ikittf 
jingo she was all of a muck of stveeit. Upon our retun* 
to the house, we found a very elegant cold supper, which Mr 
Thomhill had ordered to be brought with him. The codtct 
sation at tliis time was more reserved ^than before. The two 
ladies threw my girls quite into the shade^ for they would tilk 
of nothing but high hfe, and high-lived company, with 
fashionable topics, such as pictures, taste, Shakespeare, 
the musical glasses. 'Tis true they once or twice mortified 
sensibly by slipping out an oath ; but that appeared to me 
the surest symptom of tlieir distinction (though I am siDCt 
informed that swearing is perfectiy onfasluonable), Theif 
finer}% however, threw a veil over any grossness in their 
conversation. My daughters seemed to regard their si 
accomplishments with envy, and what appeared amiss 
ascribed to tip-top quality breeding. But the eondesce] 
of the ladies was still superior to their other sccomplishitK 
One of them observed, that had l^liss Olivia seen a httle tm 
of the world it would greatly improve her. To which 
other added, that a single winter in town would make hi 
Sophia quite another thing. My wife warmly assented to 
both, adding, that there was nothing she more ardently wis! 
than to give her gii4s a single winter's poHshingf To this 
could not help replying, that their breeding was alrei 
superior to their fortune ; and that greater refinem 
would only serve to make their poverty ridiculous, and gi^ 
them a taste for pleasures they had no liglit to poft^es^a.^ 
**Aiid what pleasures," cried Mr. Thonihilir ** do 
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not deserve to possess, who have so much in Uieir power 
to be&tiOW ? As for my part,*' continmd he, *' my fortune is 
pretty large, love, liberty, and pleasure are my maxims ; but 
curse me if a settlemeiit of half my estate could give my 
chftrming 01i>ia pleasure, it should be here; and the only 
<AT0ur I would ask in return would be to add myself to the 
benefit*' I was not such a stranger to the world as to be 
ignarant that this was the fashionable cant to disguise tlie 
insolence of the basest proposal, but I made an effort to 
Buppress my resentment* " Sir/' cried I, " the family which 
you now condescend to favour with your company, has been 
bred with as nice a sense of honour as yon. Any attempts to 
injure that, may be attended with very dangerous consequences. 
Honour, Sir, is our only possession at present, and of that 
last treasure we must be particularly careful." — I was soon 
sorry for the wanntli with whieli I had spoken this, when the 
joung gentleman, grasping my hand» swore he commended my 
spirit, though he disapproved my suspicions. "As to your 
present hint/' continued he, ** I protest nothing was farther 
from my heart than such a thought. No, by all that's 
tempting, the virtue that will stand a regular siege was never to 
my taste ; for all my amours are carried by a coup de main* " 

The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of the rest, 
seemed highly displeased with this last stroke of freedom, and 
began a very discreet and serious dialogue upon virtue ; in 
this my wife, the chaplain, and I soon joiued; and Uie 'Squire 
himself was at last brought to confess a sense of sorrow for 
his former excesses. We talked of the pleasures of tern- 
perancet and of the sun^^ine in the mind unpolluted with 
guUt. I was so well pleased, that my little ones were kept up 
beyond the usual time to be edified by so much good conver- 
satioD* Mr. Thomhill even went beyond me, and demanded 
if T had any objection to giving prayers. I joj^'ully embraced 
the proposal, aiid in this manner the night was passed in a 
moBi comfortable way, till at last tlie company began to think 
of returning. The ladies seemed very unwilling to part with 
my daughters, for whom they had conceived a particular 
affection^ and joined in a request to have the pleasure of Uieir 
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company at home. The 'Squire seconded the proposal, 
my wife added her entreaties ; the girls too looked upon ■!• 
if they wished to go. In this perplexity I made two or 
excuses, which my daughters as readily removed ; so HuXt 
last I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal, for whid m 
had nothing but sullen looks and short answers the irink 
day ensuing. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE FAMILY ENDEAVOURS TO COPE WITH THEIR BETTERS. Tit 
MISERIES OF THE POOR WHEN THEY ATTEMPT TO APPEAR ABOTI 
THEIR OIROUMSTAWCES. 

I NOW began to find that all my long and painful lectom 
upon temperance, simplicity, and contentment, were entirdj 
disregarded. The distinctions lately paid us by oar betters 
awaked that pride which I had laid asleep, but not removed. 
Our windows again, as formerly, were filled with washes for 
the neck and face. The sim was dreaded as an enemy to the 
skin without doors, and the fire as a spoiler of the complexion 
within. My wife observed, that rising too early would hurt 
her daughters' eyes, that working after dinner would redden 
their noses, and she convinced me that the hands never looked 
so white as when they did nothing. Instead therefore of 
finishing George's shirts, we now had them new modelling 
their old gauzes, or flourishing upon catgut. The poor Miss 
Flamboroughs, their former gay companions, were cast off 
as mean acquaintance, and the whole conversation ran upon 
high life, and high-lived company, with pictures, taste, 
Shakespeare, and the musical glasses. 

But we could have borne all this, had not a fortune-telling 
gypsey came to raise us into perfect sublimity. The tawny 
sybil no sooner appeared, than my girls came running to me 
for a shilling a piece to cross her hand with silver. To say the 
truth, I was tired of being always wise, and could not help 
gratifying their request, because I loved to see them happy 
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T Rave each of them a shilling ; though, for the honour of the 
fetnily, it must be observed, that they never went witliout 
money tliem selves, m my wife always generously let them have 
ft gninea each, to keep in their pockets ; but with strict 
injuDctions never to change it. After they had been closetted 
Up with the fortune 'teller for some time, I knew by tlieir looks, 
upon their returning^ that they had been promised something 
great — ** Well, my girls, how have you sped ? Tell me, Livy, 
has the fortune-teller given thee a penny-worth ?"' — ■*' I protest, 
papa,'* says tlie girl, " I believe she deals with somebody that's 
not right ; for she positively declared, that I am to be married to 
a * Squire in less than a twelvemonth !'' — '* Well, now Sophy, my 
child/* said Xt "and what sort of a husband are you to have ? *' 
^-** Sir," replied she, '* I am to have a Lord soon after my sister 
has married the 'Squire/' — ** How,** cried I, ** is that all you 
are to have for your two shillings 1 Only a Lord and a 
'Squire for two shillings ! You fools, I could have promised 
you a Prince and a Nabob for half the money. " 

This euriosity of tiieirs, however, was attended with very 
serious effects : we now began to think ourselves designed by 
the stars to something exalted, and already anticipated our 
future grandeur- 
It has been a thousand times observed, and I must observe 
it once more, that the hoiu-s we pass with happy prospects in 
view, are more pleasing than those crowned with fruition* In 
the first case, we cook the dish to our own appetite ; in the 
latter, nature cooks it for us. It is impossible to repeat the 
train of agreeable reveries we called up for our entertainment. 
We looked upon our fortunes as once more rising ; and as the 
whole parish usserted that the * Squire was in love with my 
daughter ; she was actually so with him ; for they persuaded 
her into the passion. In this agreeable interval my wife had 
the raost lucky dreams in the world, which she t^jok care to 
tell us every morning, witli great solemnity and exactness. 
It was one night a coffin and cross bones, the sign of an 
approaching w^edding: at another time she imagined her 
daughters' pockets filled with faithings, a certain sign they 
ivould shortly be stuffed with gold* The girls themselves 
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had their omens. They felt strange kisses on their lips; ik/j 
saw rings in the candle, purses bounced firom the fize, andte 
loTe knots larked in the bottom of eveiy tea-cap. 

Towards the end of the week we received a eard from Ai 
town ladies ; in which, with their compliments, they hoped to 
see all onr fjEonilj at church the Sonday fonowing. il 
Saturday morning I could perceiye, in consequence of fli^ 
my wife and daughters in close conference together, and not 
and then glancing at me with looks that betrayed a latent plot 
To be sincere, I had strong suspicions that some aboni 
proposal was preparing for appearing with splendour the oat 
day. In the evening they began their operations in a verf 
regular manner, and my wife undertook to conduct the siege. 

After tea, when I seemed in spirits, she began thus 

" I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall have a great deal of 
good company at our church to-morrow." — " Perhaps we maj, 
my dear," returned I; *' though you need be under no 
uneasiness about that, you shall have a sermon whether there 

be or not" "That is what I expect," returned she; "but 

I think, my dear, we ought to appear there as decently ai 
possible, for who knows what may happen ? " — " Your pre- 
cautions," replied I, "are highly commendable. A decent 
behaviour and appearance in church is what charms me. We 
should be devout and himible, cheerful and serene." — " Yes," 
cried she, " I know that ; but I mean we should go there in as 
proper a manner as possible ; not altogether like the scrubs 
about us." — " You are quite right, my dear," returned I, " and 
I was going to make the very same proposal. The proper 
manner of going is, to go there as early as possible, to have 
time for meditation before the service begins." — "Phoo, 
Charles," interrupted she, "all that is very true; but not 
what I would be at, I mean, we should go there genteelly. 
You know the church is two miles off, and I protest I don*t 
like to see my daughters trudging up to their pew all blowzed 
and red with walking, and looking for all the world as if they 
had been winners at a smock race. Now, my dear, my proposal 
is this : there are our two plough-horses, the colt that has been 
in our family these nine years, and his companion Blackberry, 
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tliat has scarce done an earthly thing for this month past. 
They are both prown fitt and lazy. Why should not they do 
sometlimg as well as we ? And let me tell you, wlien Mases 
b&s trimmed them a little, they will €ut a very tolerable figure.'* 
To this proposal I objected, that walking would be twenty 
times more genteel than such a paltiy conveyance, as Blacks 
berry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail ; that they had 
never been broke to the rein ; but had an hundred vicious tricks ; 
and that we bad but one saddle and pillion in the whole bouse. 
All these objections, however, were overruled; so that I was 
obliged to comply* The next morning I perceived them not a 
little busy in collecting such materials as might be necGBsary 
for the expedition i but as I footid it would be a business of 
time, I walked on to the cliurcb before, and they promised 
speedily to follow. I waited near an hour iu the reading desk 
for thtiir arrival ; but not finding them come as expected, I was 
obliged to begin, and went through the service, not without 
fiome uneasiness at finding them absent* Tins was mcreased 
when all was finished, and no appearance of the family. I 
therefore walked back by the horseway, which was five miles 
round, though the footway was but two, and when got about half 
way home perceived the procession marching slowly forwai'd 
towards the church; my son, iny wife, and the two little oneB 
ex»dted on one horse, and my two daughters upon the otlier* 
I demanded the cause of Uieir delay; but I soon found by 
tlieir looks ihey had met with a thousand misfortunes on the 
road. The horses had at first refused to move from the door, 
till Mr. BnrcheU was kind enough to beat them forward for 
about two hundi'ed yards with his cudgel Next, the straps of 
my wife's pillion broke down, and they were obliged to stop to 
repair them before they could proceed. After that, one of the 
horses took it into his head to stand still, and neither blows 
nor entreaties could prevail with him to proceed. He was just 
recovering from this dismal situation w^heu I found them ; but 
perceiving everything safe, I own their present mortification 
did not much displease me, as it would give me many 
opportunities of future triumph, and teach my daughtera 
more humility. 

%2 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FA3CILT STILL BE30LTE TO HOLD UP THEIR HEADS. 

Michaelmas eve happening on the next day, we were inTited 
to bom nuts and play tricks at neighbour Flamborough^s. Oar 
late mortifications had humbled us a Uttle, or it is probable 
we might have rejected such an invitation with contempt; 
however, we suffered ourselves to be happy. Our honest 
neighbour's goose and dumplings were fine, and the lamVs- 
wool, even in the opinion of my wife, who was a connoisseur, 
was excellent. It is true, his manner of telling stories wis 
not quite so welL They were very long, and very dull, and 
all about himself, and we had laughed at them ten times 
before : however, we were kind enough to laugh at them once 
more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was always fond of 
seeing some innocent amusement going forward, and set the 
boys and girls to blind man's buff. My wife too was persuaded 
to join in the diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think she 
was not yet too old. In the mean time, my neighbour and I 
looked on, laughed at every feat, and praised our own dexterity 
when we were young. Hot cockles succeeded next, questions 
and commands followed that, and last of all, they sat down to 
hunt the slipper. As every person may not be acquainted 
with this primsBval pastime, it may be necessary to observe, 
that the company at this play plant themselves in a ring upon 
the ground, all except one who stands in the middle, whose 
business it is to catch a shoe, which the company shove about 
under their hams from one to another, something like a 
weaver's shuttle. As it is impossible, in this case, for the 
lady who is up to face all the company at once, the great 
beauty of the play lies in hitting her a thump with the heel oi 
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the shoe on iliat side l€ast capable of making; a defence. It 
was in this manner that mj eldest daughter was hemmed in^ 
and tlaimr^d about, all blowzed, in spirits, and bawling for fair 
play, fair phi}% with a voice that might deafen a ballad singer, 
ivheii confusion .on confusion, who shoiild enter the room but 
oiir two gi'eal acquaintances from town, Lady Blarney and 
Miss Carolina AV ilhelmina Amelia Skeggs i Descriptioii 
would but beggar^ therefore it is unnecessary to describe this 
new mortification. Death ! To be seen by ladies of such 
high breeding in such vulgar attitudes I Nothing better could 
ensue from such a vulgar play of Mr. Flamborough*B pro- 
posing. We seemed stuck to the ground for some time, as 
if actually petrified with amazement. 

The two ladies had been at our house to see us, and finding 
us from home, came after us hither, as they wer^ uneasy to 
know what accident could have kept us from church the day 
before. Olivia undertook to he our prolocutor, and deUvered 
the whole in a summary way, orJy saying, "We were thrown 
from our horses/* At which account the ladies were greatly 
concerned ; but being told the family received no hurt* 
tjiey were extremely glad : but being informed that we were 
almost killed by the frights they were vastly sorry ; but hearing 
that we had a very good night, they were extremely glad again. 
Nothing could exceed their complaisance to my daughters ; 
their professions the last evening were warm» but now they 
were ardent. They protested a desire of having a more 
lasting acquaintance. Lady Blarney was particularly attached 
4a Olivia ; Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Bkeggs (I love to 
ive tlie whole name) ti:)ok a greater fancy to her sister. They 
supported the conversation between themselves^ while my 
daughters sate silent, admiring their exalted breeding. But as 
eii ery reader, however beggarly himself, is fond of high -lived 
dialogues, with anecdotes of Lords» Lailies, and Knights of the 
Giirter, I must beg leave to give liim the concluding part of 
tlie present conversation, 

*'A11 that I know of the matter/' cried Miss Skeggs, "is 
thisj that it may be true, or it may not be true : but this I can 
assure your Ladyship^ that the whole rout was in amaze ; Ms 
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Lordship turned all nuamer of colours, my Lady fell into i 
swoon, but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, swore he was hen 
to the last drop of his blood." 

"Well," replied our Peeress, "this I can say, thai Oie 
Duchess never told me a syllable of the matter, and I beUetv 
her Grace would keep nothing a secret from me. This yon 
may depend on as fact, that, the next morning my I^wd 
Duke cried out three times to his Yalet-de-chambre, * Jemigan, 
Jemigan, Jemigan, bring me my garters.' " 

But previously I should have mentioned the very impdite 
behaviour of Mr. Burchell, who, during this discourse, sate 
with his face turned to the fire, and at the condnsion of every 
sentence would cry out fudge,^ an expression which displeased 
us all, and in some measure damped the rising spirit of the 
conversation. 

" Besides, my dear Skeggs," continued our Peeress, "theie 
is nothing of this in the copy of verses that Dr. Burdock made 
upon the occasion." Fudge ! 

"I am surprised at that," cried Miss Skeggs; "for he 
seldom leaves any thing out, as he writes only for his own 
amusement But can your Ladyship favour me with a sight of 
them?" Fudge! 

" My dear creature," replied our Peeress, " do you think I 
carry such things about me ? Though they are very fine to be 
sure, and I think myself something of a judge; at least I 
know what pleases myself. Lideed, I was ever an admirer of 
all Doctor Burdock's little pieces; for except what he does, 
and our dear Countess at Hanover-square, there's nothing 
comes out but the most lowest stuff in nature ; not a bit of 
high life among them." Fudge ! 

"Your Ladyship should except," says t'other, "your own 
things in the * Lady's Magazine.' I hope you'll say there's 
nothing low-lived there ? But I suppose we are to have no 
more from that quarter ? " Fudge ! 

" Why, my dear," says the Lady, " you know my reader and 



* An expression of oontempt, common in ooUoqaial language tluoagh the Tiear of 
Wakefield, and ainoe bestowed on absurd or Ijing talkers. 
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eompanion lias left me, to be married to Captain Koacb, and 
as Ely poor eyes won't suffer me to write myselfj I have been 
for some time looking out for anotlier. A proper person is no 
easy matter to find, and to be sure thirty pounds a year is a 
small stipend for a well*bred girl of character, tbat can read» 
write, and behave in eompany ; as for the chits about town, 
there is no bearing them about one*'' Fudge / 

" Tbat I know," cried Miss Skeggs, " by experience. For of 
the three comj^anions I had this last half year, one of tliem 
refused to do plain work an hour in the day, another tliought 
twenty-five guineas a year too small a salaiy, and I was obliged 
to send away the third, because i suspected an intrigue with 
the chaplain. Viituc, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth 
any price ; but where is that to be found ? " Fudge ! 

My wife had been for a long time all attention to this 
discourse ; but was particularly struck with the latter part of it. 
Thirty pounds aud twenty-five guineas a year made fifty-Bix 
pounds five shillings English money, all which was in a 
manner going a-begging, and might easily be secured in the 
iamily. She for a moment studied my looks for approbation ; 
and, to own a truth, I was of opinion, that two such places 
would fit our two daughters exactly. Besides, if tlie 'Squire 
had any real affection for my eldest daughter, this would be 
the way to make her every way qualified for her fortune. My 
wife, therefore, was resolved Uiat we should not be deprived 
of such advantages for want of assurance, and undertook to 
harangue for the family. *^ I hope/* cried she, '* your Lady- 
ship® will pardon mj present presumption* It is true^ we have 
BO right to protend to such favom^s \ but yet it is natural for 
me to wish putting my children forward in the world* And I 
will be bold to say my two girls have had a pretty good educa* 
tion, and capacity, at least the country can't show better. They 
can read, write, and cast accompts : they understand their 
needle, broadstitch, cross and change, and all manner of i^lain 
work ; they can pink, point, and frill ; and know something of 
music ; tbey can do up smaU clothea, work upon catgut ; my 
eldest can cut paper, and my youngest has a very pretty 
nmnBGr of telling fortunes upon the cards." Fwdge ! 
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When she had delivered this pretty piece of eloquence, 4ft 
two ladies looked at each other a few minutes in silence, wik 
an air of doubt and importance. At last. Miss Caroliui 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs condescended to observe, that fti 
young ladies, from the opinion she could form of th^n bom 
8o slight an acquaintance, seemed very fit for such emfdoff 
ments: ''But a thing of this kind. Madam,*' cried she^ 
addressing my spouse, ''requires a thorough examination 
into characters, and a more perfect knowledge of each other* 
Not, Madam,*' continued she, "that I in the least suspect 
the young ladies' virtue, prudence, and discretion ; but there 
is a form in these things. Madam, there is a form.'* 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, obserrin^ 
that she was very apt to be suspicious herself; but referred 
her to all the neighbours for a character : but this our Peeress 
declined as unnecessary, alleging that our cousin ThomhiU's 
reconmiendation would be sufficient, and upon this we rested 
our petition. 



CHAPTER XII. 



FOBTinrE SEEMS BKSOLVED TO HUMBLE TQE FAMILY OF WAKEFIELD. 
M0BTIFICATI0N8 ARE OFTEN MOliE PAINFUL TUAN HEAL CALA- 
MITIES. 

When we were returned home, the night was dedicated to 
schemes of future conquest. Deborah exerted mucli sagacity 
in conjecturing which of the two girls was likely to have 
the best place, and most opportunities of seeing good com- 
pany. The only obstacle to our preferment was in obtaining 
the 'Squire's recommendation ; but he had already shown us 
too many instances of his friendship to doubt of it now. 
Even in bed my wife kept up the usual theme : " Well, faith, 
my dear Charles, between ourselves, I think we have made 

an excellent day's work of it." " Pretty well," cried I, not 

knowing what to say. ** What, only pretty well ! " returned 
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slie* " I tliink it is very well. Suppose tJie girls shotild cotue 
to make acquiuDtauces of taste in town ! This I am assured 
of, that LondoD is tli^ only place iB the world for all maimer 
of lius bands. Besides, my dear, stranger things happen eYery 
day: and as ladies of quality are so taken with my daughters^ 
what will not men of quahty he ! Entre nons^ I protest I like 
my Lady Blarney vastly, so very obliging. However, I^Hsb 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm heart. But 
yet, when they came to talk of places in town, you saw at 
once how I nailed them- Tell me, my dear, don't you tbhik 

I did for my children there ? ** " Ay," returned I, not 

knowing well what to think of the matter, ** heaven grant they 
may bo both the better for it this day three months t '* This 
was one of those observations I usually made to impress 
my wife with an opinion of my sagacity ; for if the girla 
succeeded, then it was a pious wish fuMled ; but if anything 
unfortunate ensued, tlien it might be looked upon as a 
prophecy. All this conversation, however^ was only preparatory 
to another scheme, and indeed I dreaded as much. This 
was nothing less tlian, that as we were now to hold up 
our heads a little higher in the world, It would be proper 
to sell the colt, which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, 
and buy us a horse that would cany single or double upon 
fin occasion, and make a pretty appearance at church or 
upon ft visit. Tliis at first I opposed stoutly; but it was 
as stoutly defended. However, as I weakened, my antagonists 
gained strength, tiU at last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had intentions 
of going myself; but my wife persuaded mt* that I had 
got a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to permit mo 
from home. "No, my dear," said she, ** our son Moses is 
a iUscreet boy, and can buy and sell to very good advantage ; 
you know all our great bargains are of hia purchasing. 
He always stiinds out and higgles, and actually tires them 
till he gets a bargain/' 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence^ I was willing 
enough to entrust him with tliis commission ; and the next 
luurning 1 perceived his sisters mighty busy in Utting out 
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Moses for the &ir ; trimming his hw, brashing Ids 
and cocking his hat with pins. The business of the i 
being over, we had at last the satisfaction of sediig 
mounted upon the colt» with a deal box before him to b 
home groceries in. He had on a coat made of that dodi flqr I 
call thunder and lightning, which, though grown too Aa^ \ 
was much too good to be thrown away. His waistcoat wis rf i 
gosling green, and his sisters had tied his hair with a bnoii 
black riband. We all followed him several paces from Ami 
door, bawling after him good luck, good luck, till we eould wm 
him no longer. 

He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thomhill's butler csot 
to congratulate us upon our good fortune, saying, that he 
overheard his young master mention our names with gmi 
commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. Another 
footman from the same family followed, with a card for mj 
daughters, importing, that the two ladies had received such 
pleasing accounts from Mr. Thomhill of us all, that» after a 
few previous inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly m^tiglMMl- 
" Aye," cried ray wife, " I now see it is no easy matter to gel 
into the families of the great ; but when one once gets in, then, 
as Moses says, one may go sleep." To this piece of humour, 
for she intended it for wit, my daughters assented with a loud 
laugh of pleasure. In short, such was her satisfaction at this 
message, that she actually put her hand in her pocket, and 
gave the messenger sevenpence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that came was 
Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. He brought my Uttle 
ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, which my wife under- 
took to keep for them, and give them by letters at a time. He 
brought my daughters also a couple of boxes, in which they 
might keep wafers, snuff, patches, or even money, when they 
got it. My wife was usually fond of a weasel-skin purse, as 
being the most lucky; but this by the bye. We had still a 
regard for Mr. Burchell, though his late rude behaviour was in 
some measure displeasing ; nor could we now avoid commu- 
nicating our happiness to him, and asking his advice : ahhongh 
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we seldom followed advice, we were all ready enon^ to ask it. 
When he read the note from the two ladies, he shook his head, 
and observed, that an a£GEdr of this sort demanded the utmost 

drcomspection. This air of diffidence highly displeased my 

wife. "I never doubted, Sir," cried she, "your readiness to 
be against my daughters and me. You have more circum- 
spection than is wanted. However, I femcy when we come to 
ask advice, we will apply to persons who seem to have made 

use of it themselves." "Whatever my own conduct may 

have been, Madam," replied he, " is not the present question ; 
though as I have made no use of advice myself, I should in 
conscience give it to those that will." ^As I was apprehen- 
sive this answer might draw on a repartee, making up by abuse 
what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by seeming to 
wonder what could keep our son so long at the fair, as it was 

now almost nightfall. " Never mind our son," cried my 

wife, " depend upon it he knows what he is about. I'll warrant 
we*ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze one. I'll tell you a 
good story about that, that will make you split your sides with 
laughing. — But as I live, yonder comes Moses, without an horse, 
and the box at his back." 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating 
under the deal box, which he had strapt round his shoulders 
like a pedlar. — "Welcome, welcome, Moses; well, my boy^ 

what have you brought us from the fair ?" ^" I have brought 

you myself," cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting the box 
on the dresser. — "Ah, Moses," cried my wife, "that we know 
but where is the horse?" "I have sold him," cried Moses' 
" for three pounds five shillings and two-pence."—" Well done* 
my good boy," returned she, "I knew you would touch them 
ofil Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings and two- 

pence is no bad day's work. Come, let us have it then." . 

"I have brought back no money," cried Moses agaiii. "I 
have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it is," pulling out a 
bundle from his breast: "here they are: a gross of green 

spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases." « A gross 

of green spectacles! " repeated my wife in a faint voice "And 
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you liaYCf parted with the colt, and brought us back nodiii 
but a gross of green paltry spectacles!*' — ^''Dear motlia,* 
cried the boy, " why won't you listen to reason ? I had tin 
a dead bargain, or I should not have bought thenu Tk 
silver rims alone will sell for double the money/* — ** A fig is 
the silver rims,** cried my wife, in a passion ; '' I darg swot 
they won't sell for above half the money at the rate of broktt 
silver, five shillings an ounce." — " You need be . under u 
uneasiness,'* cried I, " about selling the lims ; for they are not 
worth sixpence, for I perceive they are only copper Tainishei 
over." — "What," cried my wife, "not silver, the rims not 
silver ! " " No,** cried I, " no more silver than your Baucepan.* 
— "And so,'* returned she, "we have parted with the eoKi 
and have only . got a gross of green spectacles, with copget 
rims and shagreen cases ! A murrain take such tmmpeiy. 
The blockhead has been imposed upon, and should have 

known his company better.** " There, my dear,** cried I, 

** you are wrong, he should not have known them at alL"*— 
** Marry, hang the idiot,** returned she, "to bring me sa^ 
stuff, if I had them I would throw them in the fire/' " There 
again you are wrong, my dear,** cried I ; " for though they be 
copper, we will keep them by us, as. copper spectacles, yon 
know, are better than nothing." 

By tliis time the unfortunate Moses was imdeceived. He 
now saw that he had indeed been imposed upon by a prowling 
sharper, who, observing his figure, had marked him for an 
easy prey. I therefore asked the circumstances of his deception. 
He sold the horse, it seems, and walked the fair in search o^ 
anotlier. A reverend looking man brought him to a tent, 
under pretence of having one to sell. " Here,** continued 
Moses, " we met another man, very well dressed, who desired to 
borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying, that he wanted 
money, and would dispose of them for a third of the value. 
The first gentleman, who pretended to be my friend, whispered 
me to buy them, and cautioned me not to let so good an offer 
pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him up as 
finely as they did me, and so at last we were persuaded to boy 
the two gross between us." 
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CHAPTER Xm, 



► MB. B0ECHELL IS FOUITD TO BE AIT EITElft ; FOB HB HAS TOE 
CONflBEHCE TO OIT£ BlSAtiB££ABLE ABTICE. 

Ooa family had now made several attempts to be fine; 
hut some ttuforeseen disaster demolished efieli as soon as 
projected, I endeavoured to take the advantage of eveiy 
disappointment^ to improve their good sense in proportion 
as they were frustrated in ambition, *' You see, my children/' 
cried I, " how little is to be got by attempts to impose 
xipon the worlds in coping with our betters* Such as are 
poor and will associate with none hut tlie rich, are hated 
by those they avoid, and despised by those tliey follow* 
Unequal combinations are always disadvantageous to t}ie 
weaker side : the rich having the pleasure, and the poor the 
inconvemences that result from them. But come^ Dick, 
my boy, and repeat the fable that you were reading to-day, 
for the good of the company," 

*' Once upon a time,*' cried the clnld, " a Giant and a 
Dwarf were friends, and kept together, Thej made a bar- 
gain that they would never forsake each other, but go seek 
adventures^ The first battle they fought was with two Saia- 
eens; and the Dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one 
of the champions a most angry blow* It did the Saracen 
very little injury, who hfting up his sword, fairly struck off 
Uie poor Dwarfs arm. He was now in a woful plight ; but 
the Giant coming to his assistance, in a short time left the 
t«'o Saracens dead on the plain ; and the Dwarf cut off the 
dead man*s head out of spite. They then travelled on to 
another adventure, This was against three bloody-minded 
Satyrs i who were carrying away a damsel in distress. The 
Dwarf was not quite so fierce now as before ; hut for all 
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that struck the first blow, which was returned by 
that knocked out his eye ; but the Giant was sooii 19 
them, and had they not fled, would certainly have killed 
every one. They were all very joyful for this victoij, 
the damsel who was relieved, fell in love with the 
and married him. They now travelled ^, and farUier tiHtlj 
can tell, till they met with a company of robbers. The Ga4 
for the first time, was foremost now; but the Dwarf 
not far behind. The battle was stout and long. Vfham 
the Giant came all fell before him; but the Dwarf had Eh 
to have been killed more than onot. At last the viefaij 
declared for the two adventurers; but the Dwarf lost li 
leg. The Dwarf was now without an arm, a leg, and an m, 
while the Giant was without* a single wound. Uiion which h 
cried out to his Uttle companion. My little heco, this ii 
glorious sport ; let us get one victory more, and then wre sliil 
have honour for ever. No, cries the Dwarf, who was If 
this time grown wiser, no, I declare off; I'll fight no more: 
for I find in every battle that you get all the hononr anl 
rewards, but all the blows fall upon me." 

I was going to moralise this fable, when our attention 
was called off to a . warm dispute between mj wife and 
Mr. Burchell, upon my daughters' intended expedition to 
town. My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advantages 
that would result from it. Mr. Burchell, on the contrarr, 
dissuaded her with great ardour, and I stood neuter. His 
present dissuasions seemed but the second part of those 
wliich were received with so ill a grace in the morning. 
The dispute grew high, while poor Deborah, instead of 
reasoning stronger, talked louder, and at last was obliged 
to take shelter fi:om a defeat in clamour. The conclusion 
of her harangue, however, was highly displeasing to us aU : 
she knew, she said, of some who had their own secret reasons 
for what they advised ; but, for her part, she wished such to 
stay away firom her house for the future. — " JVIadam," cried 
Burchell, with looks of great composure, wliich tended to 
inflame her the more, " as for secret reasons, you are right : 
I have secret reasons, which I forbear to mention, because 
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fQU ate not able to answer those of wbicb I make no 
^secret: bat I find my mBits here are become troublesome; 
J 11 take my leave therefore now, and perhaps come once 
more to take a final farewell when I am quitting the country/' 
Stilus sayingt he took up his hat, nor could the attempts of 
Sophia, whose looks seemed to upbraid his precipitaucj, present 
^ bis going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for Bome minutes 
^th confusion. My wife^ who knew herself to be the cause, 
strove to hide her concern with a forced smile, and an air of 
&ssuratice, which I was willing to reprove: "How, woman,'' 
cried I to her^ *' is it thus we treat strangers ? Is it thus 
we return their kindness? Be assured, my dear« that these 
were the harshest words, and to me the most unpleasing 
tliat have escaped your Ups 1 '* — '* Why would he provoke rae 
then ? ** replied ahe ; '* but I know tlie motives of his advice 
perfectly well. He would prevent my girls from goiJig to 
town J that he may have the pleasure of my youngest 
daughter's company here at home. But whatever happens, 
she shnll choose better company than such low-lived fellows 
aa he/'^ — " Low-lived, my dear, do you call hJT in ? *' cried I ; 
■*it is very possible we may mistake this man's character, 
for he seems upon some occasions the most finished gentleman 
I ever knew. ^Tell me, Sophia, mj gu-1, has he ever 

Yen you any secret instances of his attachment ? ''^ — ** His 

nversation with me, Sir,'' replied my daughter, '*has ever 
been sensible, modesty and pleasing. As to aught else, no, 
never. Once indeed, I remember to have heard him say, 
he never knew a woman who could find merit in a man tliat 
Beemed poor." **Such, my dear," cried T, **is the common 
caut of all the unfortunate or idle. But I hope jon have 
been taught to judge properly of such men, and that it 
would be even madness to expect happmess &om one who 
has been ao very bad an economist of his own. Your motlier 
and I have now better prospects for you. The next winter, 
wiiich you will probably spend in town, will give you oppor- 
tunities of Diaking a more prudent choice.** 

Wbski Sophia s reflectious were upon this occasion I can't 
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pretend to determine ; but I was not displeased at the 
that we were rid of a gaest from whom I had mud f$ 
fear. Oar breach of hospitality went to my consciaiee t 
little ; bnt I quickly silenced that monitor by two or dni 
specious reasons, which served to satisfy and reconcile me U 
myself. The pain which conscience ^ves the man who h$ 
already done wrong, is soon got over. Conscience is a cownl^ 
and those faults it has not strength enough to prerent, i 
seldom has justice enough to accuse^ 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



FBS8H MOBTiriCATIOKS, OB A DEKOKSTBATIOK THAT SSSMEIO 
CALAMITIES HAT BE BSAL BLE88IKGS. 

The journey of my daughters to town was now resolted \ 
upon, Mr. Thomhill having kindly promised to inspect thdr 
conduct himself, and inform us by letter of their behaviour. 
But it was thought indispensably necessary that their appear- 
ance should equal the greatness of their expectations, which 
could not be done without expense. We debated therefore in 
full council what were the easiest methods of raising money, 
or, more properly speaking, what we could most conveniently 
selL The deliberation was soon finished, it was found that 
our remaining horse was utterly useless for the plough, without 
his companion, and equally unfit for the road, as wanting 
an eye ; it was therefore determined that we should dispose of 
him for the purposes above-mentioned, at the neighbouring 
fair, and, to prevent imposition, that I should go with him 
myself. Though this was one of the first mercantile transac- 
tions of my life, yet I had no doubt about acquitting myself 
with reputation. The opinion a man forms of his own prudence 
is measured by that of the company he keeps ; and as mine 
was mostly in the family way, I had conceived no unfavourable 
sentiments of my worldly wisdom. My wife, however, next 
morning, at parting, after I had got some paces from the 
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ar, culled me back, to ad^iBe me, in a whisper, to liave nil 

eyes abDut me, 
I ha<l, in the usual forma, -when I came to ihe fair, put my 

96 tlirough all his paces, but for some time had no bidders. 
; last a chapman approached, and after he had for a good 

le examined the horse rotmd, finding him blind of one eye, 

would have nothing to say to Mm: a second came up, 
llot observing he liad a spavin, declared he would not take 
lum for the driving home ; a tliird perceived he had a wind- 
gall, and would bid no money : a fourth knew by bis eye that 
ho had the botts : a fifth wondered what a plague I could do 
at the fdr with a blind, spavined, galled hack, that was only 
fit to be cut up for a dog-kenneL By this time I began to 
have a most hearty contempt for the poor animal myself, and 
was almost ashamed at the approach of every customer ; for 
though I did not entirely believe all the fellows told me, yet 
I reflected that the number of witnesses w^as a strong pre- 
amuption they were right, and St. Gregory, upon good works, 
professes himself to be of the same opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother clergjiman, 
&n old acquaintance^ who had also business at the fair, came 
up, and shaking me by the bond, proposed adjourning to a 
pnblic-liouse and taking a glass of whatever we cotild get, I 
readily closed with the offer, and entering an ale-housej we 
were shown into a little back-room, where there was only a 
Ten er able old man, who sat wholly intent over a large book, 
which he was reading. I never in my life saw a figure that 
prepossessed me more favourably* His locks of silver grey 
venerably shaded his teinples, and bis green old age seemed 
to be the result of health and benevolence. However, his 
presence did not interrupt our convcrsiition. My friend and I 
discoursed on the various turns t>f fortune we had met, the 
Whistonian controversy, mj last pamphlet^ the archdeacon s 
reply, imd the hard measure that was dealt me. But uur 
attention was in a short time taken off by the appearance of 
a youth, who, entering the room, respectfully said some tiling 
softly to the old stranger* " Make no apologies ^ my child," 
aaid the old man, ** to do good is a duty we owe to all our 
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fellow-creatures : take ttus, I wish it were more ; but iic 
pounds will relieve your distress, and you are welcoaie.* 
The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet his gnli> 
tnde was scarce equal to mine. I could have hugged flu 
good old man in my arms, his bencTolence pleased me wk 
He continued to read, and we resumed our conyersation, n 
my companion, after some time, recollecting that he hti 
business to transact in the fair, promised to be soon bad» 
adding, that he always desired to have as much of Dc 
Primrose's company as possible. The old gentleman, hearing 
my name mentioned, seemed to look at me with attention fer 
some time, and when my friend was gone, most respecthDf 
demanded if I was in any way related to the great Primrose, 
that courageous monogamist, who had been the bulwaik of 
the church. Never did my heart feel sincerer rapture than tl 
that moment. '' Sir,'* cried I, *' the applause of so good a 
man, as I am sure you are, adds to that happiness in mj 
breast which your benevolence has already excited. Yoa 
behold before you. Sir, that Dr. Primrose, the monoganusti 
whom you have been pleased to call great. You here see 
that unfortunate divine, who has so long, and it would iU 
become me to say, successfully, fought against the deutero- 
gamy of the age." " Sir," cried the stranger, struck with 
awe, " I fear I have been too familiar, but you'll forgive my 
curiosity. Sir : I beg pardon." — " Sir," cried I, grasping 
his hand, "you are so far from displeasing me by your 
familiarity that I must beg you'll accept my friendship, 
as you already have my esteem." — " Then with gratitude 
I accept the offer," cried he, squeezing me by the hand, 
"thou glorious pillar of unshaken orthodoxy; and do I 
behold — " I here interrupted what he was going to say, for 
though, as an author, I could digest no small share of flattery, 
yet now my modesty would permit no more. However, no 
lovers in romance ever cemented a more instantaneous friend- 
ship. We talked upon several subjects : at first I thought he 
seemed rather devout than learned, and began to think he 
despised all human doctrines as dross. Yet this no way 
lessened him in my esteem, for I had for some time begun 
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priTatelj to tiarbour sucli an opinion myself. I therefore took 
occasiou to obeerve, that the world in general began to be 
biaineably indLSerent as to doctrinal matters, and followed 
Jiumim speculations too much. — " Aj, Sir/* replied he^ as if 
lie had reserved all Ms learning to that moment* " Ay, Sir, 
the world is in ita dotage, and yet the co&mogony or creation 
of the world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. What a 
medley of opinions have they not broached npon the creation 
of the world? Sanehoniathon, Manetho, Berosns, and Ocellus 
Xiucanns have all attempted it in vain. The latter has the&e 
-words, Atmrchon am kai atdutaion to pan, which imply that 
aU things have neither beginning nor end, Manetho also, 
nvbo lived abotit the time of Nebuuhadoo-Asser, Asser being 
n Syriac word usually applied as a simame to the kings of 
that country, as Teglat Phael-Asser, Nabon-Asser, he, I say, 
fomied a conjecture equally absurd ; for as we usually say, ek 
la fnblhn kubimiete^t which implies that books Will never teach 
the world; so he attempted to investigate — ^but Sir, I ask 
pardon, I am straying from the question." — That he actually 
was, nor could I for my life see how the creation of the world 
had anything to do with the business I was talking of ; but it 
was sufficient to show me that he was a mau of letters, and I 
now reverenced him tlie more. I was resolved, therefore, to 
bring him to the touchstone ; but he was too mild and too 
gentle to contend for victorj% Whenever I made any obser- 
vation that looked like a challenge to controversy, he would 
smUe, shake his head, and say nothings by which I understood 
he could say much, if he thought proper. The subject 
therefore insensibly c banged from the business of antiquity to 
that which brought us both to the fair i mine I told him was to 
seU an horse, and very luckily indeed, his was to buy one lor 
one of his tenants. My horse was soon produced, and in fine 
we struck a bargain. Nothing now remained but to pay me, 
and he accordingly pulled out a thirty pound note, and bid m^ 
change^ it. Not bemg in a capacity of eompljing with liis 
demand, he ordered his footman to be called np, who made his 
appearance in a veiy genteel livery. " Here, Abraliani/* cried 
bv, **go and get gold for tliis; you'U do it at neighbour 
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Jackson*8, or any where.*' While the fellow was gone, h 
entertained me with a pathetic harangae on the great scara^ 
of silyer, which I undertook to improTe, by deploring also flu 
great scarcity of gold ; so that by the time Abraham retame^ 
we had both agreed that money was never so hard to be com 
at as now. Abraham retomed to inform us that he had bca 
oyer the whole fair, and could not get change, though he lial 
offered half a crown for doing it. This was a very grai 
disappointment to us all ; but the old gentleman having paused 
a little, asked me if I knew one Solomon Flamborou^ ia 
my part of the country : upon replying that he was my next 
door neighbour; " If that be the case then," returned he, ^I 
believe we shall deal. You shall have a draught upon bim, 
payable at sight, and let me tell you he is as warm a man as 
any within five miles round him. Honest Solomon and I 
have been acquainted for many years together. I remember I 
always beat him at three jumps ; but he could hop upon one 
leg farther than I." A draught upon my neighbour was to 
me the same as money, for I was sufficiently convinced of bis 
ability. The draught was signed and put into my hands, and 
Mr. Jenkinson, the old gentleman, his man Abraham, and mj 
horse, old Blackberry, trotted off very well pleased with each 
other. 

After a short interval being left to reflection, I began to 
recollect that I had done wrong in taking a draught from a 
stranger, and so prudently resolved upon following the pur- 
chaser, and having back my horse. But this was now too 
late; I therefore made directly homewards, resolving to get 
the draught changed into money at my friend's as fast as 
possible. I found my honest neighbour smoking his pipe at his 
own door, and informing him that I had a small bill upon him, 
he read it twice over. " You can read the name, I suppose/' 
cried I, " Ephraim Jenkinson." — " Yes," returned he, " the 
name is written plain enough, and I know the gentleman 
too, the greatest rascal under the canopy of heaven. This is 
the very same rogue who sold us the spectacles. Was he not 
a venerable looking man, with grey hair, and no flaps to bis 
pocket-holes ? And did he not talk a long string of learning 
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'about Greek and cosmogony, and the world?** To this I 

'"replied with a groan. '^Ay," contmued he, *'he has but that 

"^^ ooe piece of learning in the worlds and he always talke it away 

^ whenever he finds a scholar in company i but I know the rogue^ 

and will catch him yet/' 

Though I was already sufficiently mortified^ my greatest 
struggle was to come, in facing my wife and daughtere* No 
troant was ever more afraid of returning to school, there to 
behold the master's visage, than I was of goiag home. I was 
determined, however, to anticipate their fiiryi by first falling 
into a passion my self » 

But, alas I upon enteringp I foimd the family no way disposed 
Ibr battle* My wife and girls were all in tears, Mr< Thomhill 
liaving been tliere tliat day to inform them, that their journey 
t4j town was entirely over. The two ladies having heard 
repoj"ts of us from some malicious person about us, were that 
day set out for London, He could neither discover the 
tendency nor the author of these ; but whatever they might 
be, or whoever might have broached them, he continued to 
assure our family of his friendship and protection, I found, 
therefore^ that they bore my disappointment with great resig- 
nation, as it was eclipsed in the greatness of their own. But 
what perplexed us most was to think who could be so base aa 
to asperse the character of a family so b armless as ours, too 
bumble to excite envy, and too inoffensive to create disgust. 
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ALL MB. atraCHELL's Yltl^klTfT AT OIJCE DfitEOTBB. 
OF BZW& OVXB-WISE. 
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That evening and a part of the following day was employed 
in fruitless attempts to discover our enemies ; scarcely a fanuly 
in the neighbourhood but incurred our suspicions, and each of 
us had reasons for our opinion best known to ourselves. As 
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we were in this perplexity, one of our little boys, who had beat 
playing abroad, bronght in a letter-case, which he found on Urn 
green. It was quickly known to belong to Mr. BnrcheD, wUb 
whom it had been seen, and, upon examination, contained 
hints upon different subjects ; but what particularly 
our attention was a sealed note, superscribed, the copy ofaleUw 
to be sent to the ladies at ThomhiU Castle. It instanlif 
occurred that he was the base informer, and we deliberafted 
whether the note should not be broke open. I was against it; 
but Sophia, who said she was sure that of all men lie would be 
the last to be guilty of so much baseness, insisted upon ite 
being read. In this she was seconded by the rest of the funilj, 
and, at their joint solicitation, I read as follows : — 

" Ladies, 

*' The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you as to the 
person from whom this comes: one at least the friend of 
innocence, and ready to prevent its being seduced. I am 
informed for a truth, that you have some intention of bringiDg 
two young ladies to town, whom I have some knowledge df 
under the character of companions. As I would neither haTC 
simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue contaminated, I must offer 
it as my opinion, that the impropriety of such a step will be 
attended with dangerous consequences. It has never been my 
way to treat the infamous or the lewd with severity ; nor should 
I now have taken this method of explaining myself, or reproving 
folly, did it not aim at guilt. Take, therefore, the admonition 
of a friend, and seriously reflect on the consequences of intro- 
ducing infamy and vice into retreats where peace and innocence 
have hitherto resided." 

Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed, indeed, 
something applicable to both sides in this letter, and its 
censures might as well be referred to those to whom it was 
written, as to us ; but the malicious meaning was obvious, and 
we went no farther. My wife had scarce patience, to hear me 
to the end, but railed at the writer with unrestrained resent- 
ment. Olivia was equally severe, and Sophia seemed perfectly 
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^'imazecl at hia baseness. As for my part, it appeared to me 
one of the vilest LDstances of unprovoked ingratitude I had 
"HMt with. Nor could I aeoouut for it in aay other manner than 
' bj imputing it to his desire of detaining my youngest daughter 
ill the country, to have the more frequent opportunitieii of 
ftii interview* In tliis manner we all sat mminating upon 
Bch ernes of vengeance* when our other little boy c;ame running 
in to tell U9 that Mr, Bore he 11 was approaching at the otlier 
#nil of the Eeld. It is easier to conceive than descjibe the 
ccjmplicated Bensations which are felt from the pain of a recent 
injury, and the pleasure of approaching vengeance. Though 
our intentions were only to upbraid kbn with Ms ingratitudej 
yet it was resolved to do it in a manner that would be perfectly 
cutting. For this purpose we agreed to meet him with our 
usual smiles, to ehat in the beginmng with more tlian ordinary 
kindness, to amuse him a little ; and then in the midst of the 
flattering calm to burst upon him like an earthquake, and 
overwhelm liim with the sense of his own baseness. This 
1>eing resolved upnOj my wife undertook to manage tha 
bnsiness herself, as she really had some talents for such an 
undertaking* We saw Mm approach ; he entered, drew a chair, 
and sat down,^ — **A fine day, Mr. Burchell/' — '* A very fine 
day, Doctor ; though I fancy we shall have some rain, by the 
shooting of my corns/* — ** The shooting of yom- horns,*' cried 
my wife^ in a loud M of laughter, tuid then asked pardon for 
being fond of a joke*^ — ** Dear madam/' replied he, '* I pardon 
you with all my heart ; for 1 protest 1 should not have thought 
it a joke had yon not told me/* — *' Perhaps not, Sir/* cried my 
wife, winking at us, " ajid yet I dare say you can tell us how 
many jokes go to an ounce/* — ^*'I fancy, madam," returned 
Btu*chell, "you have been reading a jest book tMs morning, 
that ounce of jokes is so very good a conceit ; and yet, madam, 
I had rather see half tin ounce of understanding/' — ** I believe 
you might,'* cried my wife, still smiling at us, though the laugh 
was against her ; ** and yet I have seen some men pretend to 
nndf^rstanding that have very little/'^*' And no doubt,** 
replied her antagonist^ **you have known ladies set up for 
wit that had none." — I quickly begau to find that my wife wm 
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likely to gain but little at this business ; so I resolyed to 1 
him in a style of more severity myself. ** Both, wit and in 
standing/' cried I, " are trifles, without integrity ; it it W ] 
which gives value to every character. The ignorant pea 
without fault, is greater than the philosopher with many; fa ] 
what is genius or courage without an heart ? An honeitmmk 
tlie noblest work ofOod" 

*' I always held that hackney'd maxim of Pope/* retoBMi 
Mr. Burchelly " as very unworthy of a man of genius, and t 
base desertion of his own superiority. As the reputatioii d 
books is raised not by their freedom from defect, but the grefi> 
ness of their beauties ; so should that of men be prized not iir 
their exemption from fault, but the size of those virtues thcf 
are possessed of. The scholar may want prudence, the states- 
man may have pride, and the champion ferocity ; but shall ve 
prefer to these the low mechanic, who laboriously plods thioa^ 
life without censure or applause ? We might as well pre&r 
the tame correct paintings of the Flemish school to the 
erroneous, but sublime animations of the Roman penciL" 

" Sir," replied I, " your present observation is just, when 
there are shining virtues and minute defects ; but when it 
appears that great vices are opposed in the same mind to as 
extraordinary virtues, such a character deserves contempL" 

" Perhaps/' cried he, " there may be some such monsters as 
you describe, of great vices joined to great virtues ; yet in my 
progress through life I never yet foimd one instance of their 
existence : on the contrary, I have ever perceived, tliat where 
the mind was capacious, the affections were good. And, indeed, 
Providence seems kindly our friend in this particular, thus to 
debilitate the understanding where the heart is corrupt, and 
diminish the power where there is the will to do mischief. 
This rule seems to extend even to other animals: the httle 
vermin race are ever treacherous, cruel, and cowardly, whilst 
those endowed with strength and power, are generous, brave, 
and gentle." 

" These observations sound well/* returned- 1, " and yet it 
would be easy this moment to point out a man," and I fixed 
my eye steadfastly upon liim, " whose head and heart form ft 
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^moBt detestable contrast. Aj^ Sir," cootintied I, raismg my 
kToiee* *'aiid I am glad to have this opportunity of detecting 
■ hiiii in the midst of his fancied security. Do you know this, 
I Sir, this pocket-book ?" — ** Yes, Sir," returned he, witli a face 
erf impenetrable assnrancet '* that pocket *book is mine, and I 
lim glad yon have found it*' — " And do you know," cried I, ** this 
letter ? Nay, never fdter man, hut look me full in the face : I say^ 
.^Q you know tliis letter ?*' — ** That letter,'' returned he, *' yes, it 
I that wrote that letter," — ** And how could you,'' said I, " so 
ly, so ungratefully presume to write tliis letter ? ***—** And 
liow came yon/' replied he, with looks of unparalleled 
effronterj% '* so basely to presume to break open this letter ? 
Don't you know, now, I could hang you all for this ? Ml that 
I have to do is to swear at the next justice's, that you have 
^Ben guilty of breaking open the lock of my pocket*book, and 
^o bang you all up at his door/' This piece of unexpected 
insolence raised me to such a pitch, that I could sciixcely 
govern my passion. ** Ungrateful wretch, begone, and no 
longer pollute ray dwelling with thy baseness; begone, and 
never let me see thee again : go from my door, and the only 
puuighment I wish thee is an alarmed conscience, which will 
be a euflScient tormentor ! ** So saying, I threw him his pocket- 
hook, which he took up with a smile, and shutting the clasps 
mth ihB utmost composure, left us, quite astonished at the 
serenity of his assurance* My wife was particularly enraged 
that nothing could make him angry, or make him seem ashamed 
of his Tillaimes, " My dear," cried I, willing to calm those 
passions that had been raised too high among us, '' we are not 
to be surprised that bad men want shame ; they only blush at 
being detected in doing good, but glory in their vices, 

" Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, were at first com- 
panions, and in the beginning of their journey inseparably kept 
together. But their union was soon found to be disagreeable 
inconvenient to both ; Guilt gave Shame frequent uneasi- 
is, and Shame often betrayed the secret conspiracies of 
OuilL After long disagreement, therefore, they at lengtii con* 
fianted to part ft^r ever Ouilt boldly walked forward alone, to 
c ViiU\ that went before in the shape of an executioner : 
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but Shame being naturally timorous, returned back to kap 
company with Virtue, which, in the beginning of their jouxxf^ 
they had left behind. Thus my children, after men 
travelled through a few stages in vice, Shame forsakes 
and returns back to wait upon the few virtues thejr have stil 
remaining.*" 



CHAPTER XVI. 



TBI FAlfILT USE ART, WHICH IB 0PF08KD WITH STILL OaKATII. 

Whateveb might have been Sophia's sensations, the rest of 
the family was easily consoled for Mr. Burchell's absence by 
the company of our landlord, whose visits now became m(»« 
frequent and longer. Though he had been disappointed in 
procuring my daughters the amusements of the town as he 
designed, he took every opportunity of supplying them with 
those little recreations which our retirement would admit o£ 
He usually came in the morning, and while my son and I 
followed our occupations abroad, he sat with the family at 
home, and amused them by describing the town, with every 
part of which he was particularly acquainted. He could 
repeat all the observations that were retailed in the 
atmosphere of the play-houses, and had all the good things 
of the high wits by rote long before they made way into 
the jest books. The intervals between conversation were 
employed in teaching my daughters piquet, or sometimes in 
setting my two littie ones to box to make them sharp^ as he 
called it; but the hopes of having him for a son-in-law, in 
some measure blinded us to all his imperfections. It must be 
owned that my wife laid a thousand schemes to entrap him ; or 
to speak it more tenderly, used every art to magnify the merit 
of her daughter. If the cakes at tea eat short and crisp, they 
were made by Olivia ; if the gooseberry wine was well knit, the 

> The first edition reads, **Thu8 my children, after men have travelled Uin»agh 
a few btagea in vice, they no longer continue t^» have shame at doing evil, and bhame 
attends only upon their virtues." 
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igooseberrieB wer© of her gatbeiing : it was her fingers whicli 
Vgave tbo pickle 8 their pcfi^uliar greea » and m the coiii|>ositioii 
r of a puddkig, it was her judgiiient that mixed the iiigredieiits, 
I Then the poor woman would sometimes teU tJie 'Squire, Oiat 
whe thou^t him and Olivia extremely of a size, and would hid 
both Btand up to see wliich was taUeat. These instances of 
euiming, which she thought impenetrable, yet which every 
iHKly saw through, were very pkasing to our benefactor, who 
gave every day some new proofs of his passion, which, though 
they bad not arisen to proposals of marriage, yet we tliought 
fell but little ebort of it ; smd his slowness was attributed 
sametim^s to native bashfulness, and sometimes to his fear of 
offending hia uncle. An occurrencei however, which happened 
soon after, put it beyond a doubt that be designed to become one 
of our family ; my wife even regarded it as an absolute promise. 
My wile and daughters happening to return a visit to 
neighbour Flamborough's, found that family had lately got their 
pieti^es drawn by a limner, who travelled the country, and took 
likenesses for fifteen shillings a head* As this family and ours 
had long a soit of rivalry iji point of taste, our spirit took 
the alarm at this stolen march upon us, and notwitli standing all 
I could say, and I said much, it was resolved that wc should 
have our pictures done too. Having, therefore, engaged the 
limner, for what could I do ? our next deliberatioii was to show 
the superiority of our taste in the attitudes. As for om- 
neighbour's family there were seven of them, and they were 
drawn with seven oranges, a thing quite out of taste, no variety 
in life, no composition in the world. We desired to have some- 
tliing in a brighter style, and, after many debates, at length 
came to an unanimous resolution of being drawn together in 
one large historical family piece. This would be cheaper, since 
one frame would serve for all, and it would be infinitely more 
genteel ; for all families of any taste were now drawn in the 
same manner. As we did not immediately recollect an historical 
subject to hit us, we were contented each with being drawn as 
independent historic^ figures. My wife desired to be repre- 
sented as Venus, an<1 the painter was desired not to be too 
frugal uf his diamoii(k in her stomacher and haiir. Her two 
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little ones were to be as Cupids by her side^ wUleLb^l 
gown and band, w&s to present her with my biK>ks tm ^H 
Wliistoiiian controversy. Olivia would be drawn a^ an Aaaifl 
sittuig upon a bank of flowers, drest in a green Josepht^H 
laced with gold, and a whip in her hand* Sophia wss'^^H 
Bhepherdess, with as many sheep as the painter eonld pimi^| 
nothing ; and Moses was to be drest out with an Kai and ^^i^ 
feathen Our taste so much pleased the 'Squire, that ki 
insisted on being put in as one of the family in the ehartctcf 
of Alexander the Great, at Olivia^s feet. TMa was conaidtrrf 
by us all as an indication of his desire to be mirodueed uitn 
the family, nor could we refuse his request. The painter wa 
therefore set to work, and as he wrought with assiduity mi 
expedition J in less than four days the whole was compleM. 
The piece was large, and it must be owned he did not spar^ Uh 
colours ; for which mj wife gave him great encomiums. 1^ 
were all perfectly satisfied with Ha performance; hul la 
unfortunate circumstance had not occurred till the picture wis 
fijiished, wliieh now struck us with dismay. It was so reif 
large tliat we had no place in the house to fix it. How we all 
came to disregard so material a point is meonceivable ; h^ 
certain it is, we had been all greatly remiss* The pictioH 
therefore, instead of gratifying our vanity, as we hoped, leaniH 
in a most mortifying manner, against the kitchen wall, whd^ 
the canvas was stretched and painted, much too l^*ge to be gdfl 
through any of the doorSj and the jest of all our neighboui:^ 
One compared it to Robinson Crusoe*s long-boat, too large tt 
be removed; another tliought it more resembled a reel in H 
bottle ; some wondered how it could be got out» but still more 
were amazed how it ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, it effectually 
more malicious suggestions in many. The 'Squire's por 
being found united with ours, was an honour too great to < 
envy* Scandalous whispers began to circulate at our expcs 
and our tranquillity was continuaDy disturbed by persons wl 
le as Mends to tell us what was said of us by enc 
!iese reports we always resented with becoming spirit ; 
scandal ever improves by opposition. 
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We once again, therefore, entered into a consultation upon 

ubviatijig the malice of our eueniieSf and at last came to a 

ition which had too much cunuing to give me entire 

^ Uctiou. It was this: as our principal ohjeet was to 

discover the honour of Mr, Thorahill's addresses, my wife 
tindciiook to sound hinij by preteii<lujg to ask his advice in the 
choice of a husband for her eldest daughter. If this was not 
found sufficient to induce him to a declaration, it was then 
resolved to terrify him with a rival. To ttds last step, however, 
I would by no means give my consent, till Oh via gave me tlie 
most solemn assurances that she would marry the person 
provided to rival him upon this occasion, if he did not prevent 
it, by taking her himself* Such was the scheme laid, which, 
ihiiu^h I did not strenuously oppose, I did not entirely 
approve « 

The next time» therefore, that Mr- Thomhill came to see us, 
iiiy girls took care to be out of the way, in order to give their 
mamma an opportunity of putting her scheme in execution ; 
but they only retired to the next room, from whence they could 
overhear the whole converBation. My wife artfully introduced 
it, by observing, that one of the Miss Flamboroughs was like 
to have a very good match of it in Mr, Spanker. To this the 
*Sqidre assenting, she proceeded to remark, that they who had 
warm fortunes were always sure of getting good husbands: 
** But heaven help," continued she, '* the girls that have none> 
Wliat signifies beauty, Mr. Thomhill ? or what signifies all the 
virtue^ ami all the qualifications in the world, in this age of 
seli**ijiterest ? It is not, what is she ? but what has she 2 is all 
the cty-*' 

'* Madam/' returned he, *' I highly approTe the justice, as 
well JLs the novelty of your remarks, and if I were a king, it 
should b^ otherwise^ It should then, indeed, be fine times with 
the pr\n without fortunes : oar two young ladies should be the 
first for whom I would provide." 

**Ah, Sir/' returned my wife, '*you are pleased to be 
facetious : but I wish I were a queen, and then I know where 
my eldest daughter should look for an husband. But, now that 
you have put it into my head» seriouslyp Mr. Thonihill, c^n't 
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you reoommend me a proper husband for her ? She is nov 
nineteen years old, well grown and well educated, and in my 
humble opinion, does not want for parts.^ 

" Madam," replied he, " if I were to choose, I would find oit 
a pers(Hi possessed of eyery aoeomplishment that can make n 
angel happy. One with prudence, fortune, taste, and sinceritj; 
such, madam, would be, in my opinion, Hie proper husband.** 
" Ay, Sir," said she, " but do you know of any such person ? " 
— '' No, madam," returned he, *' it is impossible to know any 
person that deserves to be her husband : she's too gieat t 
treasure for one man's possession : she's a goddess. Upon mj 

soul, I speak what I think, she's an angel," '*Ah, Hr. 

Thomhill, you only flatter my poor girl : but we have been 
thinking of marrying her to one of your tenants, whose mothtf 
is lately dead, and who wants a manager : you know whom 1 
mean, farmer Williams ; a warm man, Mr. Thomhill, able to 
give her good bread ; and who has several times made her pro- 
posals : " (which was actually the case) '* but. Sir," concluded 
she, "I should be glad to have your approbation of our 

choice." "How, Madam," replied he, "my approbation! 

My approbation of such a choice ! Never. What ! sacrifice 
so much beauty, and sense, and goodness, to a creature 
insensible of the blessing ! Excuse me, I can never approve 

of such a piece of injustice ! And I have my reasons ! ** 

" Indeed, Sir," cried Deborah, " if you have your reasons, 
that's another affair; but I should be glad to know those 
reasons." — " Excuse me. Madam," returned he, " they lie too 
deep for discovery : " (laying his hand upon his bosom) " they 
remain buried, rivetted here." 

After he was gone, upon general consultation, we could not 
tell what to make of these fine sentiments. Olivia considered 
them as instances of the most exalted passion ; but I was not 
quite so sanguine : it seemed to me pretty plain, that they had 
more of love than matrimony in them : yet, whatever thev 
might portend, it was resolved to prosecute the scheme of 
farmer Williams, who, from my daughter's first appearance in 
the country, had paid her his addresses. 
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CHiVFrEE XVIL 



SCARCELT AJTT TIETFE FOIFFU TO EESIST THE FOWlB OF LOK<J 
AWD FLEA8IK0 TEMPTATION* 
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Aa I only studied my child's real happInesB, die assiduity of 
Williams pleased me, be he was in easy circumstances, 
dent, and sincere. It required but ver>' little encourage- 
ment to revive his former ptission ; so tliat in an evening or 
two he and Mr. Tbomhill met at our house, and gnrveyed each 
ether for some time with looks of anger ; bat Williams owed 
his landlord no rent, and little regarded his indignation. 
OliTia, on her side» acted the coquet to perfection^ if that 
might he called acting which was her real character, pretending 
It) lavish all her tenderness on her new lover, Mr. ThomhiU 
Appeared quite dejected at this preference, and with a pensive 
air took leave, though I own it puzzled me to find him so much 
in pain as he appeared to be, when be had it in his power so 
easily to remove the cause, by declaring an honourable passion* 
But whatever uneasiness he seemed to endure, it could easily 
be perceived that Olivia's anguish was BtiU greater. After any 
of these interviews between her lovers, of which there were 
several, she usuallj retired to solitude, and there indulged her 
grie£ It was in such a situation I found her one evening, 
after she had been for some time supporting a Ectitious gaiety. ^ — 
** Yoii now see, my child," said I, ** that your confidence in 
Mr, Tbomhill s passion was all a dream : he permits the 
rivalry of another^ every way his inferior, though he knows 
it lies in his power to secure you to himself by a candid 

declaration/' -** Yes, papa,*' returned she, '* but he has his 

reasons for this delay : I know he has. The sincerity of his 
looks and words convince me of his real esteem, A short 
time, I ho|>e, will discover the generosity of his sentiments, 
and convince you that my opinion of him has been more just 
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than yours." — *' Olivia, my darling," returned I, " every schoK 
that has been hitherto pursued to compel him to a dedantki, 
has been proposed and planned by yourself, nor can you intti 
least say that I have constrained you. But you must not 
suppose, my dear, that I will ever be instrumental in sufEeriog 
his honest rival to be the dupe of your ill-placed pasaon. 
Whatever time you require to bring your fancied admirer to 
an explanation shall be granted ; but at the expiration of thii 
term, if he is still regardless, I must absolutely insist tbft 
honest Mr. Williams shall be rewarded for his fidelity. The 
character which I have hitherto supported in life demands tbis 
from me, and my tenderness as a parent, shall never influence 
my integrity as a man. Name then your day, let it be as 
distant as you think proper, and in the mean time take care to 
let Mr. ThomhiU know the exact time on which. I design 
delivering you up to another. If he really loves you, his own 
good sense wiU readily suggest that there is but one method 

alone to prevent his losing you for ever." This proposal, 

which she could not avoid considering as perfectly just, was 
readily agreed to. She again renewed her most positive 
promise of marrying Mr. Williams, in case of the other's 
insensibility ; and at the next opportunity, in Mr. ThomhiIl*8 
presence, that day month was fixed upon for her nuptials with 
his rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble Mr. Thorn- 
hill's anxiety: but what Olivia really felt gave me some 
uneasiness. In this struggle between prudence and passion, 
her vivacity quite forsook her, and every opportimity of 
solitude was sought, and spent in tears. One week passod 
away : but Mr. Thomliill made no efforts tti restrain her 
nuptials. The succeeding week he was still assiduous; but 
not more open. On the third he discontinued liis visits 
entirely, and instead of my daughter testifying any impatience, 
as I expected, she seemed to retain a pensive tranquillity, 
which I looked upon as resignation. For my own part, I was 
now sincerely pleased with thinking that my child was going 
to be secured in a continuance of competence and peace, and 
frequently applauded her resolution, in preferring happiness to 
ostentation. 
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It was within about four day a of her intended nuptials, that 
ly littk family at night were gathered round a charming fire, 
lling fitories of the past, and hi}inf:* schemes for the future, 
usied in forming a tliousand projects, and laughing at what- 
er folly came uppermost* *' Well, Moses/' cried I, " we shall 
m, my hoy, have a wedding in the family; what is your 
Snion of matterii and things in general ? " — " My opinion, 
fiitlier, iSj that all things go on very well ; and I was just now 
thinking, that when sister Livy is married to farmer WOMams, 
we shall titen have the loan of his cyder-press and brewing 
tubs for nothing." — ** That we shall, Moses," cried I, *' and he 
will sing na Death and the Lady, to raise our spirits into the 
bargain." — ** He has taught that song to onr Dick," cried 
Moses, *' and I think he goes through it very prettily/'—" Does 
lie so ? ** cried I, " then let us have it : where*s little Dick ? let 
Mm up with it boldly, "^ — " My brother Dick," cried Bill my 
youngest, '* is just gone out with sister Livy; but Mr. WilUams 
lias taught me two songs, and 111 sing them for you, papa. 
"Which song do you choose, the Dyin(f SwaUf or the Ekgy on 
the Lkath of a Mad Dog ?" — ** The elegy, child, hy all means," 
said T ; " 1 never heard that yet ; and Deborali, my life, grief 
you know is dry, let us have a bottle of the best gooseberry 
wine, to keep up our^ spirits, I have wept so mneh at all sorts 
of elegies of late, that without an enlivening glass 1 am surtj 
this will overcome me ; and Sophy, love, take your guitar, and 
thrum in with the boy a little," 



AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 

Good people all of every mri, 

Gtrci t^ux uDto my eong, 
And if you find it wonderoua sHoi't, 

It ciumat hold yoti long, 

111 lalijigtou there waa a maa, 

Of wliom the world might «ay, 
That i*till a godly race he ran, 

Wlieue*er he went to pmy. 

nil 
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A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there he, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hoandy 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad and bit the man. 

Around, from all the neighbouring streets 

The wondering neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That showM the rogues they4ied, 
The man recover'd of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. ' 

** A very good boy. Bill, upon my word, and an elegy that 
may truly be called tragical. Come, my children, here's Bill's 
healtli, and may he one day be a bishop." 

" With all my heart," cried my wife ; " and if he but 
preaches as well as he sings, I make no doubt of him. The 
most of his family, by the mother's side, could sing a good 
song : it was a common saying in our country, that the family 
of the Blenkinsops could never look straight before them, nor 
the Hugginsons blow out a candle ; that there were none of 
the Grogi-ams but could sing a song, or of the Marjorams but 

* This ig the second use to which Gbldsmith has turned thia little elegy. He had 
already made use of it in "The Bee." See vol. iil 
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conld tell a story/'—** HoweTer that be/' cried I, '* the mo&t 
vulgar ballad of them all generally pleases me better than the 
fine modern odes, and things that petrify us in a single stanza ; 
productions that we bit once detest and praise* Put the glass 
to your brother, Moses. The great fault of these elegiasts is* 
that tliey are in despair for gi'iefa that give the sensible part of 
mankind very Uttle pain, A lady loses her mufif, her fan, or 
her lap-dog, and so the silly poet runs home to Tersify the 
ilisaster/* 

•*That may be the mode," cried Moses, "in sublimer 
compositions ; but the Ranelagh songs that come dawn to ns 
are perfectly familiar, and aU cast in tlie same mould : Colin 
meets Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together ; he gives her 
It fairing to put in her hair, and she presents him with a nose- 
gay ; and then they go together to church, where thoy give 
good advice to young nymphs and swains to get married as 
ttRt as they can/* 

** And very good advice too,** cried I, "and I am told there 
is not a place in the world where advice can be given with so 
much propriety as there ; for, as it persundes ns to marry, it 
also furnishes us with a wife ; and surely that must be an 
exeellent market, my boy, where w^e are told what we want, 
mud supplied with it when wanting/' 

** Yes, Sir," returned Moses, '* and I know but of two such 
markets for wives in Europe, Ranelagh in En glands and Fon- 
tarabia m Spain. The Bpimish market is open once a year, 
but our English wives are saleable every night/* 

** You are right, my boy,'* cried his motber> ** Old England 
is the only place in the world for husbtinds to get wives/* — 
"And for wives to manage their husbands," interrupted I. 
** It is n proverb abroad, that if s bridge were built across the 
sea, all the ladies of tlie Continent would come over to take 
pattern from ours ; for there are no such wives in Europe as 
our own. But let us have one bottle more, Deborah, my life, 
and Moses give us a good song, "What tlianks do we not owe 
to heaven for thus bestowing tranquillity, health, and compe- 
tenc*\ I tliink myself happier now than the greatest monarch 
upon earth. He hns no such fire-side, nor such pleasant fftces 

1»2 
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about it. Yes, Deborah, we are now growing old; but ftil 
evening of our life is likely to be happy. We are descendeil 
from ancestors that knew no stain, and we shall leave a gaol 1 
and virtuous race of children behind us. While they live tk} 1 
will be our support and our pleasure here, and when we dbj 
they will transmit our honour untainted to posterity. Ccn^ 
my son, we wait for a song : let us have a chorus. But whm 
is my darling Olivia ? That little cherub's voice is alwiji ! 
sweetest in the concert.** 

Just as I spoke Dick came running in, " O papa, papi» 
she is gone from us, she is gone from us, my sister 
Livy is gone from us for ever!" — "Gone, child!"— 
"Yes, she is gone off with two gentlemen in a post- 
chaise, and one of them kissed her, and said he would die fit 
her ; and she cried very much, and was for coming back ; but 
he persuaded her again, and she went into the chaise, snd 
said, ' O what will my poor papa do when he knows I am 
undone ! * " — " Now then," cried I, " my children, go and be 
miserable ; for we shall never enjoy one hour more. And 
may heaven's everlasting fury light upon him and his ! Thus 
to rob me of my child ! And sure it will, for taking back my 
sweet innocent that I was leading up to heaven. Such sin- 
cerity as my child was possessed of! But all our earthly 
happiness is now over ! Go, my children, go, and be miserable 
and infamous ; for my heart is broken within me ! " — " Father," 
cried my son, "is this your fortitude?" "Fortitude, child! 
Yes, he shall see I have fortitude ! Bring me my pistols. Ill 
pursue the traitor. While he is on earth I'll pursue him. Old 
as I am, he shall find I can sting him yet. The villain ! The 
perfidious villain ! " 

I had by this time reached down my pistols, when my poor 
wife, whose passions were not so strong as mine, caught me in 
her arms. " My dearest, dearest husband," cried she, " the 
Bible is the only weapon that is fit for your old hands now. 
Open that, my love, and read our anguish into patience, for 
she has vilely deceived us." — " Indeed, Sir," resumed my son, 
after a pause, " your rage is too violent and unbecoming. You 
should be my mother's comforter, and you increase her pain. 
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t ill suited you and your reverend character, thus to curse 
our greatest enemy : you should not have curst him, villain as 
le is." — "I did not curse him child, did I ?" — "Indeed, Sir, 
roa did ; you curst him twice." — " Then may heaven forgive 
He and him if I did. And now, my son, I see it was more 
lliaii human benevolence that first taught us to bless our 
Bnemies ! Blest be his holy name for all the good he hath 
gLVen, and for all that he hath taken away. But it is not, it is 
not a small distress that can wring tears from these old eyes 
that have not wept for so many years. My child ! — To undo 
my darling ! May confusion seize — Heaven forgive me, what 
am I about to say ! You may remember, my love, how good 
she was, and how charming ; till this vile moment all her care 
was to make us happy. Had she but died ! But she is gone, 
the honour of our family contaminated, and / must look out for 
happiness in other worlds than here. But my child, you saw 
them go off: perhaps he forced her away? If he forced her, 
she may yet be innocent." — " Ah, no. Sir ! " cried the chUd ; 
** he only kissed her, and called her his angel, and she wept 
very much, and leaned upon his arm, and they drove off very 
£Eist." — " She's an ungrateful creature," cried my wife, who 
could scarce speak for weeping, " to use us thus. She never 
had the least constraint put upon her affections. The vile 
strumpet has basely deserted her parents without any provoca- 
tion, thus to bring your gray hairs to the grave, and I must 
shortly follow." 

In this manner that night, the first of our real misfortunes, 
was spent in the bitterness of complaint, and ill-supported 
sallies of enthusiasm. I determined, however, to find out our 
betrayer, wherever he was, and reproach liis baseness. The 
next morning we missed our wretched child at breakfast, 
where she used to give life and cheerfulness to us all. My 
wife, as before, attempted to ease her heart by reproaches. 
"Never," cried she, "shall that vUest stain of our family 
again darken these harmless doors. I will never call 
her daughter more. No, let the strumpet live with her vile 
seducer : she may bring us to shame, but she shall never more 
deceive us." 
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"^ Wife/' said I, *' do not talk thns hardly : my ( 
her guilt is as great as yours ; bat ever shall this hovi 
this heart be open to a poor retoming repentant sinner. 
sooner she returns from her transgression, the more we 
shall she be to me. For the first time the very best mjaril 
art may persuade, and novelty spread oat its charm- Oil 
first £ault is the child of simplicity ; but eveiy other flftl 
ofispring of guilt. Yes, the wretched creatore shiD hi 
welcome to this heart and this house, though stained with In 1 
thousand vices. I will again hearken to the music of hvj 
voice, again wiU I hang fondly on her bosom, if I find M 
repentance there. My son, bring hither my fiible and nj 
stafif ; I will pursue her, wherever she is, and though I camMl 
save her from shame, I may prevent the continuanee d 
iniquity." 



CHAPTEE XVnL 

— • — 



THS FUB8UIT OF A FATH£B TO RECLAIM A I.08T CHILD 
TO VTETUE. 

Though the child could not describe the gentleman's person 

who handed his sister into the post-chaise, yet my suspicions 
fell entirely upon our young landlord, whose character for 
such intrigues was but too well known. I therefore directed 
my steps towards Thornhill Castle, resohdng to upbraid him, 
and, if possible, to bring back my daughter : but before I had 
reached his seat, I was met by one of my parishioners, who 
said he saw a young lady resembling my daughter in a post- 
chaise with a gentleman, whom, by the description I could only 
guess to be Mr. Burchell, and that they drove very fast. This 
information, however, did by no means satisfy me. I therefore 
went to the young •* Squire's, and though it was yet early, 
insisted upon seeing Mm immediately : he soon appeared with 
the most open familiar air, and seemed perfectly amazed at my 
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^ughter s elopemeiitt protesting upoo his honour that he was 
C|iiite u stranger to it, I now therefore condemned my former 
siifipicious, and could turn them only on Mr. BmrcheU, who 1 
jiecoUdcted had of late several priTate conferences with her : hut 
tLe appearance of another mtnesB left me no room to doubt of 
his villainy J who averred, that he and my daughter were actually 
gone towards the Wells^ about thirty miles off, where there was 
a great deitl of company* 

Being ilriven to that state of ndnd in which we are more 
feady to act precipitately than to reason right, I never debated 
with myself, whether these acconnts might not have been given 
by persons purposely placed in my way, to mislead me, but 
f^BoIved to pill-sue my daughter and her fancied deluder 
thither- I walked along with earne&tness, and in(|uired of 
ueverai by the way ; hut received no accounts, till entering the 
town, I was met by a person on horseback, whom I remembered 
to have seen at the 'Squire's, and he assured me, that if I 
followed them to the races which were but thirty miles farther, 
I might depend upon overtaking them i for he had seen them 
dance there the night before, and tlie whole assembly seemed 
charmed with my daughter's performance. Early the next day 
I walked forward to the races, and about four in the afternoon 
I came upon the course. The company made a very brilliant 
appearance j all earnestly employed in one pm^suit, that of 
pleasure ; how different from mine, that of reclaiming a lost 
child to virtue ! I thought 1 perceived Mi*. Bio-cheU at some 
distance from me ; butj as if he ilreaded an interview, upon my 
approaching him, he mixed among a crowd, and I saw him no 
more, I now reflected that it would he to no purpose to 
continue my pursuit farUxer, and resolved to return home to an 
innocent family, who wanted my assistance. But the agitations 
of my mind» and the fatigues I had undergone, threw me into 
a fever, the symptoms of which I perceived before I came off 
the course. This was another unexpected stroke, as I was 
more than seventy miles distant from home : however, I retired 
to a little ale-house by the road^side, and in this place, the 
usuid retreat of ludigence and frugality, I laid me down 
patiently to wait the issue of njy disorder. I languished 
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here for near three weeks; but at last my consthiitiai 
prevailed, though I was unprovided with money to de&q 
the expenses of my entertainment. It is possible the anxklf 
from this last circumstance alone might have brought od i 
relapse, had I not been supplied by a traveller, who stopped ti 
take a cursory refreshment. This person was no other tin 
the philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul*s Church^'^ard,' who hs 
written so many little books for children : he called himself 
their friend ; but he was the friend of all mankind. He ms 
no sooner alighted, but he was in haste to be gone ; for he 
ever on business of the utmost importance, and was at thit 
time actually compiling materials for the history of one 
Mr. Thomas Trip. I immediately recollected this good- 
natured man*s red pimpled face; for he had published for 
me against the Deuterogamists of the age, and from him I 
borrowed a few pieces, to be paid at my return. Lieaving the 
inn, therefore, as I was yet but weak, I resolved to retain 
home by easy journeys of ten miles a day. My health and 
usual tranquillity were almost restored, and I now condemned 
that pride which had made me refractory to the hand of 
correction. Man little knows what calamities are beyond his 
patience to bear till he tries them ; as in ascending the heights 
of ambition, which look bright from below, every step we 
rise shows us some new and gloomy prospect of hidden 
disappointment ; so in our descent from the summits of 
pleasure, though the vale of miser}^ below may appear at first 
dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still attentive to its own 
amusement, finds as we descend something to flatter and to 
please. Still as we approach, the darkest objects appear to 

* Mr. John Newbery of St. Paul's Church-yard, uncle of Francis Kewbery, by 
whom '* The Vicar of Wakefield'' was first published. He was a natiTe of Berk^ire; 
and though not to be classed for a moment with the more eminent publishers mh- 
precede<i him, Herringman, Tonson, Lintot, &c., or with some of his still more liberal 
contemporaries and successors, such as Robert Dodsley, or the late Mr. Murray, his 
story deser>'es to be related in any volume dedicated to the lives of Kngliish lM.»k5f lltrr?. 
This honest man died 22nd of December, 1767. He dealt equally in literatuiv anii 
medicines — giive Johnson's ** Idler" to the world— and was the proprit-UT of 
Dr. James's Powder. His name is intimately and honourably connected with the 
name of Gildsmith ; not, as in the ause of Griffiths the bookseller, intimately and 
diahonouKibly. 
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1>rigliten, and the mental eye becomes adapted to its gloomy 
sitaation. 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked about two hours, 
when I perceived what appeared at a distance like a waggon, 
'which I was resolved to overtake ; but when I came up with it 
found it to be a strolling company's cart, that was carrying 
their scenes and other theatrical furniture to the next village, 
where they were to exhibit. The cart was attended only by 
the person who drove it and one of the company, as the rest 
of the players were to follow the ensuing day. Good 
company upon the road, says the proverb, is the shortest 
cut, I therefore entered into conversation with the poor 
player ; and as I once had some theatrical powers myself, I 
disserted on such topics with my usual freedom : but as I was 
pretty much unacquainted with the present state of the stage, 
I demanded who were the present theatrical writers in vogue, 

who the Drydens and Otways of the day. ** I fancy, Sir," 

cried the player, " few of oiu' modem dramatists would think 
themselves much honoured by being compared to the writers 
you mention. Dryden and Rowe's manner, Sir, are quite 
out of fashion; our taste has gone back a whole century, 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays of Shakespeare are 

the only things that go down." " How," cried I, "is it 

possible the present age can be pleased with that antiquated 
dialect, that obsolete humour, those over-charged characters, 

which abound in the works you mention ? " " Sir," returned 

my companion, "the public think nothing about dialect, or 
humour, or character ; for that is none of their business ; they 
only go to be amused, and find themselves happy when they 
can enjoy a pantomime, under the sanction of Jonson's or 

Shakespeare*s name." " So then, I suppose," cried I, " that 

our modem dramatists are rather imitators of Shakespeare than 

of nature." " To say the truth," returned my companion, 

" I don't know that they imitate anything at all ; nor indeed, 
does the public require it of them : it is not the composition of 
the piece, but the number of starts and attitudes that may be 
introduced into it, that elicits applause. I have known a 
piece, with not one jest in the whole, shi-ugged into popularity. 
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and another saved by the poet's throwing in a fit (tf Oe 
gripes. No, Sir, the works of Congreve and Farqnhar hm 
too much wit in them for the present taste; onr modn 
dialect is mach more naturaL*' 

By this time the equipage of the strolling company mi 
arrived at the village, which, it seems, had been apprised d 
our approach, and was come out to gaze at us ; for mj 
companion observed, that strollers always have more spectsion 
without doors than within. I did not consider the impropiietj 
of my being in such company till I saw a mob gather 
about me. I therefore took shelter, as fast as possible, in 
the first ale-house that offered, and being shown into the 
common room, was accosted by a very well-drest gentleman, 
who demanded whether I was the real chaplain of the 
company, or whether it was only to be my masquenbde 
character in the play. Upon informing him of the troth, and 
that I did not belong in any sort to the company, he was 
condescending enough to desire me and the player to 
partake in a bowl of punch, over which he discussed modem 
politics with great earnestness and interest. I set him down 
in my own mind for nothing less than a parliament-man 
at least; but was almost confirmed in my conjectures, when 
upon asking what there was in the house for supper, he 
insisted that the player and I should sup with him at his 
house, with which request, after some entreaties, we were 
prevailed on to comply. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 



THX DX8CBIPTI0N OF A PERSON BISGONTElirTED WITH THE PBE8ENT 
GOYEBNMENT, AKD APPHEHENSITE OF THE LOSS OF OUB 
LIBEBTIES. 

The house where we were to he entertained lying at a 
small distance from the village, our inviter ohserved, that 
as the coach was not ready, he would conduct us on foot, 
and we soon arrived at one of the most magnificent mansions 
I had seen in that part of the coimtry. The apartment into 
which we were shown was perfectly elegant and modem ; he 
went to give orders for supper, while the player, with a wink, 
observed that we were perfectly in luck. Our entertainer soon 
returned, an elegant supper was brought in, two or three ladies 
in an easy dishabille were introduced, and the conversation 
began with some sprightliness. Politics, however, were the 
subject on which our entertainer chiefly expatiated: for he 
asserted that liberty was at once his boast and his terror. 
After the cloth was removed, he asked me if I had seen the 
last Monitor, to which replying in the negative, " AVhat, nor 
the Auditor,* I suppose ? " cried he. *' Neither, Sir," returned 
I. "That's strange, very strange," replied my entertainer. 
" Now, I read all the politics that come out. The Daily, 
the Public, the Ledger, the Chronicle, the London Evening, 
the Whitehall Evening, the seventeen magazines, and the two 
reviews; and though they hate each other, I love them all. 
Liberty, Sir, liberty is the Briton's boast, and by all my 
coal mines in Cornwall, I reverence its guardians." " Then 
it is to be hoped," cried I, "you reverence the king." 
"Yes," returned my entertainer, "when he does what we 

> The "Auditor " was a paper edited by Arthur Murphy. It was started in 1762, 
and died the same year. 
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would have him ; hut if he goes on as he has done of hie, { 
I'll never trouhle myself more with his matters. I if { 
nothing. I think only. I could have directed some flop { 
better. I don't think there has been a sufficient nnmber i I 
advisers : he should advise with every person willing ti 
give him advice, and then we should have things done k 
another guess manner." 

"I wish," cried I, "that such intruding advisers 
fixed in the pillory. It should be the duty of honest 
to assist the weaker side of our constitution, that saoel 
power that has for some years been every day declining, and 
losing its due share of influence in the state. But these 
ignorants still continue the cry of liberty, and if they haie 
any weight, basely throw it into the subsiding scale." 

" How," cried one of the ladies, " do I live to see one so 
base, so sordid, as to be an enemy to liberty, and a defender 
of tyrants ? Liberty, that sacred gift of heaven, that glorioos 
privilege of Britons ! " 

"Can it be possible," cried our entertainer, "that there 
should be any found at present advocates for slavery ? Any 
who are for meanly giving up the privileges of Britons ? Can 
any. Sir, be so abject ? " 

"No, Sir," replied I, "I am for liberty, that attribute of 
Gods ! Glorious liberty ! that theme of modem declamation. 
I would have all men kings. I would be a king myself. ^Ve 
have all naturally an equal right to the throne : we are all 
originally equal. This is my opinion, and was once the 
opinion of a set of honest men who were called Levellers. They 
tried to erect themselves into a community, where all should 
be equally free. But, alas ! it would never answer ; for there 
were some among them stronger, and some more cunning than 
others, and these became masters of the rest; for as sure 
as your groom rides your horses, because he is a cunninger 
animal than they, so surely will the animal that is cunninger 
or stronger than he, sit upon his shoulders in turn. Since, then, 
it is entailed upon humanity to submit, and some are bom t^ 
command, and others to obey, the question is, as there must 
be tyrants, whether it is better to have them in the same liouse 
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"with US, or in the same Tillage, or stOI iSuther cS. in ^kt 
metropolis. Now, Sir, for mj own part, as I natafalhr hate 
the face of a tyrant, the fSurther off he is removed frusn me. iht 
better pleased am I. The generality of mankind also are «£ 
my way of thinking, and hare nnanimoosly crea2£d c«ie krng. 
whose election at once diminishes the number of ijrants. and 
pnts tyranny at the greatest distance from the cr^taiesi nuzcber 
of people. Now the great who were tyrants themselrcs hei^i^e 
the election of one tyrant, are natnnUy arerse to a pc'W'a' 
raised over them, and whose wei^it must erer lean hecrkst 
on the subordinate orders. It is the interest of the great. 
therefore, to diminish kingly power as much as p:«ssiUe; 
because whatever they take from that is naturalhr rest^i^nd to 
themselves ; and all they have to do in the state, is t*> under* 
mine the single tyrant, by which they resume their prxmcral 
authority. Now the state may be so circumstanced, or its laws 
may be so disposed, or its men of opulence so minded, as all 
to conspire in carrying on this business o{ undermizdng zzkq- 
archy. For, in the first place, if the circumstances ci r/or 
state be such, as to &vour the accumulati-idi c4 weahh. tai 
make the opulent still more rich, this will increase their 
ambition. An accumulation of wealth. ho^rTer. izirit neces- 
sarily be the consequence, when, as at present, Eicre riches 
flow in from external commerce than arise fr >ia ii;tenial iii- 
dustry; for external commerce can only be marked to 
advantage by the rich, and they have also at the same time 
all the emoluments arising from internal inda.stry ; so that the 
rich, with us, have two sources of wealth, whereas the fyy>r 
have but one. For this reason, wealth, in all commercial 
states, is found to accumulate, and all such have hitherto iu 
time become aristocraticaL 

''Again, the very laws also of this countrj- may contribute 
to the accumulation of wealth ; as when by tlieir means the 
natural ties that bind the rich and poor together are broken, 
and it is ordained, that the rich shall only marry with the rich ; 
or when the learned are held unqualified to serve their c^^uutry 
as counsellors merely from a defect of opulence, and wealth is 
thus made the object of a wise man's ambition ; by these means 
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I say, and such means as these, riches will accnmiilate. Not 
the possessor of accumulated wealth, when fhmished irifliAe 
necessaries and pleasures of life, has no other method to enflf 
the superfluity of his fortune but in purchasing power. TU 
is, differently speaking, in making dependants, bjpnrchanng&i 
liberty of the needy or the venal, of men who are willing to bar 
the mortification of contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus mA 
very opulent man generally gathers round him a circle of tte 
poorest of the people ; and the polity abounding in accmni' 
lated wealth, may be compared to a Cartesian system, eidi 
orb with a vortex of its own. Those, however, who are wiflisg 
to move in a great man's vortex, are only snch as most be 
slaves, the rabble of mankind, whose souls and wlu>se edncatioo 
are adapted to servitude, and who know nothing of libei^ 
except the name. 

''But, there must still be a large number of the peqib 
without the sphere of the opulent man's influence, namely, thik 
order of men which subsists between the very rich and the feiy 
rabble ; those men who are possessed of too large fortunes to 
submit to the neighbouring man in power, and yet are too poor 
to set up for tyranny themselves. In this middle order of 
mankind are generally to be found all the arts, wisdom, and 
virtues of society. This order alone is known to be the trne 
preserver of freedom, and may be called the People. Now it 
may happen that this middle order of mankind may lose all its 
influence in a state, and its voice be in a manner drowned in 
that of tlie rabble : for if the fortune sufficient for qualifying a 
person at present to give liis voice in state affairs, be ten times 
less than was judged sufficient upon forming the constitution, 
it is evident that great numbers of the rabble will thus be 
introduced into the political system, and tliey ever moving in 
the vortex of the great, will follow wliere greatness shall direct. 
In such a state, therefore, all tliat the middle order has left is 
to preserve the prerogative and privileges of the one principal 
governor, with the most sacred circumspection. For he divides 
the power of the rich, and calls off the great from falling with 
tenfold weight on the middle order placed beneath them. The 
middle order may be compared to a town of which the opulent 
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forming the siege, and which the governor from without is 

iMMBtening the relief. While the besiegers are in dread of an 

enemy over them, it is but natural to offer the townsmen the 

moBt specious terms ; to flatter them with sounds, and amuse 

them with priTileges; but if they once defeat the governor 

from behind, the walls of the town will be but a small defence 

to its inhabitants. What they may then expect, may be seen 

by turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where the 

laws govern the poor, and the rich govern the law, I am then 

for, and would die for, monarchy, sacred monarchy ; for if there 

be anything sacred amongst men, it must be the anointed 

sovereign of his people, and every diminution of his power in 

war or in peace, is an infringement upon the real liberties of 

the subject. The sounds of liberty, patriotism, and Britons 

have already done much ; it is to be hoped that the true sons 

of freedom will prevent their ever doing more. I have known 

many of those pretended champions for liberty in my time, yet 

do I not remember one that was not in his heart and in his 

£Etmily a tyrant." 

My warmth I found had lengthened this harangue beyond 
the rules of good breeding: but the impatience of my 
entertainer, who often strove to interrupt it, could be restrained 
no longer. " What," cried he, " then I have been all this while 
entertaining a Jesuit in parson's clothes ; but by all the coal 
mines of Cornwall, out he shall pack, if my name be 
Wilkinson." I now found I had gone too far, and asked pardon 
for the warmth with which I had spoken. " Pardon," returned 
he in a fury : " I think such principles demand ten thousand 
pardons. What, give up liberty, property, and, as the Gazetter 
says, lie down to be saddled with wooden shoes ! Sir, I insist 
upon your marching out of this house immediately, to prevent 
worse consequences. Sir, I insist upon it." I was going to 
repeat my remonstrances ; but just then we heard a footman's 
rap at the door, and the two ladies cried out, " As sure as 
death there is our master and mistress come home." It seems 
my entertainer was all this while only the butler, who in his 
master^s absence, had a mind to cut a figure, and be for a while 
the gentleman himself ; and, to say the truth, he talked politics 
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as well as most country gentlemen do. Bat nothing could now 
exceed my confusion upon seeing the gentleman and his ht] 
enter ; nor was their surprise at finding such company i 
good cheer, less than ours. ''Gentlemen/' cried the ici 
master of the house to me and my companion, " my wife and! 
are your most humble servants ; but I protest this is so vnet 
pected a favour, that we almost sink under the obligatLon." 
However unexpected our company might be to them, theirs,! 
am sure, was still more so to us, and I was struck dumb wA 
the apprehensions of my own absurdity, when whom should I 
next see enter the room but my dear Miss Arabella Wilmoli 
who was formerly designed to be married to my son Ge<M^; 
but whose match was broken off as already related. As soob 
as she saw me, she flew to my arms with the utmost joy. ^ My 
dear sir," cried she, " to what happy accident is it that we owe 
so unexpected a visit ? I am sure my uncle and aunt will be 
in raptures when they find they have the good Dr. PrimroBe 
for their guest." Upon hearing my name, the old gentleman 
and lady very politely stept up, and welcomed me with most 
cordial hospitality. Nor could they forbear smiling upon being 
informed of the nature of my present visit : but the unfortunate 
butler, whom they at first seemed disposed to turn away, was 
at my intercession forgiven. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house belonged, now 
insisted upon having the pleasure of my stay for some days, 
and as their niece, my charming pupil, whose mind in some 
measure had been formed under my own instructions, joined in 
their entreaties, I complied. That night I was shown to a 
magnificent chamber, and the next morning early ^liss TVilmot 
desired to walk with me in the garden, which was decorated in 
the modem manner. After some time spent in pointing out 
the beauties of the place, she enquired with seeming unconcern, 
when last I had heard from my son George. " Alas ! Madam," 
cried I, " he has now been near three years absent, without 
ever writing to his Mends or me. Where he is I know not ; 
perhaps I shall never see him or happiness more. No, my 
dear Madam, we shall never more see such pleasing hours as 
were once spent by our fire-side at Wakefield. My little family 
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ire now ilispersing very fast, and poverty has brought not only 
vant, but infamy upon us." The good-natured girl let fall a 
Bear at' this account ; bat as I saw her possessed of too much 
lensibility, I forebore a more minute detail of our sufferings. 
[t was, however, some consolation to me to find that time had 
made no alteration in her affections, and that she had rejected 
several matches that had been made her since our leaving her 
part of the country. She led me round all the extensive improve* 
ments of the place, pointing to the several walks and arbours, 
and at the same time catching from every object a hint for some 
new question relative to my son. 

In this manner we spent the forenoon, till the bell summoned 
ns in to dinner, where we found the manager of the strolling 
company that I mentioned before, who was come to dispose of 
tickets for the Fair Penitent, which was to be acted that evening, 
the part of Horatio by a young gentleman who had never 
appeared on any stage. He seemed to be very warm in the 
praises of the new performer, and averred, that he never saw 
any who bid so fair for excellence. " Acting,'* he observed, 
was not learned in a day ; " but this gentleman,'' continued he, 
** seems bom to tread the stage. His voice, his figure, and 
attitudes are all admirable. We caught him up accidentally in 
our journey down." This account, in some measure, excited 
our curiosity, and at the entreaty of the ladies, I was prevailed 
upon to accompany them to the play-house, which was no other 
than a bam. As the company with which I went was incon- 
testably the chief of the place, we were received with the 
greatest respect, and placed in the front seat of the theatre ; 
where we sate for some time with no small impatience to see 
Horatio make his appearance. The new performer advanced 
at last, and let parents think of my sensations by their own, 
when I found it was my unfortunate son. He was going to 
begin^ when, turning his eyes upon the audience, lie perceived 
Misd Wilmot and me, and stood at once speechless and im- 
moveable. The actors behind the scene, who ascribed tliis 
pause to his natural timidity, attempted to encourage him ; but 
instead of going on, he burst into a flood of tears, and retired 
off the stage. I don't know what were my feelings on this 
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occasion; for they succeeded with too mn^h rapidity for 
description; but I was soon awalced from this disagreeahk 
reverie by Miss Wilmot, who, pale and with a trembling race, 
desired me to conduct her back to her uncle's. Wl^n got 
home, Mr. Arnold, who was as yet a stranger to our extra- 
ordinary behayiour, being informed that the new performer wis 
my son, sent his coach and an invitation for him ; and as he 
persbted in his refusal to appear again upon the stage, the 
players put another in his place, and* we soon had him with os. 
Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest reception, and I receiTed him 
with my usual transport ; for I could never counterfeit &he 
resentment. Miss Wilmot's reception was mixed with seeming 
neglect, and yet I could perceive she acted a studied part. The 
tumult in her mind seemed not yet abated : she said twenty 
giddy things that looked like joy, and then lauded loud nX her 
own want of meaning. At intervals she would take a sly pe^ 
at the glass, as if happy in the consciousness c^ unresisted 
beauty, and often would ask questions without giving any 
manner of attention to the answers. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE HISTORY OF A PUILOSOPHIC VAGABOND, rUBSUINO 
NOVELTY, BUT LOSING CONTENT. 

After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to send 
a couple of her footmen for my son's baggage, which he 
at first seemed to decline; but upon her pressing the 
request, be was obliged to inform her, that a stick and a wallet 
were all the moveable things upon this earth that he could 
boast of. " Why, aye, my son," cried I, " you left me but 
poor, and poor I find you are come back ; and yet I make no 
doubt you have seen a great deal of the world." — " Yes, Sir," 
replied my son, "but travelling after fortune is not the way to 
secure her ; and indeed, of late I have desisted from the 
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pursuit. "-r-" I fancj. Sir/' cried Mrs, Arnold, "that tli€ 
accoimt of your adventures would be amusing ; the first part 
of them I have often heard from my niece, but could the 
company prevail for the rest, it would be an additional obliga- 
tion/*—" Madam/* replied my son, " I promise you the 
pleasure you have in heaiiog, will not be half bo great as my 
vamty in repeating them ; and yet in tlie whole narrative I can 
scarce promise you one adventure, as my account is mther 
of what I Baw than what I did* The first misfortune of my 
life, which you all know, was great, but though it distressed, it 
could not sink me. No person ever had a better knack at 
hoping than I, The less kind I found Fortune at one time, 
the more I expected from her another ^ and being now at the 
bottom of her wheelj every new revolution might liftj but 
could not depress me. I proceeded, therefore^ towards 
London in a fine morning, no way uneasy about to*morrow, 
but cheerful as the birds that carolled by the road, and 
comforted myself with reflecting^ that London was the mart 
where abilities of every kind were sure of meeting distinction 
and reward. 

'* Upon my arrival in town» Sir, my first care was to deliver 
your letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself 
in little better circumstancee than L My first scheme you 
know, Sir, was to be usher at an academy, and I asked his 
advice on the affair. Our cousin received the proposal with a 
true sardonic grin. Aye, cried he, this is indeed a very pretty 
career, that has been chalked out for you. I have been an 
usher at a boarding-school myself, and may I die by an anodyne 
necklace, but I had rather be an under-tumkey in Newgate. 
I was up early and late ; I was browbeat by the master, bated 
r my ugly face by the mistress, worried by the boys within, and 
ver permitted to stii* out to meet civility abroad. But are 
you sure you are fit for a school ? Let me examine you a little. 
Have you been bred apprentice to the business ? No, Then 
you won't do for a schooL Can you dress the boys' hair? 
No. Then you won*t do for a schooL Have you had the 
small-pox ? No. Then you won't do for a schooL Can you 
lie three in a bed ? No* Then you will never do for a 
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school* Have you got a good stomach ? Yes* Then jou «il 
hy no means do for a schooL No, Sir ; if yon ajre for a giinUel 
easy professionj bind yourself seven years as an apiirentiee to 
tnm a ctitler's wheel ; but a^oid a school by any meaaa. X^ 
come, continued hej I see you are a lad of spirit luid son* 
Icarningk what do you tliink of commencing author, like met 
You have read in books, no doubt, of men of geuius starving 
at the trade: at present I'll shew you forty very dull feH«rtif| 
about town that live by it in opulence. All honest Jog-twii 
men, who go on smoothly and duly* and write history anil 
politics^ and are praised : men. Sir, who had they been br^ 
cobblers, would all their Uvea have only mended shoes, b^_ 
never made them. 

'* Finding tJiat there was no great degree of gentilitt' 
affixed to the character of an usher, I resolved to accept Ms 
proposal, and having the highest respect for literature, haiM] 
the antiqua mater of Grub Street witli reverence, I tltoughtj 
it my glory to pursue a track which Dry den and Otway 
before me, I considered the goddess of this region as the] 
pai*ent of excellence, and however an intercourse with the] 
world might give us good sense, the poverty she granted Ij 
supposed to be the nurse of geniuB^ Big with these reflectioliStI 
I sat down, and finding that the best things remained to be] 
said on the wrong side, I resolved to write a book ttiat should J 
be wholly new\ I tlierefore dressed up some paradoxes wtthJ 
ingenuity. They were false, indeed, hut they were new/ The 
jewels of truth have been so often imported hy otlxers, that 
nothing was left for me to import, but some splendid tilings 
that, at a distance, looked every bit as well* Witness^ yon i 
powers^ what fancied importance sate peixhed upon my quiEj 
while I was writing I The whole learned world, I made noj 
doubt, would rise to oppose my systems ; but Uien I wns^l 
prepared to oppose the whole learned world. Like thej 



1 '* I jiememljer," said Jk. ^cUmm&t *** pwnfe In Boldamitba *Tic»r or Wak**] 
£eld * wEJcli he was nftfiwrdg |bol encm^ to dpsngt^, *I d<> iiot Iot^ a luAfi «!»■ h\ 
MiUima ttw DQtbiiig.* .... Thei^ vai itiolher jbic imssag^, too, wbkSl he 
^n% t ' Whpn I WBM a joung mko, beisg uixloros to diitiDgiiiAli tojvel^ t wm pf - 
petiull J {it&iti£ig new propodtloiii, Btit I bckvq gKve ih.U ow^r ; fof I ftmisil : 
getiemlly wlint was new wa» fklie.** — Boswkll, frj^ CsoKim, p. &I^, 
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porcupine I sate self-collected, with a qiuU pointed against 
eTciy op poser," 

'* Well said, my boy,** cried I, "and what subject did you 
treat upon ? I hope you did not pass over.tlie importance of 
mono gamy. But I interrupt, go on; you published your 
paradoxes ; well, and what did Uie leanied world say t<j your 
paradoxes?" 

*' Sir," replied my son, *' the learned world said nothing to 
my pajradoxes, nothing at all, Sii*. Every man of them was 
tnaployed in praising his friendB and himself, or condemning 
lus enemies ; and unfortunately as 1 had neitherp I suffered 
tlie cruelest mortification, neglect, 

*' As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house on the fate 
of my paradoxes, a Uttle man happening to enter the room, 
phiced himself in the box before me, and after some preli- 
minary discoui'se, finding me to he a scholar, drew out a 
bundle of proposals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition 
he was goijig to give to the world of Propertius, with notes. 
This demand necessarily produced a reply that I had no 
money ; and tliat concession led him to inquire into the 
nature of my expectations. Finding Uiat my expectations 
were just as gi^eat aa my purse, I see, cried he, yon are 
unacquainted with the town ; 1*11 teach jou a part of it. Look 
at these proposals ; upon these very proposals 1 have 
subsisted very comfortably for twelve years. The niomeut 
a nobleman returns from his travels, a Creolian anrives from 
Jamaica, or dowager from her country-seatj I strike for a 
gubscription. I fii^st besiege their hearts with flattery, and 
then pour in my proposals at the breach. If they subscribe 
readily the fij'st time, I renew my request to beg a dedication 
fee. If they let me have that, I smite them once more for 
engraving their coat of arms at the top- Thus, continued he, 
I live by vanity, and laugh at it. But between ourselves, I am 
now too well known, I should be glad to boiTow your face a 
bit : a nobleman of distinction has just returned from Italy ; 
my face is familiar to his porter, but if you bring this copy 
of verses, uiy life for it you succeed, and we divide the spoil," 

" Bless us, George," cried I, ** and is this the employment 
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of poets now ! Do men ci their eulted talents thus ttoop 
to begguy ! Can thej so far disgrace thdr calling, as to Hik 
a Tile traffic of praise £or bread? ** 

** O no. Sir," letnzned he, ** a tnie poet can neror be it 
base; for whereTer there is genins there ia pride. Tht 
creatures I now describe are aolj beggus in ihyme. The Rtl 
poet, as he brares ereir hardship for fiune, so he is eqoallj a 
coward to contempt, and none but those who are nnwofthf 
protection condescend to solicit it. 

^ Haring a nund too proad to stoop to such indignities, ind 
jet a fortune too humble to hazard a second attempt for £une» 
I was now obliged to take a middle course, and write for bread. 
But I was unqualified for a profession where mere industry 
alone was to ensure success. I could not suppress mj lurking 
passion for applause ; but usualty consumed that time in eSbrts 
after excellence which takes up but little room, when it should 
have been more advantageously employed in the diffosire 
productions of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would there- 
fore come forth in the midst of periodical pablieatioii, 
unnoticed and unknown. The public were more importantly 
employed, than to observe the easy simplicity ci my style, or 
the harmony of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off 
to oblivion. My essays were buried among the essays upon 
liberty, eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a mad dog ; 
while Philautos, Philalethes, Philelutheros, and Philanthropos 
all wrote better, because they wrote faster, than I.* 

" Now, therefore, I began to associate with none but dis- 
appointed authors, like myself, who praised, deplored, and 
despised each other. The satisfaction we found in eveiy 
celebrated writer's attempts, was inversely as their merits. I 
found that no genius in another could please me. My unfor- 
tunate paradoxes had entirely dried up that source of comfort. 
I could neither read nor write with satisfaction ; for excellence 
in another was my aversion, and writing was my trade. 

' ''I hare seen Rome of my labours sixteen times reprinted, and claimed by different 
I>arent8 as their own. I have seen them flourished at the beginning with praise, and 
Kif,'ne(l at the end with the names of Philautos, Philalethcs, Phileluthenv, and 
Philanthropos."— GoLDSMiTn, Pr^acc to Euayr, 1765, 12mo. 
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*- In the midst of these gloom j reflectionB, us I wms one day 
sittlxig on a bench iji St. James's park^ a yoimg gentleman of 
distinction, who had been my intimate acquaintance at the 
university, approached me. We saluted each other with some 
hesitation; he almost ashamed of being known to one who 
made so shabby an appearance, and I afraid of a repulse* But 
my su&pieioDs soon vanished; for Ned Thomhill was at the 
bottom a very good-natured fellow/* 

*' Wliat did you say, George ?*' interrupted I. '* Thoruhillt 
was not that his name ? It can certain] j be no other than 
my landlord/' — "Bless rae/' cried Mra. Arnold, "is Mr, 
Thomhill so near a neighbour of yours ? He has long been a 
Mend in our family, and we expect a visit from him shortly**' 

** My friend's first care," continued lay son, was to alter 
my appearance by a very fine suit of his own clotlieg, and then I 
was admitted to his table, upon the footing of htdf-fxiendi 
IiiUf-underling. My business was to attend him at auctions, 
to put him in spirits when he sate for his picture, to take 
the left hand io his chariot when not filled by another, and 
to aisist at tattering a kip, as tlie phrase was, when we had a 
mind for a froUc* Besides tliis, I liad twenty other little employ- 
ments in the family. I was to do many small things without 
bidding ; to carry the cork-screw, to stand god-father to all 
the butler a children* to sing when I was bid, to be never out of 
humour, always to he bumble, and, if I could, to be veiy happy, 

^^ In l^s honourable post^ however, I was not without a 
rivaL A captain of marines, who was formed for the place by 
nature^ opposed me in my patron^s affections. His mother 
hmd been laundress to a man of quality, and thus he early 
acquired a taste for pimping and pedigree. As this gentlemati 
made it tlie study of his life to be acquainted with lords, 
thougli he was dismissed from several for his stupidity, yet he 
fotind many of them who were as dull as himself, that per- 
mitted his assiduities* As flattery was his trade, he practised 
it with the easieat address imaginable ; but it came awkward and 
stiff from me ; and as every day my patron *b desire of flattery 
increased, so every hour being better acquainted with liia 
defeete, I became more unwilling to give it* ThuB I was once 
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more fairly going to give up the field to the captain, when wj 
friend found occasion for my assistance. This was 
less than to fight a duel for him, with a gentlemaa 
sister it was pretended he had used ill. I readily conifhi 
with his request, and though I see you are displeased at mj 
conduct, yet as it was a debt indispensably due to £rieiid8ki|^ 
I could not refuse. I undertook the affiedr, disarmed vj 
antagonist, and soon after had the pleasure of finding ih^ 
the lady was only a woman of the town, and the fellow her 
bully and a sharper. This piece of. service was repaid witb 
the warmest professions of gratitude ; but as my friend was to 
leave town in a few days, he knew no other method of serving 
me, but by recommending me to his uncle Sir William Thorn- 
hill, and another nobleman of great distinction, who enjoyed a 
post under the government. When he was gone, my first care 
was to carry his recommendatory letter to his uncle, a nus 
whose character for every virtue was universal, yet jusL I 
was received by his servants with the most hospitable smiles; 
for the looks of the domestics ever transmit their master's 
benevolence. Being shown into a grand apartment, where 
Sir William soon came to me, I delivered my message and 
letter, which he read, and after pausing some minutes, Ptey, 
Sir, cried he, inform me what you have done for my kinsman, 
to deserve this warm recommendation ? But I suppose, Sir, 
I guess your merits, you have fought for him ; and so yon 
would expect a reward fi'om me for being the instrument of his 
vices. I wish, sincerely wish, that my present refusal may be 
some punishment for your gmlt ; but still more, that it may 

be some inducement to your repentance. The severity of 

this rebuke I bore patiently, because I knew it was just. My 
whole expectations now, therefore, lay in my letter to the great 
man. As tlie doors of the nobility are almost ever beset with 
beggars, all ready to thrust in some sly petition, I found it no 
easy matter to gain admittance. However, after bribing the 
servants with half my worldly fortune, I was at last shown into 
a spacious apartment, my letter being previously sent up for 
his lordsliip's inspection. During this anxious interval I had 
full time to look round me. Every thing was grand and of 
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bappy contriTancG ; the paintings, the ftimittire, tlie gUdingB 
petriiied me with awe, and raised my idea of the owner, Ah^ 
thought I to myself, how very great jnust the possessor of 
all tlieae thiogs be, who carries in his head the business of 
ihe state, and whose house displays half the wealth of a 
Ungdom: snra his genius must be unfathomable! During 
these awful reflections I heard a step come heavily forward, 
Al, tills is the great man himself! No, it was only a eliamber* 
maid. Another foot was heard goon after. This must be he ! 
No, it was only the great man's valet de chambre. At last bis 
lordship actually made his appearance. Are you, cried he, the 
bearer of this here letter ? I answered with a bow. 1 learn 
by this, continued he, as how that — But just at that instant 
a servant delivered him a card, and without taking farther 
notice^ he went out of the room, and left me to digest my 
own hsppineBs at leisure, I saw no more of him, till told by 
a footman that his lordship was going to his coach at the door* 
Down I immefliutely followed , and joined my voice to that of 
three or four more, who came like me, to petition for favours. 
His lordship, however, went too fast for us* and was gaining 
his chariot door with large strides, when I hallooed out to 
know if I was to have any reply- He was by this time got in 
and muttered an answer, half of which I only heard, the other 
half was lost in the rattling of his chariot wheels, I stood for 
some time with my neck stretched out, in the posture of one 
that was listemiig to catch the glorious sounds, till looking 
round me, I found myself alone at his lordship's gate, 

*' My patience/' continued my son^ '* was now qiiite eiLbausted: 
Btung with the thousand indignities I had met with, I was 
willing to cast m3rself away, and only wanted the gnlph to 
receive me, I regarded myself as one of tliose vile things that 
mature designed should he thrown by into her lumber room, 
Uicre to perish in obscurity, I had still, however, half a 
guinea left, and of that I thought nature herself should not 
deprive me : but in order to be sure of this, I was resolved to 
go instantly and spend it while I had it, and then trust to 
occurrences for the rest. As I was going along with this 
resolution, it happened that Mr. Crispe*a office seemed 
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inyilingly open to give me a welcome reception. In this ofis 
Mr. Crispe kindly offers all his majesfy's subjects a genaos 
promise of 302. a-year, for which promise all they ^le m 
return is their liberty for life, and permission to lei Ini 
transport them to America as slaves. I was hi^ppy at findiig 
a place where I could lose my fears in desperation, and aDteni 
this cell, for it had the appearance of one, with the derotion d 
a monastic. Here I found a number of poor creatures, all k 
circumstances like mjrself, expecting the arrival of Mr. Czi^ 
presenting a true epitome of English impatience. Eadi 
untractable soul at variance with fortune, wreaked her injarki 
on their own hearts : but Mr. Crispe at last came down ail 
all our murmurs were hushed. He deigned to regard me wtA 
an air of peculiar approbation, and indeed he was the first mat 
who for a month past talked to me with smiles. After a fav 
questions, he found I was fit for everything in the woarld. He 
paused awhile upon the properest means of providing fiir m^ 
and slapping his forehead as if he had found it, assured ne^ 
that there was at that time an embassy talked of fircan At 
synod of Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw Indians, and that he 
would use his interest to get me made secretary. I knew in 
my own heart that the fellow lied, and yet his promise gave me 
pleasure, there was something so magnificent in the sound. I 
fairly, therefore, divided my half guinea, one half of which 
went to be added to his thirty thousand pound, and with the 
other half I resolved to go to the next tavern to be there more 
happy than he. 

*' As I was going out with that resolution, I was met at the 
door by the captain of a ship, with whom I had formerly same 
little acquaintance, and he agreed to be my companion over i 
bowl of punch. As I never chose to make a secret of mj 
circumstances, he assured me that I was upon the very pcMnt 
of ruin in listening to the office -keeper*s promises ; for that he 
only designed to sell me to the plantations. But, continued 
he, I fancy you might by a much shorter voyage, be very easily 
put into a genteel way of bread. Take my advice. My ship 
sails to-morrow for Amsterdam. What if you go in her is 
a passenger ? The moment you land all you have to do is to 
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teach the Dutchmen English, and 111 warmnt you'll get pupils 
and money enough, I suppose you understand English, added 
he, by tlus timei or the deuce is in it. I confidently assured 
lum of that ; but expressed a doubt whetJier the Dutch ttouM 
be willing to learn English. He affi.nned with an oath that 
ihey were fond of it to distraction ; and upon that affirmation 
I agreed with liis proposal j and embarked the next day to 
teach the Dutch English in Holland. The wind was fair, our 
i^oyage short, and after ha\ing paid my passage with half my 
moveables, I fonnd myself fallen as from the skies a stranger 
in one of the principal streets of Amsterdam, In this situation 
I was unwilling to let any time pass unemployed in teaching* 
I addressed myself, therefore, to two or three of those I met, 
whose appearance seemed most promising ; but it was impos- 
sible to make ourselves mutnaUy understood* It was not 
till this very moment I recollected^ that in order to teach 
Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they should first 
teach me Dutch, How I came to overlook so obvious an 
objection is to me amazing ; but certain it is X overlooked it. 

" This scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts of 
fairly slapping back to England again ; but falling into 
company with an IriBh student^ who was returning &om 
Louvain, otir conversation turning upon topics of literature 
(for by the way it may be observed that I always forgot the 
meanness of my circumstances when I could converse upon 
such subjects), from him I learned that there were not two men 
in his whole university who understood Greek* This amazed 
me. I instoiUy resolved to travel to Louvain, and there live 
by teaching Greek ; and in this design I was heartened by mj 
brother student, who threw out some hints that a fortune might 
be got hj vL 

** I set boldly forward the next morning* Every day lessened 
the burthen of my moveables, like ^sop and his basket of 
brt^ad; for I paid them for my lodgings to the Dutch as I 
trarelled on, >Vhen I came to Louvain, I was resolved not to 
go sneaking to the lower professors, but openly tendered my 
talents to the principal himself. I went, bad atlmittance, and 
offered him my service as a master of the Greek language, which 
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I had been toM was a desideratum m tliis aniTersitj, TV 
princijJOlsBemed at first to doubt of mj abilities ; bot of tV 
i offered to convince Lim, by tiirnuig ft part of nny inrti 
autbor he should fix upon mto Latin. Fiiidbig me pcrttxtit 
earnest In mj proposal, he addressed me tbtis : Yoti see se^ 
3'oung man^ continued be, I never learned Greek, and I Ami 
tind that I have ever missed it* I have had a doctors a^* 
and gown i^dthout Greek ; I have ten thousand tflorinM » tot 
without Greek ; I eat heartily without Greek ; atixt in diocl, 
continued be, as I dan*t know Greek, I do not believe Uicn ii 
aiiy good in it, 

•' I was now too far from home to think of returning ; eo I 
resolved to go forwai'd, I had some knowledge of music, willi 
a tolerable voi^e, now tiuTied what was once my dLmusement iak» 
a present means of subststence. I passed among the faamilesK 
peasants of Flanders, and among such of the Frencli us w^n 
poor enough to be very merry ; for I ever found them spri^illf 
in proportion to their wants. Whenever I approached i 
peasant's house towards night-fall, I played on© of my tniiH 
merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lod^ng, but sib* 
aiBtence for the next day. I once or twice attempted to pliy 
for people of fashion ; but they always thought my performafife 
odious, and never rewarded me even with a trifle, Tliiis was to 
me the more extraordinary* as whenever I used in better days 
to play for compan}*, when playing was my amoseiiieiiti mjr 
music never failed to throw them into mptures» and tbe ladk^ 
especially ; but as it was now my only means, it was roedv 
with contempt ; a proof how ready the world is to und 
those talents by which a man is supported. 

'* In this manner I proceeded to Paris witli no design but jti 
to look about me, and then to go forwai'd. The people of J 
are much fonder of strangers tliat have money tlian of the 
that have wit» As I could not boast much of either, I wms tw 
great favourite. After walking about the town four <ir fiv« 
day St and seeing tlie outsides of the best bouses* I 
preparing to leave this retreat of ventJ bospitiiUtyt whc 
passing through one of the principal streets, whom sbooM 
meet but our cousin to whom you first recommendc 
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meeting was very agreeable to iite> and I believe not 
^ispleasmg to hini. He inqitii*ed into tJie Bature uf my 
onmej to Paris, and informed me of Ids own business there, 
rMch was to collect pictures, medals^ intaglios, and antiques 
if all kinds, for a gentleman in London, who liad jnst stept 
jato taste and a large fortune, I was the more 8uri)rised at seeing 
>ar cousin pitched upon for this office, as he himself had often 
lasmred me he knew nothing of the niattGr. Upon asking 
low he had been taught the art of a cognoscento so very 
suddenly, he assured me that nothing was more easy. The 
irhole secret consisted in a strict adherence to two rules : the 
me always to observe » that the pictm'e might hare been better if 
■^ painter had taken more pains ; and the other, to praise the 
Bwks of Pietro Perugino, But, says he, as I once taught you 
Blow to be an authi3r in London, I'll now undertake to insti'uct 
you in the ail of picture buying at Paris, 

** Widi this proposal I very readily closed, as it was living, 
imd now all my ambition was to live. I went therefore to Ms 
lodgings, improved my dress by his assisbmce, and after some 
lime accompanied Mm to auctions of pictures, where the 
English gentry were expected to be purchasers. I was not a 
little surprised at his intimacy with people of the best fashion, 
iwho referred themselves to his judgment upon every picture 
or medal, as an unerring standard of taste. He made very 
■good use of mj assistance upon these occasions; for when 
fisked his opiidon, he would gravely take me aside and a^k 
anine, shrug, look wise^ return, and assure the company that he 
could give no opinion upon an affair of so much importance, 
Yet there was sometimes an occasion for a more supported 
jissimmce. I rememher to have seen liim, after giving his 
opinion that the colouring of a picture was not mellow enough, 
very deUberately take a brush with brown varnish, that was 
accidentally lying by, and rub it over tlie piece with great 
■composure before all the company, and then ask if he had not 
improved the tints, 

Wien he had finished his commission in Paris, he left me 
ptrongly recommended to several men of distinction, as a 
person yeiy proper for a travelling tutor ; and after some time 
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eoold be boa^H that vould tsm to i 

again in loDdan, Such cniosities oo Ae wmj as eoril k 

seen £or nothing he was resdjenon^ to look at; hstif tti 

si^ of them was to be paid £or, he osoallj asserted thilk 

had been told they woe not worth seeing. He aever pni i 

fain thst he would not obseire how amaTingiy 

trarelling was, snd all this thoo^ he was not yet 

When snired at Le^iam, as we took a walk to k>ok at the poi 

and shipping, he inqniied the expense of the passage by aet 

home to En^and. This he was informed was bat a trifle 

compared to his returning by land, he was therefore unable to 

withstand the temptation ; so paving me the small part ctmj 

salary that was dae, he took leave, and embarked with only 

one attendant for London. 

'^I now therefore was left once more upon the world at 
Isrge ; but then it was a thing I was used to. However, mj 
skill in music could avail me nothing in a country where every 
peasant was a better musician than I ; but by this time I had 
acquired another talent which answered my purpose as well, 
and this was a skill in disputation. In all the foreign uni- 
versities and convents there are upon certain days philosophical 
theses maintained against every adventitious disputant; for 
which, if the champion opposes with any dexterity, he can 
claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for one night 
In tliis manner therefore I fought my way towards England, 
walked along from city to city, examined mankind more nearly, 
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md, if I may so express it, saw both sides of the picture. My 
retnarks, however, are but few : I found that monarchy was the 
^est goTemment for the poor to live in, and commonwealths for 
Ibe rich. I found that riches in general were in every country 
mother name for freedom ; and that no man is so fond of 
Kberfy himself as not to be desirous of subjecting the will of 
iome individuals in society to his own. 

- •• Upon my arrival in England, I resolved to pay my respects 
Snt to you, and then to enlist as a volunteer in the first 
expedition that was going forward ; but on my journey down 
pKj resolutions were changed, by meeting an old acquaintance, 
lilko I found belonged to a company of comedians that were 
going to make a summer campaign in the country. The 
eom]NLny seemed not much to disapprove of me for an associate. 
They all, however, apprised me of .the importance of the task 
$t which I aimed ; that the public was a many-headed monster, 
wbd that only such as had very good heads could please it : that 
icting was not to be learnt in a day, and that without some 
Inditional shrugs which had been on the stage, and only on 
fte stage, these hundred years, I could never pretend to please. 
The next difficulty was in fitting me with parts, as almost every 
character was in keeping. I was driven for some time from 
cue character to another, till at last Horatio was fixed upon, 
which the presence of the present company has happily 
hindered me from acting.** 



CHAPTEE XXI. 



THS BHOBT COlTTnrVAKOB OP rBIXlTDBHIP AM0N08T THS VICIOUS, 
WHICH 18 OOXVAL OITLY WITH MUTUAL SATIBFAOTIOlT. 

Mt son's account was too long to be delivered at once ; the 
first part of it was begun that night and he was concluding the 
rest after dinner the next day, when the appearance of M)r. 
Thomhill's equipage at the door seemed to make a pause in 
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the general satisfaction. The bntler, who was now become mj 
friend in the family, informed me with a whisper, that flb 
*Sqaire had abready made some overtores to Miss 'WiLnot, ai 
that her aunt and uncle seemed highly to approYe the matcL 
Upon Iklr. Thomhill's entering, he seemed at seeing my sot 
and me to start back ; but I readily imputed that to smrpriK 
and not displeasure. However, upon our advancing to salili 
him, he returned our greeting with the most apparent candovr; 
and after a short time, his presence served only to increase Ae 
general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire after my daughter; 
but upon my informing him that my inquiry was unsuccessfid, 
he seemed greatly surprised ; adding, that he had been sinee 
frequently at my house, in order to comfort the rest ol my 
family, whom he left perfectly well. He then asked if I had 
communicated her misfortune to Miss Wilmot or my son; and 
upon my replying that I had not told them as yet, he greaH^ 
approved my prudence and precaution, desiring me by all 
means to keep it a secret : " For at best," cried he, '' it is bat 
divulging one's own infamy ; and perhaps ll^Iiss Livy may not 
be so guilty as we all imagine." We were here interrupted by 
a servant who came to ask the 'Squire in, to stand up at 
country dances ; so that he left me quite pleased with the 
interest he seemed to take in my concerns. His addresses, 
however, to Miss Wilmot were too obvious to be mistaken ; 
and yet she seemed not perfectly pleased, but bore them rather 
in compliance to the will of her aunt than from real inclina- 
tion. I had even the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind 
looks upon my unfortimate son, which the other could neither 
extort by his fortune nor assiduity. Mr. Thomhill's seeming 
composure, however, not a little surprised me : we had now 
continued here a week at the pressing instances of Mr. 
Arnold ; but each day the more tenderness Miss Wilmot showed 
my son, Mr. Tliornliill's friendship seemed proportionably to 
increase for him. 

He had formerly made us the most kind assurances of using 
his interest to serve the family ; but now his generosity was 
not confined to promises alone : the morning I designed for my 
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depaiture, Mr, Thonihill came to me wttJx looks of real 
p!easm*e to inform me of a piece of service he had done for Ids 
friend George. This was aothing less than Ms having procured 
him ail ensign's commigsion in one of the regiments that was 
going to the West Indies, for which he had promised bat ona 
hiuxdred pounds, his intercat having been sufficient to get an 
abatement of the other two, ** As for this trifling piece of 
Eervicts" continued the young gentleman, " I desbe no other 
reward but the pleasure of having sensed my friend ; and as 
for the lumdred pounds to be paid, if you ai'e unable to raise 
it yourselves, I will advance it, and you shall repay me at 
youi* leisure/* Tliis was a favour we wanted words to express 
our sense of: I readily therefore gave my bond for the money p 
and testified as much gratitude as if I never intended to 
pay, 

George was to depart for town the next day to secure his 
eommission, in pursuance of his generous patron*a directions^ 
who judged it higldy expedient to use dispatch, lest in the 
mean time another should step in with more advantageous 
proposals > The next morning, tlierefore, our young soldier was 
early prepared for his departure, and seemed tlie only person 
among us that was not affected by it. Neither the fatigues and 
dangers he was going to encounter, nor the friends and 
mistress, for Miss Wilmot actually loved him, he was leaving 
behind^ any way damped his spirits* After he had taken leave 
of the rest of the company, I gave him all I had, my blessing* 
" And now, my boy." cried I, " thou art going to fight for thy 
country, remember how thy brave grandfather fought for his 
Bftcred king, when loynlty among Britons was a virtue. Go, 
mj hoy, and imitate him in all but his misfortunes, if it was a 
misfortune to die with Lord FaUdaud. Go, my boy, and if you 
fall, though distant, exposed^ and unwept by those that love you, 
the most precious tears are those with which heaven bedews 
the un buried head of a soldier/' 

The next morning I took leave of the good family, that had 
been kind enough to entertain me so long* not without several 
enpresHions of gratitude to Mr. Thomhill for his late boimty* 
I left them in the enjoyment of all that happiness which 
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affluence and good breeding procure, and returned tomrds 
home, despairing of ever finding my daughter more, ta 
sending a sigh to heaven to spare and forgive her. I wu 
now come within about twenty miles of home, having hired aa 
horse to carry me, as I was yet but weak, and comforted myself 
with the hopes of soon seeing all I held dearest upon eartL 
But the night coming on, I put up at a little public-house br 
the road side, and asked for the landlord's company over a jnnt 
of wine. We sate beside his kitchen fire, which was the best 
room in the house, and chatted on politics and the news of the 
country. We happened, among other topics, to talk of yoQng 
'Squire Thomhill, who the host assured me was hated as nmdi 
as his uncle Sir William, who sometimes came down to the 
country, was loved. He went on to observe, that he made it 
his whole study to betray the daughters of such as received 
him to their houses, and after a fortnight or three weeks 
possession, turned them out unrewarded and abandoned to the 
world. 

As we continued our discourse in this manner, his wife, 
who had been out to get change, returned, and perceiTing 
that her husband was enjoying a pleasure in which she was 
not a sharer, she asked him, in an angry tone, what he did 
there, to which he only replied in an ironical way, by drinking 
her health. "Mr. S}Tnonds," cried she, "you use me Teiy 
ill, and I'll bear it no longer. Here three parts of the business 
is left for me to do, and the fourth left imfinished ; while you 
do notliing but soak with the guests all day long, whereas if 
a spoonful of liquor were to cure me of a fever I never touch 
a drop." I now found what she would be at, and immediately 
poured her out a glass, which she received witli a eourtsey, 
and drinking towards my good health, ** Sir,** resumed she, 
" it is not so much for the value of the Hquor I am angry, but 
one cannot help it, when the house is going out of the windows. 
If the customers or guests are to be dunned all the burthen 
lies upon my back, he'd as lief eat that glass as budge after 
them himself. There now above stairs, we have a young 
woman who has come to take up lier lodgings here, and I 
don't believe she has got any money by her over-civiUty. I 
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am certain she is vary slow af payuieiit, and I wish she were 
put ill mind of it/*—*' Wiat signifies minding her/* cried the 

bust, '^* if she be slow she is sure*" **I don't know that,** 

replied tlie wife ; *' but I know that I am sm'e she hns been 
Iiere a fortnight, and we have not yet seen tlie cross of her 

money/* ^*' I suppose, my dear/' cned he, ** we shall have 

it all in a lunip/' ** In a lump! ** eried the other, '" I hope wt? 

may get it any way ; and that I am resolved we wiU this very 

night, or out she tramps, bag and baggage/*-- *' Consider, 

my dear/' cried the husband, *' she ia a gentlewoman, and 

deserves more respect/' " As far the matter of that/* 

returned the hostess, "gentle or simple, out she shall pack 
with a sussarai'a* Gently may be good things where they take ; 
but for my part I never saw much good of them at tlie sign of 
the Harrow/^ 

Thus saying, she ran up a narrow flight of stairs that went 
from the kitchen to a room over head, and I soon perceived by 
the loudness of her voice, and the bitterness of her reproaches, 
that no money was to be had from her lodger. I could hear 
her remonstrances very distinctly : " Out I say, pack out this 

oment, ti^mp thou infamous strumpet, or I'E give tliee 

mai^k thou won't be the better for these three months, Wmt! 
jou tnyupery, to come and take up an honest house witliout 

cross or coin to bless yourself with ; come along I say/' 

'* O dear madam/' cried the stranger, *'pity me, pity a pcior 
abandoned creature for one nighty and death will soon do 

the rest/' 1 instantly knew the voice of my poor ruined 

child Olivia. I flew to her rescue, while the woman was 
drag^g her along by her hair, and I caught tlie dear forlorn 

wretch in my arms. ^** Welcome, any way, welcome, my 

dearest lost one, my treasure, to your poor old father's bosom. 
Though the vicious forsake thee, there is yet one in the world 
that mil never furaake thee ; though thou hadst ten thousand 

crimes icy answer for, he will forget them all/*^ ** O my own 

dear/' ^for minutes she could no more ** my own dearest 

d papa ? Coidd angels be kinder ! How do I desen^-e so 

uch ! Thfi vilhiin, I hate him and myself, to be a reproach 
to such goodness. You can't forgive me. 1 know you cannot/* 
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"Yes, my child, from my heart I do forgiye thee! 

Only repent, and we both shall yet be happy. We shall see 

many pleasant days yet, my Olivia ! " " Ah ! never, sir, 

never. The rest of my wretched life must be infamy abrotl 
and shame at home. But, alas ! papa, you look much pakr 
than you used to do. Could such a thing as I am, give yon 60 
much uneasiness ? Surely you have too much wisdom to tike 

the miseries of my guilt upon yourself." " Our wisdon, 

young woman," replied I "Ah, why so cold a name, papa?** 

cried she. " This is the first time you ever called me by 

so cold a name." "I ask pardon, my darling," retained I; 

" but I was going to observe, that wisdom makes but a slow 
defence against trouble, though at last a sure one." The 
landlady now returned to know if we did not choose a more 
genteel apartment, to which assenting, we were shown a room 
where we could converse more freely. After we had talked 
ourselves into some degree of tranquillity, I could not avoid 
desiring some account of the gradations that led to her present 
wretched situation. " That villain. Sir," said she, " from 
the first day of our meeting made me honourable thou^ 
private proposals." 

" Villain, indeed," cried I ; " and yet it in some measure 
surprises me, how a person of Mr. Burchell's good sense and 
seeming honour could be guilty of such deliberate baseness, 
and thus step into a family to undo it." 

"My dear papa," returned my daughter, "you labour under 
a strange mistake, Mr. Burchell never attempted to deceire 
me : instead of that he took every opportunity of privately 
admonishing me against the artifices of Mr. Thomhill, who 1 

now find was even worse tlian he represented him." " Mr. 

Thomhill," interrupted I, " can it be ?" " Yes, Sir," returned 

she, " it was Mr. Thomhill who seduced me, who employed 
the two ladies as he called them, but who in fact were aban- 
doned women of the town without breeding or pity, to decoy 
us up to London. Their artifices, you may remember, would 
have certainly succeeded, but for Mr. Burchell's letter, who 
directed those reproaches at them, which we all applied 
to ourselves. How he came to have so much influence 
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as to defeat their intentions still remftins a secret to me ; 
but I ani conYiBcecl lie was ever our warmest siucereBt 
friend." 

** You amaze me> my dear," cried I ; " but now I find my 
first suspicions of Mr. Thonihiil s baseness were too well 
grounded : but he can triumph in security ; for he is rich, 
nnd we are poor. But tell me, my child, sure it was no 
small temptation that could thus obliterate all the impres- 
sions of such an education, and so virtuous a disposition as 
thine?" 

** Indeed, Sir," replied she, " he owes all his triumph to 
the desu'e I had of making liim, and not myself happy, I 
knew that the ceremony of our marriage, which was privately 
performed by a Popish priest, was no way bin din gi and tliat I 

hatl nothing to trust to but his honour/*^ "' ^\^iat/*4ntelTUl)ted 

I, " and were you indeed married by a priest, and in orders ? " 

*' Indeed^ Sir, we were," replied she, "though we were 

both sworn to conceal his name/' **Why then, my child, 

eome to my arms again, and now you are a thousand times 
more welcome than before; for you are now his wife to all 
intents and purposes ; nor can all the laws of man, though 
written upon tables of adamant, lessen the force of that sacred 
connection." 

"Alas! papa,'* replied she, *'you are but little acquainted 
with his yillainies ; he has been manied already by the same 
priest to six or eight wives more, whom, like me, he has 
deceived and abandoned." 

** Has he so ?" cried I, **then we must hang the priest, and you 

shall inform against him to-morrow." ^" But, Sir," returned 

she/*willthatbe right, when I am sworn to secresy?" ' '*My 
dear," I replied p *' if you have made such a promise, I cannot, 
nor will I tempt you to break it. Even though it may benefit 
tile public, you must not inform against Imn. In all human 
institutions a smaller evil is allowed to procure a greater good ; 
as in pontics, a province may be given away to secure a king- 
dom ; in medicine, a limb may be lopped off to preserve the 
body* But in religion, the law is written and infiexible, nmer 
to do evil. AmiI this law, uiy child, is right ; for otherwise, if 
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we commit a smaller evil to procure a greater good, certain 
guilt would be thus incurred, in expectation of contingent 
advantage. And though the advantage should certainly foOaw, 
yet the interval between commission and advantage, which is 
allowed to be guilty, may be that in which we are called awav 
to answer for the things we have done, and the volume of 
human actions is closed for «ver. But I interrupt you, mj 
dear, go on.** 

"The very next morning,** continued she, "I found what 
little expectations I was to have from his sincerity. That very 
morning he introduced me to two unhappy women more, 
whom, like me, he had deceived, but who lived in con- 
tented prostitution. I loved him too tenderly to bear 
such rivals in his affections, and strove to forget mj 
infamy in * a tumult of pleasures. With this view, I 
danced, dressed, and talked; but still was unhappy. The 
gentlemen who visited there told me every moment of the 
power of my charms, and this only contributed to increase my 
melancholy, as I had thrown all their power quite away. Thus 
each day I grew more pensive, and he more insolent, till at 
last the monster had the assurance to offer me to a young 
baronet of his acquaintance. Need I describe, Sir, how his 
ingratitude stung me? My answer to this proposal was 
almost madness. I desired to part. As I was going he offered 
me a purse, but I flung it at him with indignation, and burst 
from him in a rage, that for awhile kept me insensible of the 
miseries of my situation. But I soon looked round me, and 
saw myself a vile, abject, guilty thing, without one friend in 
the world to apply to. 

" Just in that interval a stage coach happening to pass by, I 
took a place, it being my only aim to be driven at a distance 
from a wretch I despised and detested. I was set down here, 
wliere, since my arrival, my own anxiety and this woman's 
unkindness have been my only companions. The hours of 
pleasure that I have passed with my mamma and sister, now 
grow painful to me. Their sorrows are much; but mine is 
gieater than theirs ; for mine are mixed witli guilt and 
infamy.'* 
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" Have patieBcei my chUd," cried I, " and I hope tliuigs will 
yii be better. Take some repose to-nightp and to-morrow 1*11 
carry you home to your nioUier and the rest of the famDy^ 
from whom you will receive a kind reception. Poor woman, 
iMs has gone to her heart: but she loves you still, Olivia, 
imd will forget it" 



CHAPTER XXIL 



OFFEJrCXfi AA£ EABiLt FAEB0N£O WIIERE THEEB IS LOVE AT 
BOTTOM, 

The next morning I took my daughter behind me, and set 
oat on my return home. As we travelled aloiig, I strove hy 
avery persuasioti to calm her sorrows and fears, and to arm her 
with resolution to bear the jiresence of her offended mother. 
I took every opportanitj, from the prospect of a fine country, 
thi^ugh wliich we passed, to observe how much kinder Heaven 
was to us, than we to each other, and that the mis fortunes of 
iiiitiire's making were very few. I assured her, that she should 
uever perceive any change in my affections, and that during 
my life» which yet might be longt she might depend upon a 
guardian and on instructor. I armed her against Uie censures 
of the world J showed her tliat books were sweet unre- 
proacbing companions to the miserable, and that if they could 
not bring us to enjoy life, they wuuld at least teach us to 
endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up that night at 
an inn by the way, within about five miles Jrom my house, and 
lis I was willing to prepare my family for my daughter's recep- 
tion, I determined to leave her tlmt night at the inn, and to 
return for her, accompanied by my daughter Bophia, early tlie 
next Morning* It was night before we reached our appointed 
stage : however, after seeing lier prodded with a decent apart- 
ment, and having ordered the hostess to prepare proper 
re&e&hmenta, I kissed her, and proceeded towaids home. And 
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now my heart caught new sensations of pleasure the nearer I 
approached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had been 
frighted from its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
hovered round my little fireside with all the rapture of expec- 
tation. I called up the many fond things I had to say, and 
anticipated the welcome I was to receive. I already feU my 
wife's tender embrace, and smiled at the joy of my little ones. 
As I walked but slowly, the night waned apace. The labour- 
ers of the day were all retired to rest ; the lights were out in 
every cottage ; no sounds were heard but of the shrilling cock, 
and the deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. I 
approached my abode of pleasure, and before I was within 
a furlong of the place, our honest mastiff came running to 
welcome me. 

It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my door: 
all was still and silent : my heart dilated with unutterable 
happiness, when, to my amazement, I saw the house bursting 
out in a blaze of fire, and every aperture red with conflagration ! 
I gave a loud convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pavement 
insensible. This alarmed my son, who had till this been 
asleep, and he perceiving the flames instantly waked my wife 
and daughter, and all running out naked and wild with appre- 
hension, recalled me to life with their anguish. But it was 
only to objects of new terror ; for the flames had by this time 
caught the roof of our dwelling, part after part continuing to 
fall in, while the family stood with silent agony looking on as 
if they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed upon them and upon it by 
turns, and then looked round me for my two little ones ; but 
they were not to be seen. O misery! "Where," cried I, 

" where are my Uttle ones ? " " They are burnt to death in 

the flames," says my wife calmly, " and I will die with them." 
That moment I heard the cry of the babes within, who were 
just awaked by the fire, and nothing could have stopped me. 
" Where, where are my children," cried I, rushing through the 
flames, and bursting the door of the chamber in which they 

were confined ; " Where are my little ones ?" " Here, dear 

papa, here we are," cried they together, while the flames were 
iust catching the bed where they lay. I caught them both in 
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my umi^ oud miatching them Uirougli tlie iire as fast as 
possible^ while just as I was got out^ the rauf sunk in* ** Now/* 
cried I, holtting up my children, *' now let the flames hum on, 
and all mj possessions perish. Here they are, I have saved 
my trensui^e* Here, my dearest^ here are our treasures, and 
we shall yet be happy,'' We JdBsed our little darlings a 
thousand times, they clasped us round tlie neck, and seemed 
to share our transporti, while their mother laughed and wept 
by turns- 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, and after some 
time hegtin to perceive that my arm to the shoulder was 
scorched in a tembk manner. It was therefore out of my 
power to give tny son any assistance, either in attempting to 
save our goods, or preventing the flames spreading to our com* 
By this time the neighbours were ahu'med, and came running 
to our assistance ^ but all they could do was to stand, like us» 
spectators of the calamity. My goods, among which were the 
notes I had reserved for my daughters' fortunes, were entii'ely 
c'unsunied, except a box with some papers that stood in the 
kitchen, and two or three things more of little consequence, 
which my son brought away in the beginning. The neighbours 
€ontiibuted^ however, what they could to lighten our disti"ess. 
They brought us clothes, and furnished one of our out-houses 
with kitchen utensils ; so that by daylight we had another, 
though a wretched dwelling, to retire to. My honest next 
neighbour and his cliildren were not the least assiduous In 
providing us with everything necessary, and offering whatever 
consolation untutored benevolence could suggest* 

Wien the fears of my family had subsided, curiosity to know 
the cause of my long stay begau to take place ; having theiefore 
informed them of every particular, I proceeded to prepare them 
for the reception of our lost one, and though we had nothing 
but HTetchedness now to impart, I was wilhng to procure her 
a welcome to what we had. This task would have been more 
difficult but for our recent calamity, which had humhled my 

e's pride and blunted it by more poignant afflictions. Being 

Able to go for my poor child myseli', as my arm grew vcj^^ 
[lainful, I sent my son and daughter, who soon returned^ 
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Bupporting the wretched delinquent, who had not the courage 
to look up at her mother, whom no instructions of mine could 
persuade to a perfect reconciliation ; for women have a much 
stronger sense of female error than men. ''Ah, madam^ 
cried her mother, " this is but a poor place you are come to 
after so much finery. My daughter Sophy and I can afford hot 
little entertainment to persons who have kept company only 
with people of distinction. Yes, Miss Livy, your poor father 
and I have suffered very much of late ; but I hope heayen will 

for^ve you." ^During this reception the unhappy victim 

stood pale and trembling, unable to weep or to reply ; but I 
could not continue a silent spectator of her distress, wherefore 
assuming a degree of severity in my voice and manner, which 
was ever followed with instant submission, " I entreat, woman, 
that my words may be now marked once for all : I have here 
brought you back a poor deluded wanderer ; her return to duty 
demands the revival of our tenderness. The real hardships of 
life are now coming fast upon us, let us not therefore increase 
them by dissension among each other. If we live harmoniously 
together we may yet be contented, as there are enough of us 
to shut out the censuring world and keep each other in coun- 
tenance. The kindness of heaven is promised to the penitent, 
and let ours be directed by the example. Heaven, we are 
assured, is much more pleased to view a repentant sinner than 
ninety-nine persons who have supported a course of undeviating 
rectitude. And this is right ; for that single effort by which 
we stop short in the down-hill path to perdition, is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than an hundred acts of justice." 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

KONB BUT THE OUILTT CAN BB LONG AND COMPLKTELT 
MISEBiLBLE. 

SoBfE assiduity was now required to make our present abode 
as convenient as possible, and we were soon again qualified to 
enjoy our former serenity. Being disabled myself from 
assisting my son in our usual occupations, I read to my family 
from the few books that were saved, and particularly from 
such as, by amusing the imagination, contributed to ease the 
heart. Our good neighbours too came every day with the 
kindest condolence, and fixed a time in which they were all 
to assist at repairing my former dwelling. Honest farmer 
Williams was not last among these visitors; but heartily 
offered his friendship. He would even have renewed his 
addresses to my daughter ; but she rejected him in such a 
manner as totally represt his future solicitations. Her grief 
seemed formed for continuing, and she was the only person of 
our little society that a week did not restore to cheerfrdness. 
She now lost that unblushing innocence which once taught her 
to respect herself, and to seek pleasure by pleasing. Anxiety 
now had taken strong possession of her mind, her beauty began 
to be impaired with her constitution, and neglect still more 
contributed to diminish it. Every tender epithet bestowed on 
her sister brought a pang to her heart and a tear to her eye ; 
and as one vice, though cured, ever plants others where it has 
been, so her former guilt, though driven out by repentance, left 
jealousy and envy behind. I strove a thousand ways to lessen 
her care, and even forgot my own pain in a concern for hers, 
collecting such amusing passages of history as a strong 
memory and some reading could suggest. ''Our happiness, 
my dear,** I would say, " is in the power of one who can bring 
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it about a thousand unforeseen ways that mock our f^ea^ 
If example be necessary to prove this, I'll give you a story, nj 
child, told us by a grave, though sometimes a romandn^ 
historian. 

'* Matilda was married very young to a Neapolitan noblemm 
of the first quality, and found herself a widow and a mother it 
the age of fifteen. As she stood one day caressing her in&nt 
son in the open window of an apartment, which hung over the 
river Voltuma, the child with a sudden spring leaped fix)m her 
arms into the flood below, and disappeared in a moment. The 
mother, struck with instant surprise, and making an effort to 
save him, plunged in after ; but far from being able to assist 
the infant, she herself with great dif&culiy escaped to the 
opposite shore, just when some French soldiers were plun- 
dering the country on that side, who immediately made her 
their prisoner. 

*^ As the war was then carried on between the French and 
Italians with the utmost inhumanity, they were going at once 
to perpetrate those two extremes suggested by appetite and 
cruelty. This base resolution however was opposed by a 
young officer, who, though their retreat required the utmost 
expedition, placed her behind him, and brought her in safety 
to his native city. Her beauty at first caught his eye, her 
merit soon after his heart. They were married : he rose to 
the highest posts ; they lived long together and were happy. 
But the felicity of a soldier can never be called permanent: 
after an interval of several years, the troops which he com- 
manded having met with a repulse, he was obliged to take 
shelter in the city where he had lived with his wife. Here 
they suffered a siege, and the city at length was taken. Few 
histories can produce more various instances of cruelty, than 
tliose which the French and Italians at that time exercised 
upon each other. It was resolved by the victors upon this 
occasion, to put all the French prisoners to death ; .but 
particularly the husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as he 
was principally instrumental in protracting the siege. Their 
determinations were in general executed almost as soon as 
resolved upon. The captive soldier was led foilh, and the 
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executioner with his sword stood ready, while the spectators 
in gloomy silence awaited the fatal blow, which was only 
suspended till tlie general, who presided as judge, Bliould give 
the signaL It was in tliis interval of anguisli and expectation, 
that ilatOda eame to take her last farew^ell of her husband and 
lieliverer, deploring her wi'etched situation, and the cruelty of 
ftttc% that had saved her from perishing by a premature death 
in the river Voltuma, to be the sjiectator of still greater 
calamities* The general, who was a young man, was struck 
with suri>rise at her heaut3% and pity at her distress ; hut with 
still stronger emotions when he heard her meDtiou her fonner 
dangers. He was her Bon, the infant for whom she had 
encountered so much danger. He acknowledged her at once 
as his mother, and fell at her feet. The rest may he easily 
sup[>ofied : the captive was set free, and all the happiness that 
love, frienilship, and duty could confer on eaeh^ were united/' 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my daughter; 
but she listened with divided attention : for her own mis- 
fortunes engrossed all the pity she once had for those of 
anotlier, and nothing gave her ease. In company she dreaded 
contempt ; and in solitude she only found anxiety* Such was 
the colour of her wretchedness^ when we received certain 
information, that ^Ir. Thortdiill was going to be manied ttJ 
Miss Wilmot ; for whom 1 always suspected he had a real 
passion, though he took every opportimitj" before me to express 
his contempt both of her person and fortune. This news only 
served to increase poor OHvia'a ufllietioD ; such a flagrant 
breach of fidelity was more tlian her courage could support. 
I was resolved, however ^ to get more certain information^ and 
to defeat if possible the completion of his designs, by sending 
my son to old Mr, Wilmot s with instructions to know the 
tmtli of the report, and to deliver ^Uss Wilmot a letter* 
intimating 'Mr. ThomhiUs conduct in my family. My son 
went, in pursuance of my directions, and in three days returned, 
assuring us of the tmth of the account ; but that he had found 
it impossible to deliver the letter, which he was therefore 
obliged to leave, as Mr. Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were 
visiting rotiud the country. They were to be married, he said. 
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in a few days, having appeared together at church the Sundiy 
before he was there, in great splendour, the bride attended tj 
six young ladies, and he by as many gentlemen. Thar 
approaching naptials filled the whole country with rejoicing 
and they usually rode out together in the grandest equipage 
that had been aeen in the country for many years. All the 
friends of both fandtlies, he said, were there, particularly the 
'Squire's uncle. Sir William Thomhill, who bore so good t 
character. He added, that nothing but mirth and feasting were 
going forward ; that all the couat^cy praised the young bride's 
beauty, and the bridegroom's fine person, and that they were 
immensely fond of each other ; concluding^ that he could not 
help thinking Mr. Thomhill one of the most happy men in 
the world. 

" Why let him if he can," returned I : " but, my son, observe 
this bed of straw and unsheltering roof; those mouldering 
walls and humid floor; my wretched body thus disabled by 
fire, and my children weeping round me for bread ; you hare 
come home, my child, (o all this, yet here, even here, yon see 
a man that would not for a thousand worlds exchange situations. 
O, my children, if you could but learn to commune with year 
own hearts, and know what noble company you can make 
them, you would little regard the elegance and splendour of 
the worthless. Almost all men have been taught to call life 
a passage, and themselves the travellers. The similitude still 
may be improved when we observe that tlie good are joyful 
and serene, like travellers that are going towards home ; the 
wicked but by intervals happy, like travellers that are going 
into exile." 

My compassion for my poor daughter, overpowered by this 
new disaster, interrupted what I had farther to observe. I bade 
her mother support her, and after a short time she recovered. 
She appeared from that time more calm, and I imagined had 
gained a new degree of resolution : but appearances deceived 
me ; for her tranquillity was the languor of oveniTought 
resentment. A supply of provisions, charitably sent us by my 
kind parishioners, seemed to diifuse new cheerfulness amongst 
the rest of the family, nor was I displeased at seeing them 
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once more sprightly and at ease. It would have been unjust 
to damp their satisfactions, merely to condole with resolute 
melancholy, or to burthen them with a sadness they did not 
feeL Thus once more the tale went round, and the song was 
demanded, and cheerfulness condescended to hover round our 
little habitation. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 



FRSSH CALAMITIES. 

The next morning the sun arose with peculiar warmth for 
the season; so that we agreed to breakfast together on the 
honeysuckle bank: where, while we sate, my youngest 
daughter, at my request, joined her voice to the concert on 
the trees about us. It was in this place my poor Ohvia first 
met her seducer, and every object served to recall her sadness. 
But that melancholy which is excited by objects of pleasure, 
or inspired by sounds of harmony, soothes the heart instead of 
corroding it. Her mother, too, upon this occasion, felt a 
pleasing distress, and wept, and loved her daugliter as before. 
" Do, my pretty Olivia," cried she, " let us have that little 
melancholy air your papa was so fond of, your sister Sophy 
has already obliged us. Do child, it will please your old 
father.** She complied in a manner so exquisitely pathetic as 
moved me. 

When lovely Woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away 1 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom — is to die. 

As she was concluding the last stanza, to whicli an interrup- 
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tiou in her voice from sorrow gave peculiar Boftnesa, tk 
appearance of Mr. Thomhill's equipage at a distance ahimed 
us all, but particularly increased the uneasiness of mj eldest 
daughter, who, desirous of shunning her betrayer, returned to 
the house with her sister. In a few minutes he was ali^ited 
from his chariot, and making up to the place where I was still 
sitting, inquired after my health with his usual air of funi* 
Karity. " Sir," replied I, " your present assurance only serves 
to aggravate the baseness of your character ; and there was a 
time when I would have chastised your insolence, for presuming 
thus to appear before me. But now you are safe ; for age has 
cooled my passions, and my calling restrains them.'* 

" I vow, my dear Sir,*' returned he, '' I am amazed at all 
this ; nor can I understand what it means ! I hope you don't 
think your daughter's late excursion with me had anything 
criminal in it." 

" Go," cried I, " thou art a wretch, a poor pitiful wretch, 
and every way a liar ; but your meanness secures you from my 
anger. Yet, Sir, I am descended from a family that would not 
have borne this ! And so thou vile thing, to gratify a momen- 
tary passion, thou hast made one poor creature wretched for 
life, and polluted a family that had nothing but honour for 
their portion." 

" If she or you," returned he, " are resolved to be miserable, 
I cannot help it. But you may still be happy ; and whatever 
opinion you may have formed of me, you shaU ever find me 
ready to contribute to it. We can marry her to another in a 
short time, and what is more, she may keep her lover beside ; 
for I protest I shall ever continue to have a true regard 
for her." 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new degrading 
proposal ; for though the mind may often be calm under great 
injuries, little villainy can at any time get within the soul, and 
sting it into rage. — " Avoid my sight, thou reptile," cried 1, 
" nor continue to insult me with thy presence. Were my brave 
son at home, he would not suffer this; but I am old and 
disabled, and every way undone." 

" I find," cried he, "you are bent upon obliging me to talk 
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in a harsher manner than I intended. But as I have shown yon 
what may be hoped from my friendship, it may not be improper 
to represent what may he the consequences of mj resentment* 
My attorney, to whom your late bond has been transferred, 
threatens hard, nor do I know how to prevent the course of 
justice, except by paying tlie money myself, which, as I have 
been at some expenses lately, previous to my intended marriage, 
is not so easy to be done. And then my steward talks of 
'* driving*** for the rent; it is certain he knows his duty; for 
I never trouble myself with affdrs of that nature. Yet still I 
could wish to serve you, and even to have you and your daugh- 
ter present at my marriage, which is shortly to be solemnised 
with Miss Wilmot; it is even the request of mj charming 
Arabella herself, whom I hope yon will not refuse/* 

"Mr. Thomhill," replied I, '*hear me once for all : as to 
your marriage with any but my daughter, that I never wiU 
consent to ; and though your friendship could raise me to a 
tlirone, or yonr resentment sink me to the grave, yet would 1 
despise both. Thou hast once wofully^ irreparably deceived 
me. I reposed my heart upon thliie honour, and have 
found its baseness. Never more, Uierefore, expect fiiend- 
ship from me. Go^ and possess what fortune has given thee^ 
beauty, riches, health, and pleasure. Go, and leave me to 
want, infamy, disease, and sorrow* Yet humbled as I am, 
Bhall my heart still vindicate its dignity, and though thon hast 
my forgiveness thou shalt ever have my contempt.*' 

** If so," returned he, '' depend upon it you shall feel the 
effects of this insolence, and we shall shorUy see which is 
the fittest object of scorn, you or me.** — Upon which he 
departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at this interview, seemed 
terrified with the apprehension. My daughters also, Ending 
that he was gone, came out to be informed of the result of our 
conference, which when known alarmed them not less tlian the 
rest But as to myself, I disregarded the utmost stretch of bis 
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malevolence : he had already strack the blow, and now I stood 
prepared to repel every new effort. Like one of those instni- 
ments used in the art of war, which however thrown sdU 
presents a point to receive the enemy. 

We soon, however, found that he had not threatened in 
vain ; for the very next morning his steward came to demind 
my annual rent, which, by the train of accidents already 
related, I was unable to pay. The consequence of my incapacity 
was his driving my cattle that evening, and their being ^praised 
and sold the next day for less than half their value. My wife and 
children now therefore intreated me to comply upon any terms, 
rather than incur certain destruction. They even begged of 
me to admit his visits once more, and used all their littk 
eloquence to paint the calamities I was going to endure. The 
terrors of a prison in so rigorous a season as the present, with 
the danger that threatened my health from the late accident 
that happened by the fire. But I continued inflexible. 

" Wliy, my treasures," cried I, " why will you thus attempt to 
persuade me to the thing that is not right ! My duty has tau^ 
me to forgive him ; but my conscience will not permit me to 
approve. Would you have me applaud to the world what my heart 
must internally condemn ? Would you have me tamely sit down 
and flatter our infamous betrayer ; and to avoid a prison con- 
tinually suffer the more galling bonds of mental confinement ? 
No, never. If we are to be taken from this abode, only let us 
hold to the right, and wherever we are thrown we can still 
retire to a charming apartment, when we can look round our 
own hearts with intrepidity and with pleasure ! " 

In tliis manner we spent that evening. Early the next 
morning, as the snow had fallen in great abundance in the 
night, my son was employed in clearing it away, and opening a 
passage before the door. He had not been thus engaged long 
when he came running in, with looks all pale, to teU us, that 
two strangers, whom he knew to be oflficers of justice, were 
making towards the house. 

Just as he spoke they came in, and approaching the betl 
where I lay, after pre\'iously informing me of their employ- 
ment and business, made me their prisoner, bidding me 
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prepare to go with them to the county gaol, which was eleven 
miles off. 

" My Mends," said I, " this is severe weather on which you 
have come to take me to a prison ; and it is particularly unfor- 
tunate at this time, as one of my arms has lately been burnt in 
a terrible manner, and it has thrown me into a slight fever, and 
I want clothes to cover me, and I am now too weak and old to 
walk far in such deep snow, but if it must be so" 

I then turned to my wife and children, and directed them to 
get together what few things were left ua, and to prepare 
immediately for leaving this place. I entreated them to be 
expeditious, and desired my son to assist his eldest sister, who, 
firom a consciousness that she was the cause of all our calami- 
ties, was fallen, and had lost anguish in insensibility. I 
encouraged my wife who, pale and trembling, clasped our 
affirighted little ones in her arms, that clung to her bosom in 
silence, dreading to look roimd at the strangers. In the mean 
time my youngest daughter prepared for our departure, and as 
she received several hints to use dispatch, in about an hour we 
were ready to depart. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



KO SITUATION, HOWEVER WBETCHED IT SEEKS, BUT HAS SOME 
SORT OP COMFOBT ATTEKDINO IT. 

We set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood and walked 
on slowly. My eldest daughter being enfeebled by a slow 
fever, which had begun for some days to undermine her 
constitution, one of the officers, who had an horse, kindly took 
her behind him; for even these men cannot entirely divest 
themselves of humanity. My son led one of the little ones 
by the hand, and my wife the other, while I leaned upon 
my yoimgest girl, whose tears fell not for her own but my 
distresses. 

II 2 
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We were now got firom my late dwelling about two mOei, 
when we saw a crowd ranning and shouting behind », 
consisting of aboat fifty of my poorest parishioners. These, 
with dreadful imprecations, soon seized upon the two offieen 
of justice, and swearing they would never see their minister p 
to a gaol while they had a drop of blood to shed in his defenee, 
were going to use them with great severity. The consequenee 
might have been fatal, had I not immediately interposed, anl 
with some difficulty rescued the officers firom the hands oi the 
enraged multitude. My children, who looked upon my deliTeij 
now as certain, appeared transported with joy, and were in- 
capable of containing their raptures. But they were soon 
undeceived, upon hearing me address the poor deluded pe<^le, 
who came, as they imagined, to do me service. 

" What ! my fiiends," cried I, " and is this the way jon 
love me! Is this the manner you obey the instructioiis I 
have given you firom the pulpit ! Thus to fly in the fiiee 
of justice, and bring down ruin on yourselves and me ! Which 
is your ringleader ? Show me the man that has thus seduced 
you. As sure as he lives he shall feel my resentment. Ahs! 
my dear deluded flock, return back to the duty you owe to 
God, to your country, and to me. I shall yet perhaps one 
day see you in greater felicity here, and contribute to make 
your lives more happy. But let it at least be my comfort 
when I pen my fold for immortality, that not one here shall be 
wanting.'* 

They now seemed all repentance, and melting into tears, 
came one after the other to bid me farewell. I shook each 
tenderly by the hand, and leaving them my blessing, pro- 
ceeded forward without meeting any farther interruption. 
Some hours before night we reached the town, or rather 
village ; for it consisted but of a few mean houses, having lost 
all its former opulence, and retaining no marks of its ancient 
superiority but the gaol. 

Upon entering we put up at an inn, where we had such 
refreshments as could most readily be procured, and I supped 
with my family with my usual cheerfulness. After seeing 
them properly accommodated for that night, I next attended 
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the sheriff's officers to tlie prisoa, which had formerly heen 
built for the purposes of war, and consisted of od6 large 
apartmeDt strongly grated and paved with stone, common to 
bulh felons and debtors at certain honrs in the fonr-and-twenty- 
Hesides this, every prisoner had a separate cell, where he was 
locked in for the night* 

I expected upon my entrance to find nothing but lamenta* 
tions and various sounds of misery ; but it was very difierent 
The prisoners seemed all employed in one common design, 
that of forgetting thought in merriment or clamour, I was 
fippriged of the usual perquisite required upon these occasions* 
and immediately complied with the demand, though the little 
money I had was very neai* being all exhausted. This was 
immediately sent away for liquor, and the whole prison soon 
was fiUed with riot, laughter, and profaoeness. 

** How,'' cried I to myself, ** shall men so very wicked be 
cheerful, and shall I be melancholy! I feel only the same 
confinement with tliem, and I tldnk I have more reason to 
he happy/* 

With such reflections I laboured to become cheerful; but 
cheerfolness was never yet produced by efibrt, which is itself 
painful. As I was sitting therefore in a corner of the gaol 
in a pen&ive posture, one of my fallow prisoners came up 
and sitting by me^ entered into conversation. It was my 
constant rule in life never to avoid the conversation of any 
man who seemed to desire it: for if good I might profit 
by his instruction ; if had he might be assisted by mine. 
I found this to be a knowing man, of strong unlettered 
Bense t but a thorough knowledge of the world as it is called, 
or, more properly speaking, of human nature on the wrong 
side. He asked me if I had taken cai^e to provide myse^ 
with a bed, which was a circumstance I had never once 
attended to, 

*'That3 unfortunate/* cried he, **as you are allowed here 
nothing but straw, and your apartment is very large and cold. 
However you seem to be something of a gentleman, and as I 
hiive been one myself in my tirne^ part of my bed-clothes are 
heartily at your service/* 
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I thanked him, professing mj surprise at finding sodi 
humanity in a gaol in misfortunes; adding, to let him tee 
that I was a scholar, " That the sage ancient seemed ta 
understand the value of company in affliction, when he suA, 
Ton kosTHon aire, ei do9 tan etairtm; and in fact,*' continued 
I, " what is the world if it affords only solitude ?" 

" You talk of the world. Sir," returned my feUow-prisoner; 
'* the world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony or creatiaii 
of the world has puzzled the philosophers of every age. VHal 
a medley of opinions have they not broached upon the crealioD 
of the world. Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, and OceDiis 
Lucanus have all attempted it in vain. The latter has these 
words, Anarchon ara kai aieluiaian to pan, which implies ** 

" I ask pardon, Sir," cried I, for intermpting so modi 

learning; but I think I have heard all this before. HtTe 
I not had the pleasure of once seeing yon at Welbridge 
fair, and is not your name Ephraim Jenkinson ? " At this | 
demand he only sighed. " I suppose you must recoDeet," 
resumed I, " one Doctor Primrose, firom whom you bou^ » 
horse?" 

He now at once recollected me ; for the gloominess of the 
place and the approaching night had prevented his distin- 

giiishing my features before. " Yes, Sir," returned Mr. 

Jenkinson, " I remember you perfectly well ; I bought a horse, 
but forgot to pay for liim. Your neighbour Flamborough 
is the only prosecutor I am any way afraid of at the next 
assizes : for he intends to swear positively against me as a 
coiner. I am heartily sorry, Sir, I ever deceived you, or 
indeed any man ; for you see," continued he, showing his 
shackles, " what my tricks have brought me to." 

" Well, Sir," replied I, " your kindness in offering m^ 
assistance when you could expect no return, shall be repaid 
with my endeavours to soften or totally suppress Mr. Flam- 
borough's evidence, and I will send my son to him for thai 
purpose the first opportunity ; nor do I in the least doubt but 
he will comply with my request, and as to my own evidence, 
you need be under no uneasiness about that." 

** Well, Sir," cried he, " all the return 1 ran make shall 
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be ymips. You shall have mare than lialf my bed-elotheB 
to-night, aiul 1*11 take care to stand your friend in tlie prison, 
where I think I have some influence/' 

I Uiauked him^ and could not avoid being surprised at the 
present youthful change in his aspect ; for at the time I had 
seen him before he appeared at least sixty. — " Siiv" answered 
he, " you are little acquainted with the world ; I had at that 
time false hair, and have learnt the art of counterfeiting ^very 
iige from seventeen to seventy. Ah 1 Sir, had I but bestowed 
half the pains in learning a trade that I have in learning to be 
a SGOundreh I might have been a rich man at this day. But 

gue as I am, still I may be your Mend, and that perhaps 
han you least expect it/' 

We were now prevented from further converaation by the 
arrival of the gaoler's servants, who came to caU over tlie 
prisoners* names, and lock up for the night. A fellow also 
witli a bundle of straw for my bed attended, who led me along 
u dark narrow passage into a room paved like the common 
prison^ and in one comer of this I spread my bed, and the 
elotlies given me by my fellow prisoner; which donet my 
conductor, who was civil enough, bade me a good night. After 
my usual meditations, and having praised mj heavenly corrector, 
I laid myself down and slept with the utmost tranqoillity till 
inoming. 



CHAPTEB XXYL 



A ElfOEMATIOF m THS QAOU TO MAJOl LAWS COMPLKTK TEKT 
HHOULD H£WABJ> AS Wthh AM PUKIAU. 

The next moming early I was awakened by my family, 
whom I fotmd in tears at my bed-side* The gloomy strength 
of everytliing about us, it seems, had daunted them* I gently 
rebuked tlieir soitow, assuring them I had never slept with 
reatcr tranquil lityi and next inquired after my eldest daughter, 
iio was not among them. U'hey informed me that yesterday 'h 
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uneasiness and fatigue had increased her fever, and it wis 
judged proper to leave her behind. My next care was to send 
my son to procure a room or two to lodge the fieunily in, as 
near the prison as conveniently could be found. He obeyed ; 
but could only find one apartment, which was hired at a smaD 
expense for his mother and sisters, the gaoler with hnmamtjr 
consenting to let him and his two little brothers lie in the 
prison with me. A bed was therefore prepared for them in a 
comer of the room, which I thought answered very conTcni- 
ently. I was willing however previously to know whether mj 
little children chose to lie in a place which seemed to fii^ 
them upon entrance. 

" Well," cried I, " my good boys, how do you like your bed ? 
I hope you are not afraid to lie in this room dark as it 
appears." 

" No, papa," says Dick, '* I am not afitdd to lie anywhere 
where you are." 

"And I," says Bill, who was yet but four years old, "tofe 
every place best that my papa is in." 

After this, I allotted to each of the family what they were to 
do. My daughter was particularly directed to watch her 
declining sister s health ; my wife was to attend me ; my Utile 
boys were to read to me : " And as for you, my son," continued 
I, "it is by the labour of your hands we must all hope to be 
supported. Your wages as a day-labourer will be fully 
sufficient, with proper frugality, to maintain us all, and 
comfortably too. Thou art now sixteen years old, and hast 
strength, and it was given thee, my son, for very useful 
purposes ; for it must save from famine your helpless parents 
and family. Prepare then this evening to look out for work 
against to-morrow, and bring home every night what money 
you earn, for our support." 

Having thus instructed him and settled the rest, I walked 
down to the common prison, where I could enjoy more air and 
room. But I was not long there when the execrations, lewd- 
ness, and brutality that invaded me on every side drove me 
back to my apartment again. Here I sat for some time, 
pondering upon the strange infatuation of wretches who, 
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fuidiug all mankind in open arms against them, were labouring 
ta make themselves a fnture and a tremendoas enemy t 

Their insensibility excited my highest compassion, and 
blotted my own uneasiness from my mind. It even appeared 
a duty incumbent upon me to attempt to reclaim them. I 
resolved thercffore once more to return, and in spite of their 
contempt to give them my advice, and conquer them by per- 
severance. Going therefor© among them againj I informed 
Mr. Jenkinson of my design, at which he laughed heartily, 
but communicated it to the rest* The proposal was received 
with the greatest good humour, ai it promised to afford a 
new fund of entertainment to persons who had uow no other 
resource for mirth, hut what could be derived from ridicule or 
debauchery. 

I therefore read them a portion of the service with a loud 
unaffected voice, and found my amlience perfectly merry upon 
the CM^casion, Lewd whispers, groans of contrition burlesqued, 
winking and coughing, alternately excited laughter. However, 
I continued with my natural solemnity to read on, sensible that 
what I did might mend some, but could itself receive no con- 
tamination from any* 

Afker reading I entered upon my exhortation, which was 
rather calculated at first to amuse them than to reprove. I 
previously observed, tliat no other motive but their welfare 
could mduce me to this ; that I was their fellow prisoner, and 
DOW got nothing by preaching. I was sorry, I said, to hear 
them so very profane t because they got nothing by it, but 
might lose a great deal : ** For be assured, my friends/' cried 
I, "for you are my friends, however the world may disclaim 
your Mcndship, though you swore twelve thousand oaths in a 
day* it would not put one penny in your purse. Then what 
Signifies calling every moment upon the devil, and courting his 
friendship, since you find how scurvily he uses you. He has 
given you nothing here, you find, but a mouthful of oaths and 
an empty belly ; and by the best accounts I have of him, he 
will give you notliing that's good hereafter* 

*' If used ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally go 
elsewhere. Were it not worth your while then just to try how 
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you may like the usage of another master, who gives yon &ir 
promises at least to come to him. Surely, my friends, of iD 
stupidity in the world his must be the greatest who, after 
robbing a house, runs to the thief-takers for protection. And 
yet how are you more wise f You are all seeking comfort from 
one that has already betrayed you, applying to a more malidous 
being than any thief- taker of them all; for they only decoy and 
then hang you ; but he decoys and hangs, and what is wont 
of all, will not let you loose after the hangman has done." 

When I had concluded I received the compliments of my 
audience, some of whom came and shook me by the hand, 
swearing that I was a very honest fellow, and that they desired 
my further acquaintance. I therefore promised to repeat my 
lecture next day, and actually conceived some hopes of making 
a reformation here; for it had ever been my opinion, that 
no man was past the hour of amendment, every heart lying 
open to the shafts of reproof, if the archer could but take a 
proper aim. When I had thus satisfied my mind I went back 
to my apartment, where my wife prepared a frugal meal, while 
Mr. Jenkinson begged leave to add his dinner to ours, and 
partake of the pleasure, as he was kind enough to express it, 
of my conversation. He had not yet seen my family ; for as 
tliey came to my apartment by a door in the narrow passage 
akeady described, by this means they avoided the common 
prison. Jenkinson at the first interview therefore seemed not 
a little struck with the beauty of my youngest daughter, which 
her pensive air contributed to heighten, and my Uttle ones did 
not pass unnoticed. 

" Alas, doctor," cried he, " these children are tix> handsome 
and too good for such a place as tliis ! '* 

"Why, Mr. Jenkinson/' replied I, "thank heaven my 
children are pretty tolerable in morals, and if tliey bo good it 
matters little for the rest." 

" I fancy, sir," returned my fellow prisoner, " that it 
must give you gi'eat comfort to have this little family about 
you." 

" A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson," replied I, " yes it is indeed 
a comfort, and I would not be without tliem for all the world ; 
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' for tbejr can make a dimgeon seem a palace. There is bat one 
way in this life of wounding mj IiappiuesSt and that ig by 
injuring them/' 

' I am afraid then, sir," cried he, " tJiat I am in some 
measure culpable ; for I think I see here," lookiiig at my son 
Moses, "one that I have injured, and by whom I wish to be 
forgiven/* 

My son immediately recollected his voice and features, 
though he had before seen him in disguise, and taking him by 
the hand, with a smile forgave him* " Yet/' continued he, " I 
can't help wondering at what you could see in my face to think 
me a proper mark for deception/* 

** My dear sir/* returned the other, " it was not your 
face, but your white stockings and the hlack ribhand in 
your hftir that allured me. But no disparagement to y<jur 
parts, I have deceived wiser men than you in my time ; aiid 
yet, with all my tricks, the blockheads have been too many for 
tne at last/' 

I suppose/* cried my son/* *' that the narrative of such a 
[life as yours must be ei^tremely instructive and amusing/' 

'* Not much of either/* returned Mr, Jenkinson. ** Those 

, relations which describe tlie tricks and vices only of mankind, 

by increasing onr snspicion in life retard our success. The 

[traveller tliat distrusts every person be meets* and turns back 

upon the appearance of every man that looks like a robberj 

seldom arrives in time at his journey's end> 

/* Indeed, I think from my own experience, that the knowing 

one is the silliest fellow under the sun. I was thought cunning 

&m my very childhood ; when but seven years old the hidies 

Id say that I was a perfect little man ; at fom-teen I knew 

world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladles; at twenty, 

Ithough I was perfectly honest, yet every one thought me so 

cunning that not one would trust me. Thus I was at last 

obliged to turn sharper in my own defence, and have lived ever 

ince, my head tlu-obhing with schemes to deceive, and my heart 

palpitating witli fears of detection. I used often to laugh at 

. yiiur honest simple neighbour Flamborongli, and one way or 

lother generally cheated him cuvee a year. Yet fctiU tlie honest 
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man went forward withoat suspicion, and grew rich, while I 
still continued tricksy and cunning, and was poor, without the 
consolation of being honest. However," continued he, '' let 
me know your case, and what has brought yon here ; perhaps 
though I have not skill to avoid a gaol myself, I may extricate 
my friends." 

In compliance with this curiosity, I informed him of the 
whole train of accident^ and follies that had plunged me into 
my present troubles, and my utter inability to get free. 

After hearing my story and pausing some minutes, he slapt 
his forehead, as if he had hit upon something material, and 
took his leave, saying he would try what could be done. 
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The next morning I communicated to my wife and children 
the scheme I had planned of reforming the prisoners, which 
they received with universal disapprobation, alleging tiie 
impossibility and impropriety of it ; adding, that my endea- 
vours would no way contribute to their amendment, but might 
probably disgrace my calling. 

" Excuse me," returned I, " these people, however fallen, 
are still men, and that is a very good title to my affections. 
Good counsel rejected returns to enrich the giver's bosom ; 
and though the instruction I communicate may not mend 
them, yet it will assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, 
my children, were princes, there would be thousands ready to 
offer their ministry ; but in my opinion, the heart that is buried 
in a dungeon is as precious as that seated upon a throne. Yes, 
my treasures, if I can mend them I will ; perhaps they will 
not all despise me. Perhaps I may catch up even one from 
the gulph, and that will be great gain ; for is there upon earth 
a gem so precious as the human soul ?*' 
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Thus sajing I left them, and descended to the common 
prison, where I fotind the prisnners very merry, expecting my 
mrival ; and each prepared with some gaol trick to play upon 
the doctor. Thus, as I was going to begin, one turned mj 
wig awiTj as if hy accidentj and then asked my pardon, A 
second J who stood at some distance, had a knack of spitting 
through his teeth, which fell in showers upon my book, A 
third woidd cry amen in such an aft*ected tone, as gave the rest 
great delight. A fourth had slyly picked my poeket of my 
epectflcles. But there was one whose trick gave more universal 
pleasure than aU the rest ; for observing the manner in which 
I had disposed nay books on the table before me, he very 
dexterously displaced one of them, and put an obscene jest- 
book of his own in the place. However, I took no notice of 
all thai this mischievous group of htile beings could do» but 
went on, perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous in my 
ftttempt would excite mirth only the first or second time* 
while what was serious would be permanent. My design 
Bucceeded, fmd in less than six days some were penitent, and 
ftil attentive* 

It was now that I applauded my perseverance and address, 
ftt thus giving sensibility to wretches divested of every moral 
feeling, and now began to think of doing them temporal 
services also, by rendering their situation somewhat more 
comfortable- Their time had hitherto been divided between 
famine and excess, tumultuous riot and bitter repining. Their 
only employment was quarrelling among each other, playing 
at cribbage, and cutting tobacco stoppers. From this last 
mode of idk industry I took the hint of setting such as chose 
to work at cutting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the 
proper wood being bought by a general subscription, and 
when manufactured, sold by my appointment; so that each 
earned something everj" day : a trifle indeed, but sufficient to 
maintain him, 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punishment 
of immorality, and rewards for peculiar industry. Thus, in 
less than a fortnight, I had formed them into something social 
and humane, and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a 
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legislator, who had brought men from their native ferocity into 
firiendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative power 
would thus direct the law rather to reformation than severi^. 
That it would seem convinced that the work of eradicating 
crimes is not by making punishments familiar, but formidable. 
Then, instead of our present prisons, which find or make men 
guilty, which enclose wretches for the commission of one crime, 
and return them, if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration 
of thousands ; we should see, as in other parts of Europe, 
places of penitence and solitude, where the accused might be 
attended by such as could give them repentance if guilty, or 
new motives to virtue if innocent. And this, but not the 
increasing punishments, is the way to mend a state ; nor can I 
avoid even questioning the validity of that right which social 
combinations have assumed of capitally punishing o£fence8 of 
a slight nature. In cases of murder their right is obvious, as 
it is the duty of us all, from the law of self-defence, to cut off 
that man who has shown a disregard for the life of another. 
Against such, all nature rises in arms ; but it is not so against 
him who steals my property. Natural law gives me no right 
to take away his life, as by that the horse he steals is as much 
his property as mine. If, then, I have any right, it must be 
from a compact made between us, that he who deprives the 
other of his horse shall die. But this is a false compact; 
because no man has a right to barter his life any more than 
to take it away, as it is not his own. And besides, the com- 
pact is inadequate, and would be set aside even in a court of 
modern equity, as there is a gi-eat penalty for a very trifling 
convenience, since it is far better that two men should live 
than that one man should ride. But a compact that is false 
between two men, is equally so between an hundred, or an 
hundred thousand ; for as ten millions of circles can never 
make a square, so the imited voice of m>Tiads cannot lend the 
smallest foundation to falsehood. It is thus that reason speaks, 
and untutored nature says the same tiling. Savages that are 
directed by natm^al law alone, are very tender of tlie lives of 
each other; tliey seldom shed blood but to retaliate former 
cruelty. 
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Our Saxon ancestors^ fierce as they were m war, had but few 
executions in times of pence ; tind in all comuiencing govern- 
ments that have the print of nature stDl strong upon them, 
&earce any crime is held capitaL 

It 13 among the citizens of a rofined community that penal 
laws, which are in the hands of the rich, ai'e Ittid upon the 
poor, Oovernment, while it grows older, seems to acqune the 
morosenees of age ; and as if our property were become dearer 
in proportion as it increasedj as if the more enormous our 
wealth the more extensive our fears, all our possessions are 
paled up with new edicts every day, and hung round with 
gibbets to scare every invader, 

I caDUOt tell whether it is from the number of our penal 
laws, or the licentiousness of our people, that this country 
*>huuhl show more convicts in a year, than half Uie dominions 
of Europe united* Perhaps it is owing to both ; for they 
mutnallj produce each other. When, by indiscriminate penal 
laws, a mition beholds the same punishment affixed to dis- 
Bimilar degrees of guxlt, from perceiving no distinction in the 
penalty, the people are led to lose all sense of distinction in the 
crime, aiid this cUstiuetion is the bulwBurk of all morality : tlins 
the m altitude of laws produce new viceit and new vices call for 
fresh restraints. 

It were to be wished, then, that power, instead of contriving 
new laws to punish vice, instead of drawing hard the cords of 
society tiO a convulsion come to burst them, instead of cutting 
away ^Tetches as useless before we have tried their utility^ 
instead of converting correction into vengeance, it were to be 
wislied that we tried the restrictive arts of government, and 
made law the protector, but not the tyrant of the people. We 
should then find that creatures, whose souls are held as dross, 
only wanted the Imnd of a refiner ; wo should then find that 
creatures now stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury shoukl 
feel a momentary pang, might, if properly Seated* serve to 
sinew the state in times of danger ; that as their fares are like 
onrB, their liearts are so too ; that few minds are so base as 
that perseveranco cannot amend ; that a man may sec hxa last 
crime withont dying for it ; and tlmt vt^y little blood will serve 
to cement our security. 
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HAPPIKE88 AKD MISEBY BATKEB THE BS81TLT OF PSUDXirCB THIS 
OF TIBTinB IN THIS LIFE. TBMPOBAL BYILS OB FBLXOITIIt 
BEIKG BEGABBED BY HEAYEV AS THIKGB MBBBLT TS THEH- 
SELYES TBIFLIKG, AND UNWOBTHY ITS CABE IN THB DISTBXBUTIOir. 

I HAD now been confined more than a fortnight, bat had not 
since my arrival been visited by my dear Olivia, and I greatly 
longed to see her. Having communicated my wishes to my 
wife, the next morning the poor girl entered my apartment 
leaning on her sister's arm. The change which I saw in her 
countenance struck me. The numberless graces that once 
resided there were now fled, and the hand of death seemed to 
have moulded every feature to alarm me. Her temples were 
sunk, her forehead was tense, and a fatal paleness sate up(m 
her cheek. 

'* I am glad to see thee, my dear," cried I ; *' but why this 
dejection, Livy ? I hope, my love, you have too great -a regard 
for me to permit disappointment thus to undermine a life 
which I prize as my own. Be cheerful, child, and we yet may 
see happier days." 

" You have ever. Sir," replied she, " been kind to me, and it 
adds to my pain that I sliall never have an opportunity of 
sharing that happiness you promise. Happiness, I fear, is no 
longer reserved for me here ; and I long to be rid of a place 
where I have only found distress. Indeed, Sir, I wish you 
would make a proper submission to Mr. Thomhill ; it may, in 
some measure, induce him to pity you, and it will give me 
relief in dying." 

" Never, child," replied I, " never wdll I be brought to 
acknowledge my daughter a prostitute ; for though the world 
may look upon your offence with scorn, let it be mine to regard 
it as a mark of credulity, not of guilt. My dear, I am no way 
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miserable in this place, liowever dismal it may seem, and be 
assured that wliile jom ctmtinue to bless me by living, he ebsU 
never have my consent ta make you more wretched by manying 
ADotlier**' 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow -priR oner, who 
was by at this interview, sensibly enough expostulated upon my 
ubstiiiacy, in refusing a submission, whieb promised to give me 
fireedom, Ue obaervedi that the rest of my family was not to 
be sacrificed to the peace of one child alone, and she the only 
one who had offended me. " Beside/' added he, "I don't 

ow if it be just thus to obstruct the union of man and wife, 
hich you do at present, by refusing to consent to a match you 
cannot liinderj but may render unhappy." 

*• Sir," replied I, " you are unacquainted with the man that 
oppresses us, I am very sensible that no submission I can 
make could procure me liberty even for an hour, I am told 
tliat even in tins very room a debtor of his* no later than last 
year, died for want. But though ray submisaion and approba- 
tion could transfer me from hence to tlie most beautiful apart- 
ment he is possessed of; yet I would grant neither, as 
something wlnspere me that it would be giving a sanction to 
mlnltery. While my daughter lives no other marriage of his 
shall ever be legal in my eye. Were she removed, indeed, 1 
should be the basest of men, from any resentment of my own, 
to attem|tt putting asunder those who wish for an union. No, 
villain as he is, 1 should then wish liim married, to prevent 
the eonsequences of his future debaucheries. But now should 
I not be the most cruel of all fathers to sign an instrument 
which must send my child to the grave, merely to avoid a 
prison myself; and thus to escape one pang, bre^ my child a 
he^ with a thousand?'" 

He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, but could not 
avoid observing, that he feared my daughter s life was already 
too much wasted to keep me long a prisouer* ** However^** 
continued he, ** though you refuse to submit to the nephew, I 
hope you have no objections to laying your case before the 
nncle, who has the first character in tlie kingdom for every- 
thing that is just and good. 1 would advise you to send him a 
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letter by the post, intimating all his nephew's ill-osage, tnd 
my life for it, that in three days yon shall have an answer." 
I thanked him for the hint, and instantly set abont complying: 
but I wanted paper, and unluckily all our money had been laid 
out that morning in provisions : however he supplied me. 

For the three ensuing days I was in a state of anxieiy to 
know what reception my letter might meet with ; but in the 
meantime was frequently solicited by my wife to submit to anr 
conditions rather than remain here, and every hour received 
repeated accounts of the decline of my daughter's health. The 
third day and the fourth arrived, but I received no answer to my 
letter : the complaints of a stranger against a favourite nephew 
were no way likely to succeed; so that these hopes soon 
vanished like all my former. My mind, however, still sup* 
ported itself, though confinement and bad air began to make a 
visible alteration in my health, and my arm that had suffered 
in the fire grew worse. My children, however, sate by me, and 
while I was stretched on my straw read to me by turns, or 
listened and wept at my instructions. But my daugfatei^s 
health declined faster than mine : every message fr^m her con- 
tributed to increase my apprehensions and pain. The fifUi 
morning after I had written the letter which was sent to Sir 
William Thomhill, I was alarmed with an account that she 
was speechless. Now it was that confinement was truly painful 
to me ; my soul was bursting from its prison to be near the 
pillow of my child to comfort, to strengthen her, to receive her 
last wishes, and teach her soul the way to heaven ! Another 
account came. She was expiring, and yet I was debarred the 
small comfort of weeping by her. My fellow prisoner some 
time after came with the last account. He bade me be patient 
She was dead ! — The next morning he returned and found me 
with my two little ones, now my only companions, who were 
using all their innocent efforts to comfort me. They entreated 
to read to me, and bade me not to cry, for I was now too old 
t<> weep. " And is not my sister an angel now, papa ? *' cried tlie 
eldest, " and why, then, are you sorry for her ? I wish I were 
an angel out of this frightful place, if my papa were with me." 
" Yes," added my youngest darling, " Heaven, where my sister 
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is, b a finer place than this, and thero are none but good 
pnopk* there, and the people here are very bad.'* 

Mr, Jenkiiison mterrupted their harinless prattle, by obsenring 
that now my daughter was no luore^ I sliould seriously think 
of the rest of my family, and attempt to save my own life, 
which was every day declining for want of necessaries and 
wholesome air. He added, that it was now incmnbent on me 
to sacrifice any pride or resentment of my own, to the welfare 
of those who depended on me for aiippoi-t ; and that I w^as 
now, both by reason and justice, obliged to try to reconcile 
my landlord. 

** Heaven be praised," replied I, *' there is no pride left me 
now ; I should detest my own heart if I saw either pride or 
resentment ltu*kmg theri!. On the contrary, as my oppressor 
has been once my parishioner, T hope one day to present him 
up an un|)oUuted soul at the eternal tribunal. No, Sir, I have 
no resentment now^ and though he has taken from me what I 
held dearer than all his treasures, though he has wrung my 
heart, for I am sick almost t^a fainting, very sick, lay fellow 
prisoner, yet that shall never inspire me with vengeance, I am 
now willing to approve his marriage, and if this submission 
ean do him any pleasure, let Mm know, that if I have done 
lum any injtnry, I am sorry for it'* 

Mr. Jeakinson took pen and ink, and wrote down my sub* 

mission nearly as I have expressed it, to wluoh I d^ed 

my name* My son was employed to carry the letter to 

Mr. Thunihill, who was then at his seat in the country. He 

went, and in about six hours returned witJi a verbal answer. 

He had some difficulty, he said, to get a sight of his landlord, 

as the servants were insolent and suspieioufi ; but he accident- 

ally saw him as he was going out upon business, preparing for 

Ills marriage, which was to be in three days. He continued to 

inform us, that he stept up in the humblest manner and 

delivered the letter, which, when Mr. Thomhill bad read, he 

said that all submission was now too late, and unnecessary ; 

that he had heard of our application to his uncle, which met 

with Hie ( ontempt it deserved ; and as for the rest, tfiat all 

fnture applications should be directed to Ids attorney^ not to 

9 rs 
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him. He observed, however, that as he had a very good 
opinion of the discretion of the two young ladies, they nn^ 
have been the most agreeable intercessors. 

" Well, Sir," said I to my fellow prisoner, " you now discofcr 
the temper of the man who oppresses me. He can at once be 
facetious and cruel ; but let him use me as he will, I shall soon 
be free, in spite of all his bolts to restrain me. I am now 
drawing towards an abode that looks brighter as I approach it; 
this expectation cheers my afiiictions, and though I leave an 
helpless family of orphans behind me, yet they will not be 
utterly forsaken ; some friend perhaps will be found to assist 
them for the sake of their poor father, and some may charitably 
relieve them for the sake of their heavenly Father." 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen that day 
before, appeared with looks of terror, and making efforts, bat 
unable to speak. "Why, my love," cried I, "why will yoa 
thus increase my afflictions by your own, what though no 
submissions can turn our severe master, though he has doomed 
me to die in this place of wretchedness, and though we have 
lost a darling child, yet still you will find comfort in your 
other children when I shall be no more." " We have indeed 
lost," returned she, " a darling child. My Sophia, my dearest, 
is gone, snatched from us, carried off by ruffians ! " 

" How, madam ! " cried my fellow prisoner, " Miss Sophia 
carried off by villains, sure it cannot be ? " 

She could only answer with a fixed look and a flood of tears. 
But one of the prisoner's wives who was present, and came in 
with her, gave us a more distinct account : she informed us 
that as my wife, my daughter, and herself were taking a walk 
together on the great road a littie way out of the village, a 
post-chaise and pair drove up to them and instantly stopt. 
Upon which, a well drest man, but not Mr. ThomhiU, stepping 
out, clasped my daughter round the waist, and forcing her 
in, bid the postilion drive on, so that they were out of sight in 
a moment. 

** Now," cried I, " the sum of my miseries is made up, nor 
is it in the power of anything on earth to give me another 
pang. What ! not one left ! not to leave me one ! the 
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monster! the cliild that was nesd; my heart! she had the 
beatitj of an angel, and ahnost the wisdom of an angel. But 
soppoH that woman, nor let her fall. Not to leave me one t ** 

** Alas I my husband/' said my wife» ** you seem to want 
comfort eTen more than I. Our diEtresaes are great ; hut I 
could bear tliis and more, if I saw you hut easy* I*hey may 
take away my children, and all the world, if they leave me hut 
yoa/* 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to moderate our 
grief; he bade us take comfort, for he hoped that we might 
8till have reason to be thankful— —" My child/* cried I, " look 
round the world, and see if there be any happiness left me 
mow. Is not every ray of comfort shut out ; while all our bright 
prospects only lie beyond the grave ! '' — — " My dear father," 
returned he» " I liope there is still something that will give you 
an interval of satisfaction, for I have a letter from my brother 

George/' '* liVhat of him, child, '* interrupted I, " does he 

imow our miaeiy ? I hope my boy is exempt from any part of 

^hat his wretched family suffers ? " ** Yes, Sir,'' returned 

lie ; *' he is perfectly gay, cheerful, and happy. His letter brings 
nothing hut ^ood news; he is the favourite of his colonel, 
who promises to procure him the very next Ueuteuancy that 
becomes vacant ! " 

** And are you sure of all tins/' cried my wife, " are you sme 

that nothing ill has befallen my boy?"' " Nothing indeed, 

Madam,'' returned my son, ** you shall see t!ie letter, which 
will give you the highest pleasure; and if anything can 

procure you comfort I am sure that will/*- ^*' But are you 

sure," still repeated she, ** that the letter is from hirnseU; and 
that he is really so happy ?**^ — —** Yes, Madam/' rephed he, 
** it is certainly his, and he will one day be the credit and 

the support of our family ? " '* Then I tlmnk Providence,*' 

cried she ; '* that my last letter to him has miscarried. — Yes, 
my dear/' continued ahe^ turning to me, ** I will now confess, 
that though the hand of heaven is sore upon na in other 
instances, it has been favourable here. By the last letter I 
wrute my son, wliieh was in tlie bitterness of anger* 1 desired 
him, upon his motlier s blessing, tmd li he liad tht^ htait nf a 
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man, to see justice done his fkther and sister, and ay^ige c« 
cause. But thanks be to him that directs all things, it bH 
miscarried, and I am at rest" — ^ Woman,** cried I, *' thoabtst 
done Tery ill, and at another time my reproaches mi^t hife 
been more serere. Oh ! what a tremendons golph hast tkot 
escaped, that would have buried both thee and him in endka 
rain. Providence indeed has here been kinder to ns than we 
to om-selves. It has reserved that son to be the £atber and 
protector of my children when I shall be away. How unjustlj 
did I cconplain of being stript of every comfort, when still I 
hear that he is happy and insensible of our afflictions ; still 
kept in reserve to support his widowed mother, and to protect 
his brothers and sisters. But what sisters has he left, he bis 
no sisters now, they are all gone, robbed from me, and I am 

undone/' " Father," interrupted my son, " I beg you will 

give me leave, to read this letter, I know it will please you." 
Upon which, with my permission, he read as follows : — 

"Honoured Sm, 

'^ I have called off my imagination a few moments from 
the pleasures that surround me, to fix it upon objects that are 
still more pleasing, the dear little fire-side at home. My fancy 
draws that harmless group as listening to every line of this with 
great composure. I view those faces with delight, which never 
felt the deforming hand of ambition or distress ! But what- 
ever your happiness may be at home, I am sure it will be some 
addition to it to hear that I am perfectly pleased with my 
situation, and every way happy here. 

" Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to leave the 
kingdom ; the colonel, who professes himself my fidend, takes 
me with him to all companies where he is acquainted, and 
alter my first visit I generally find myself received with 
increased respect upon repeating it. I danced last night 

with Lady G -, and could I forget you know whom, 

I might be perhaps successful. But it is my fate still to 
remember others, wliile I am myself forgotten by most of my 
absent fi*iends, and in this nmnber I fear, Sir, that I mui>t 
consider you; for 1 have long expected the pleasure of a 
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IcU-er from home to no purpose, Olivia, and SopMai too, 
pn>inised to write, but seem to have forgutteu me. Tell 
t!-rni tliey are t^vo arrant little baggagea» and that I am this 
u I 'tuent in a most violent passion with them : yet still, I 
know act how^ though I want to bluster a little, my heart 
is respondent only to softer emotiong* Then teU thera, Sir^ 
tliat after all, I love theni affectionately, and be assured of tuj 
ever mmaining Your dutiful son/' 



•* In all our miseries/* cried I, " what thanks have we not 
k> return, Uiat one at least of our family is exempted from 
what we suffer. Heaven be Ms guard, and keep my boy 
thiiH happy, til be the support of liis widowed motlier, and 
tJie father of these two babes, which is all the patrimony I 
Iran uow befiueatU him* May he keep their innocence &om 
tile temptatiuas of want, and be their conductor in the paths 
of honomr/' I had scarce said these words, when a noise 
like that of a tumult seemed to proceed from the prison 
below : it ilied away soon after, and a clanking of fetters 
was heard along the passage that led to my apartment. The 
keeper of the prison entered, holding a man idl bloody, 
wounded, and flatter ed witli the heaviest irons, I looked 
with compassion on the wretcli as he approached me, but 

witli hijiTor when I found it was my own son, " My 

George 1 My George I imd do 1 behold thoe thus* Wounded I 
Fettertd! Is this tliy happiness! Is this tlie manner yon 
return to me ! O that this sight could break my heart at 
once, and let me die I " — •'' WTiere, Sir, is yuur fortitude ? " 
returned my son, witli an intrepid voice, *" I must suffer^ 
my life is torieited, and let them take it/* ' 

I tried to restrain my passions for a few minutes m sileucc» 

but I thought I sliould have died with the effort "O 

my ho}\ my ha art weeps to behold thee ihns^ and I cannot, 
cannot Jielp it. In tlie moment that I thought thee blestj 
and prayed for thy safety, to behold tbee thus agaiji ! 
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Chained, wounded. And yet the death of the yonthM k 
happy. Bat I am old, a veiy old man, and have liTed to see 
this day. To see my children all untimely falling about me, 
while I eontinae a wretched survivor in the midst of min! 
May all the curses that ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the 
murderer of my children. May he live, like me, to see ** 

** Hold, Sir,'' replied my son, '^ or I shall blush for thee. 
How, Sir, forgetful of your age, your holy calling, thus to 
arrogate the justice of heaven, and fling those curses upward 
that must soon descend to crush thy own grey head with 
destruction ! No, Sir, let it be your care now to fit me for 
that vile death I must shortly sufier, to arm me with hope and 
resolution, to give me courage to drink of that bitterness which 
must shortly be my portion.** 

^ My child, you must not die : I am sure no offence of thine 
can deserve so vile a punishment. My George could never 
be guilty of any crime to make his ancestors ashamed of him/' 

*' Mine^ Sir,** returned my son, '' is, I fear, an unpardonable 
one,' When I received my mother's letter from home, I 
immediately came down, determined to punish the betrayer of 
our honour, and sent him an order to meet me, which he 
answered not in person, but by his dispatching four of his 
domestics to seize me. I wounded one who first assaulted 
me, and I fear desperately; but the rest made me their 
prisoner. The coward is determined to put the law in execu- 
tion a^rainst me ; the proofs are undeniable ; I have sent a 
challenge, and as I am the first transgressor upon the statute, 
I see no hoj>es of pardon. But you have often charmed me 
with your lessons of fortitude, let me now, Sir, find them in 
your example. * 

"And, my sou. you shall find them. I am now raised 
above this world, and all the pleasures it can produce. From 
this moment I break from my heart all the ties that held it 
down to earth, and will prepare to fit us both for eternity. 
Yes, my son, 1 will jK>int out tlie wa\% and my soul shall 
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guide yours in the ascent, for we will take our flight together. 
I now see and am convinced you can expect no pardon here, 
and I can only exhort you to seek it at that greatest tribunal 
where we both shall shortly answer. But let us not be nig- 
gardly in our exhortation, but let all our fellow-prisoners 
have a share; good gaoler, let them be permitted to stand 
here while I attempt to improve them." Thus saying, I 
made an effort to rise from my straw, but wanted strength, 
and was able only to recline against the wall. The prisoners 
assembled themselves according to my directions, for they 
loved to hear my counsel ; my son and his mother supported 
me on either side ; I looked and saw that none were wanting, 
and then addressed them with the following exhortation. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE EQUAL DEALINGS OF PBOVTDEKCE DEMONSTBATEI) WITH BEOABD 
TO THE HAPPY AND THE MISERABLE HEBE BELOW. THAT FBOM 
THE NATUBE OP PLEASUBE AND PAIN, THE WBETOHED MUST BE 
BEFAID THE BALANCE OF THEIB BUFPEBING8 IN THE LIFE HEBE- 
AFTEB. 

"My friends, my children, and fellow-sufferers, when I 
reflect on the distribution of good and evil here below, I 
find that much has been given man to enjoy, yet still more 
to suffer. Though we should examine the whole world, we 
shall not find one man so happy as to have nothing left 
to wish for ; but we daily see thousands who by suicide show 
us they have nothing left to hope. In this life then it 
appears that we cannot be entirely blest, but yet we may be 
completely miserable. 

"Why man should thus feel pain, why our wretchedness 
should be requisite in the formation of universal felicity; 
why, when all other systems are made perfect by the perfection 
of their subordinate parts, the great system should require 
for its perfection parts that are not only subordinate to 
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others, but imperfect in themselves ; these are qnestions thti 
never can be explained, and might be useless if known. On 
this subject Providence has thought fit to elude our curioafy, 
satisfied with granting us motives to consolation, 

** In this situation, man has called in the firiendly assistance 
of philosophy, and heayen, seeing the incapacity of that to 
console him, has given him the aid of religion. The consola- 
tions of philosophy are very amusing, but often fedlacious. It 
tells us that life is filled with comforts, if we will but enjoj 
them; and on the other hand, that though we nnayoidably 
have miseries here, life is short, and they will soon be oyer. 
Thus do these consolations destroy each other ; for if life is 
a place of comfort its shortness must be misery, and if it be 
long our griefs are protracted. Thus philosophy is weak; 
but religion comforts in an higher strain. Man is here, it 
tells us, fitting up his mind, and preparing it for another 
abode. When the good man leaves the body and is all a 
glorious mind, he will find he has been making himself a 
heayen of happiness here, while the wretch that has been 
maimed and contaminated by his vices, shrinks fi*om his body 
with terror, and finds that he has anticipated the yengeance 
of heaven. To religion then we must hold in every circumstance 
of life for our truest comfort ; for if already we are happv, 
it is a pleasure to think that we can make that happiness 
unending; and if we are miserable, it is very consoling to 
tliink that there is a place of rest. Thus to the fortunate 
religion holds out a continuance of bliss, to the wretched a 
change from pain. 

" But though religion is very kind to all men, it has promised 
peculiai- rewards to the unhappy; the sick, the naked, the 
houseless, the heavy-laden, and the prisoner have ever most 
frequent promises in our sacred law. The author of our 
religion eveiy where professes himself the wretch's friend, and 
milike the false ones of this world, bestows all his caresses 
upon the forlorn. The unthinking have censured this as 
partiality, as a preference without merit to deserve it But 
they never reflect, that it is not in the power even of heaven 
itself to make the oflfer of unceasing felicity as great a gift to 
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the iiappy as to the miserable. To the first eternity is but a 
single blessing, since at most it but increases what they already 
possess. To t^e latter it is a double advantage ; far it dimi- 
nisbea their pain here^ and rewards them with heavenly bliss 
hereafter, 

** But Providence is in another respect kinder to the poor 
than the rich ; for as it thus makes the life alter death more 
desirable, so it smoothes the passage there. The wretched 
have had a long familiarity with every face of terror. The man 
of sorrows lays himself quietly down, without possessions to 
regret, and but few ties to stop his departnre : he feeis only 
nature *s pang in the final separation, and this is no way greater 
than he has often fainted under before ; for after a certain 
degree of pain, every new breach that death opens in the 
constitution, nature kindly covers with insenaihihty. 

** Thus Providence has given the wretched two advantages 
over the happy in tliis life^ greater felicity in dying, and in 
heaven all that superiority of pleasure which arises from con- 
trasted enjoyment. And this superiority, my friends, ia no 
small advantage, and seems to be one of the pleasures of the 
poor man in the parable ; for though he was already in heaven^ 
and felt all the raptures it could give, yet it was mentioned as 
an addition to his happiness, that be bad once been wretched, 
and now was comf oiled ; that he had known what it was to be 
umerable, and now felt what it was to be happy. 

'* Thus, my fiiends, you see religion does what philosophy 
could never do : it shows the equal dealings of heaven to the 
happy and tlie unhappy, and levels all himian enjoyments to 
nearly the same standard. It gives to both rich and poor the 
same happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after it ; 
but if the rich have the advantage of enjoying pleasure here, 
the poor have the endless satisfaction of knowing what it was 
onee to be miserable, when crowned with endless felicity here* 
after ; and even though tliis should be called a small advantage, 
yet being an eternal one^ it must make up by duration what 
llie temporal happiness of the great may have exceeded by 
intense ness. 

" These aie tlierefore the coitioktions which the wn-Uhcd 
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hare pecoliar to themselves, and in which they are above the 
rest of mankind; in other respects they are below them. 
They who would know the miseries of the poor, mnst see life 
and endure it. To declaim on the temporal advantages they 
enjoy, is only repeating what none either believe or practise. 
The men who have the necessaries of living are not poor, and 
they who want them must be miserable. Yes, my friends, we 
must be miserable. No vain efforts of a refined imagination 
can soothe the wants of nature, can give elastic sweetness to 
the dank vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the throbbings of a 
broken heart Let the philosopher from his couch of softness 
tell us that we can resist all these. Alas ! the effort by which 
we resist them is still the greatest pain ! Death is slight, and 
any man may sustain it ; but torments are dreadful, and these 
no man can endure. 

''To us then, my friends, the promises of happiness in 
heaven should be peculiarly dear ; for if our reward be in this 
life alone, we are then indeed of all men the most miserable. 
When I look round these gloomy walls, made to terrify, as 
well as to confine us ; this light that only serves to show the 
horrors of the place, those shackles that tyranny has imposed, 
or crime made necessary; when I survey these emaciated 
looks, and hear those groans, O ! my friends, what a glorious 
exchange would heaven be for these. To fly through regious 
unconfined as air, to bask in the sunshine of eternal bhss, to 
carol over endless hymns of praise, to have no master to 
threaten or insult us, but the form of Goodness himself for 
ever in our eyes ; when I think of these things, death becomes 
the messenger of very glad tidings; when I think of these 
things, his sharpest arrow becomes the staff of my support ; 
when I think of these things, what is there in life worth 
having; when I think of these things, what is there that 
should not be spumed away : kings in their palaces should 
groan for such advantages ; but we, humbled as we are, should 
yearn for them. 

" And shall these things be ours ? Ours they will certainly 
be if we but try for them ; and what is a comfort, we are shut 
out from many temptations that would retard our pursuit. 
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Only kt us try for them and they will certainly be oure, and 
what is still a comfort, shortly too ; for if we look back on a 
past life it appears but a very short span, and whateyer we 
may thiiik of the rest of life, it will yet be found of less 
duration ; as we grow older the days seem to grow shorter, 
imd our intimacy with time ever lessens tiie perception of his 
stay. Then let us take comfort now, for we shall soon be at 
our journey's end ; we shall soon lay doT^n the heavy burthen 
laid by heaven upon us ; and though deaUi, the only friend of 
the ^Tetched, for a little while mocks the weary traveller with 
the view, and like his horizon still flies before him ; yet the 
timo will certainly and shortly come when we shall cease from 
our toil ; when the luxuriant great ones of tlie world shall no 
more tread us to the earth ; when we shall think with pleasttre 
on our sufferings below ; when we shall be surrounded with all 
cor friends, or such as deserved our friendship ; when our bliss 
ahall be onntterable, and still to crown all^ unending/' 



CHAPTER XXX. 



flAPPIXE raOSPHCTS BEOIIT to APPIAB* 1*ET Ct Bl INFLEXIBLE, 
JJTD FOBTtTKB WILL AT LAST OHAJTOB IK OtFB PATOUfi. 

When 1 had thus finished, and my audience was retired, the 
gaoler, who was one of the most humane of his profession, 
hoped I would not be displeased as what he did was but his 
duty, observing that he must be obliged to renioye my son into 
a stronger cell, but that he should be permitted to visit me 
erery morning, I thanked him for his clemency, and grasping 
my boy*s hand bade him farewell, and be mindful of the great 
duty Uiat was before liim. 

I ag^iin therefore laid me down, and one of my Etile ones 
gat by my bedside reading, when Mr, Jenkinson entering, 
informed me that there was news of my daughter ; for that she 
waa seen by a person about two hours before In a strange 
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gentleman's company, and that they had stopt at a nei^- 
bouring village for refreshment, and seemed as if returning to 
town. He had scarcely delivered this news, when the gaoler 
came with looks of haste and pleasure to inform me that my 
daughter was found. Moses came running in a moment after, 
crying out that his sister Sophy was below, and coming up 
with our old friend Mr. Burchell. 

Just as he delivered this news my dearest girl entered, and 
with looks almost wild with pleasure, ran to kiss me in a 
transport of affection. Her mother's tears and silence also 
showed her pleasure. — " Here, papa," cried the charming girl, 
" here is the brave man to whom I owe my delivery ; to this 
gentleman's intrepidity I am indebted for my happiness and 

safety " A kiss from Mr. Burchell, whose pleasure seemed 

even greater than hers, interrupted what she was going to add. 

" Ab, Mr. Burchell," cried I, ** this is but a wretched 
habitation you now find us in ; and we are now very different 
from what you last saw us. You were ever our friend : we 
have long discovered our errors with regard to you, and 
repented of our ingratitude. After the vile usage you then 
received at my hands, I am almost ashamed to behold your 
face ; yet I hope you'll forgive me, as I was deceived by a base 
imgenerous wretch, who imder the mask of friendship has 
undone me." 

"It is impossible," cried Mr. Burchell, "that I should 
forgive you, as you never deserved my resentment. I partly 
saw your delusion then, and as it was out of my power to 
restrain, I could only pity it ! " 

" It was ever my conjecture," cried I, " that your mind was 
noble ; but now I find it so. But tell me, my dear child, how 
hast thou been relieved, or who the ruffians were who carried 
thee away ? " 

" Indeed, sir," replied she, " as to the villain who carried me 
off I am yet ignorant. For as my mamma and I were walking 
out, he came behind us, and almost before I could call for 
help, forced me into the post-chaise, and in an instant the 
horses drove away. I met several on the road, to whom I 
cried out for assistance, but they disregarded my entreaties. 
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In the mean time the ruffian Mm self used every art to Muder 
nie from crying out : lie flattercnl and threatened by turns, and 
8Wf)re that if I continued but sOentp he intended no harm. In 
the mean time I had broken the canvas that he had drawn up, 
«nd whom should I perceive at some distance but your old 
friend Mr. Burchell, walking along with his usual fiwiltneas, 
with the great stick for which we used so much to ridicule him. 
As soon as we came within hearing, I called out to him by 
name and entreated his help, I repeated my exclamation 
several times, upon which, with a very loud voice, he bid the 
postilion stop ; but the boy took no notice, but drove on with 
still greater speed. I now thought he could never overtake 
OS, when in less than a minute I saw Mr, Burchell come 
muning up by the side of the horses, and with one blow 
kn^'ck the postilion to tlie ground* The horses when he was 
fallen soon stopped of themselves^ and the ruffian stepping out 
with oaths and menaces drew his sword, and ordered him at 
bis peril to retire ; but Mr. Burchell running up shivered his 
swfird to pieces, and then pursued him for near a quarter of a 
niile ; but he made his escape. I was at this time come out 
mj'self, willing to assist my deliverer ; but he soon returned tfj 
me in triumph* The postilion, who was recovered, was going 
to make his escape too ; but Mr. Borchell ordered him at Ins 
peril to mount again and drive back to town. Finding it 
itnposBible to resist, he reluctantly complied^ though the 
woimd he had received seemed to me at least to be dangerous. 
He continued to complain of the pain as we drove along, so 
that he at last excited Rlr. Burchell*s compassion, who at my 
request excliangcd him for another at an inn where we called 
on our return." 

** Welcome, tlien,*' cried I, *' my child, and thou her gallant 
deliverer, a tliousand welcomes. Though our cheer is but 
wretched, yet our hearts are ready to receive you. And now, 
Jlr. Burebell, as you have delivered my girl, if yon thbik her 
a recompense she is yours ; if you can stoop to an aUiance 
with a family so poor as mine, take her, obtain her consent, as 
I know you have her heart, and you have mine* And let me 
tell yoU| Sir, Uiat I give you no small treasure ; she haa bean 
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celebrated for beauty it is tnie, but that is not my meanmg, I 
give you up a treasure in her mind." 

"But I suppose, Sir," cried Mr. Burchell, "that yoa ut 
apprised of my circumstances, and of my incapacity to support 
her as she deserves ? " 

" If your present objection," replied I, " be meant as an 
evasion of my offer, I desist ; but I know no man so worthy to 
deserve her as you ; and if I could give her thousands, and 
thousands sought her from me, yet my honest brave Burchell 
should be my dearest choice." 

To all this his silence alone seemed to give a mortifying 
refusal, and without the least reply to my offer, he demanded it 
he could not be furnished with refreshments from the next inn, 
to which being answered in the affirmative, he ordered them to 
send in the best dinner that could be provided upon such short 
notice. He bespoke also a dozen of their best wine, and some 
cordials for me. Adding with a smile, that he would stretch a 
little for once, and though in a prison, asserted he was never 
better disposed to be merry. The waiter soon made his 
appearance with preparations for dinner, a table was lent ns 
by the gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous, the wine was 
disposed in order, and two very well-dressed dishes were 
brought in. 

My daughter had not yet heard of her poor brother's melan- 
choly situation, and we all seemed unwilling to damp her 
cheerfulness by the relation. But it was in vain that 1 
attempted to appear cheerful, the circumstances of my unfor- 
tunate son broke through all efforts to dissemble ; so that I 
was at last obliged to damp our mirth by relating his misfor- 
tunes, and wishing that he might be permitted to share with us 
in this little interval of satisfaction. After my guests were 
recovered from the consternation my accoimt had produced, 1 
requested also that Mr. Jenkinson, a fellow prisoner, might be 
admitted, and the gaoler granted my request with an air of 
unusual submission. The clanking of my son's irons was no 
sooner heard along the passage, than his sister ran impatiently 
to Dieet him ; while Mr. Burchell, in the meantime, asked me 
if my son's name were George, to which replying in the 
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affirmative, he stJU ccmtinuetl silent. As soon its my boj 

ntered the room I could perceive he regarded Mr, BurcheE 

th a look of astonishment and rovei*eiice, " Come oiit'* cried 

*' my son, though ive are fallen very low, yet Providence has 

en [»leused to grant us some sniall relasfttion from pain. 

hy sister is restored to us, and there is her deliverer : to that 

rave man it is that I am indebted for yet having a daughter ; 

give him, ray boy, the band of friendship, he deserves our 

iHronnest gratitude," 

My son seemed all this whUe regardless of what I said, and 
stEl continued fixed at a respectful distance * — *' My dear 
brother," cried his sister, '^^whj" dan*t you thank my good 
deliverer ? the brave should ever love each other.*' 

He still continued his silence and astonishment^ tiU our 
guest at last perceived himself to be known, and assuming all 
bif^ native dignity, desired my son to come forward* Never 
fore had I seen anything so truly majestic as the air he 
nmed upon this occasion. The greatest object in the uni- 
crse, says a cerUiiu philosopher, is a good man struggling with 
^versity ; yet there is still a greater, which is ^e good man 
that comes to relieve it. After he had regarded my son for 
ftome time with a superior air, " I again find," said he, 
"nntinnkiiig boy, that the same crime*' — But here he wi 
interrupted by one of the gaoler's servants, who came to inform 
us tliat a person of distinction, who had driven into town with 
n chariot and several attendants, sent his respects to the 
gentleman that was with us, and begged to know when he 
should tliink proper to be waited upon.^ — ** Bid the fellow wait,'* 
cried our gnest^ ** till I shall have leisure to receive liim j ** and 
then turning to my son,** "I again find. Sir,'* proceeded he, 
** that you arc guilty of the same offence, for which you once 
bad my reproof, and for which the law is now preparing ita 
justest punishments. You imagine, perhaps, that a contempt 
for your own lUe gives you a right to take that of another : 
but where, 8iri is the difference between a dueUist who basKards 
a life of no value, and the 'murderer who acts with greater 
security ? Is it any diminution of the gamester's fraud when 
he alleges that he has staked a count^jr ? *' 
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" Alas, Sir," cried I, " whoever you are, pity the pocMr iiii»- 
guided creature ; for what he has done was in obedience to t 
deluded mother, who in the bitterness of her resentment 
required him upon her blessing to avenge her quarreL Here, 
Sir, is the letter, which will serve to convince yon of her 
imprudence and diminish his guilt.** 

He took the letter and hastily read it over. '* This," says he, 
" though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his fieuilt, 
as induces me to forgive him. And now. Sir," continued he, 
kindly taking my son by the hand, " I see you are surprised at 
finding me here ; but I have often visited prisons upon occa- 
sions less interesting. I am now come to see justice done a 
worthy man, for whom I have the most sincere esteem. I have 
long been a disguised spectator of thy father's benevolence. 
I have at his little dwelling enjoyed respect uncontaminated 
by flattery, and have received that happiness that courts could 
not give, from the amusing simplicity round his fire-side. My 
nephew has been apprised of my intentions of coming here, 
and I find is arrived ; it would be wronging him and you to 
condemn him without examination : if there be injury there 
shall be redress ; and this I may say without boasting, that 
none have ever taxed the injustice of Sir William Thom- 
hill." 

We now found the personage whom we had so long enter- 
tained as an harmless amusing companion was no other than 
the celebrated Sir William Thomhill, to whose virtues and 
singularities scarce any were strangers. The poor Mr. 
BurcLell was in reality a man of large fortune and great inte- 
rest, to whom senates listened \vith applause, and whom party 
heard with conviction ; who was the friend of his coimtr}' but 
loyal to his king. My poor wife recollecting her former 
familiarity, seemed to shrink witli apprehension ; but Sophia, 
who a few moments before thought him her own, now percei>'ing 
the immense distance to which he was removed by fortune, was 
imable to conceal her tears. 

" Ah, Sir," cried my wife, with a piteous aspect, " how is it 
possible that I can ever have your forgiveness ? The slights 
you received from me the last time I had the honour of seeing 
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you at our house, ^nd the jokes wWch I audaciously thj'ew 
out, these jokes. Sir, I fear can never be Ibrgiven*" 

** My dear good lady," returned he with a smile, " if you had 
your joke I had my answer : 111 leave it to all the company if 
mine were not as good as yours. To say the truth, I know 
BobfHly whom I am disposed to be angry with at present but 
the fellow who so Mghted my little gii*l here. I had not even 
time to examiiie the niscal s person so as to describe him in 
an advertisement* Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, whether 
you should know biiu again ? ** 

" Indeed, Sir/* replied she, ** I can't be positive ; yet now I 
recollect he had a large mark over one of his eyebrows,** ** I 
ask pardon, Madam/* interrupted Jenkinson, who vrvi& by, *' hut 
be so good as to inform me if the feOow wore his own red 
hair?*'^ — ^*'Ye9, I think so," cried Sophia. — ^"^^d did your 
honour," continued he» turning to Sir William,. " observe the 
length of his legs 2 '* — " I can*t be sm*e of theb- length," cried 
the Barouet, '* but I am convinced of their swiftness ; for he 
outran me, which is what 1 thought few men in the kingdom 
eotild have done/*^ — ** Please your honour/* cried Jenkinson, 
" I know the man : it is ceilainly the same ; the best iiinncr in 
England ; he has beaten Pinwire of Newcastle, Timothy Baxter 
is his namct I know him perfectly, and the very place of his 
retreat this moment. If your honour will bid Mr, Gaoler let 
two of his men go with me, 1*11 engage to produce him li3 you 
in an hour at farthest;*' Upon this tlie gaoler was called, who 
instantly appearing. Sir Wilham demanded if he knew him. 
** Yes, please your honour/* replied the gaoler, ** I know Sir 
William Thomhill well, and everybody Uiat knows any thbg of 

him will desire to know more of him; ' *' WeU, then,'* said 

the Baronet, ** my request is, that you will permit this man 
and two of yomr servants to go upon a message by my authority, 
and as I am in the commission of the peace, I undertakt? to 

tectire you/' *' Your promise is sufficient,** replied the otlier, 

" and you may at a minute's warning send them over Enghind 
whenever your honour tliinks fit." 

In pursuance of the gaoler's comphance, Jenkinson was dis- 
patched in search of Timothy Baxter, whilo we were amused 

a 2 
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with the assiduity of our youngest boy Bill, who had just come 
iu and climbed up to Sir William's neck in order to kiss hbiL 
His mother was immediately going to chastise his familiarity, 
but the worthy man prevented her ; and taking the child, all 
ragged as he was, upon his knee, "' What Bill, you chubby 
rogue," cried he, " do you remember your old firiend BurcheU ; 
and Dick too, my honest veteran, are you here, you shall find I 
have not forgot you." So saying, he gave each a large piece of 
gingerbread, which the poor fellows eat very heartily, as they 
had got that morning but a very scanty breakfast. 

We now sate down to dinner, which was almost cold ; but 
previously, my arm still continuing painful. Sir William wrote 
a prescription, for he had made the study of physic his 
amusement, and was more than moderately skilled in the 
profession : this being sent to an apothecary who lived in the 
place, my arm was dressed, and I found almost instantaneous 
relief. We were waited upon at dinner by the gaoler himsdfi 
who was willing to do our guest all the honour in his power. 
But before we had well dined, another message was brought 
from his nephew, desiring permission to appear, in order 
to vindicate his innocence and honour; with which request 
the Baronet complied and desired Mr. Thomhill to be 
introduced. 



CHAFrER XXXI. 



FOBMEB BENEVOLENCE NOW BEPAID WITH UNEXPECTED INTEBE8T. 

Mr. Thornhill made his appearance with a smile, wliich he 
seldom wanted, and was going to embrace his uncle, which the 
other repulsed with an air of disdain. " No fawning, Sir, at 
present," cried the Baronet, with a look of severity, " the only 
way to my heart is by the road of honour ; but here I only see 
complicated instances of falsehood, cowardice, and oppression. 
How is it, Sir, that this poor man, for whom I know you pro- 
fessed a friendship, is used thus hardly ? His daughter vilely 
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seduced as a reeompense for Ms liosj>itality, and he him self 
tJirawii into a prison, perhaps but for resenting the insult ? 
His son too, whom you feared to face as a in an " 

" Is it possible, Sir/* interrupted his nephew, " that my 
tincle could object that as a crime, which his repeated instruc- 
tions alone have persuaded me to avoid ? '* 

" Your rebuke," cried Sir Williamj '* is just ; you have acted 
in this instance prudently and well, though not qiiite as your 
father would have done ; my brother indeed was tlie soul of 
honour ; but thou — yes, you have acted in this instance perfectly 
right, and it has my warmest approbation/' 

*'And I hope/' said his nephew, " that the rest of my conduct 
wnll not be found to deserve censure. I appeared, Sir, with 
lliis gentleman's daughter at some places of public amusement ; 
thus what was levity, scandal called by a harslier name, and it 
was reported that I had debauched her. I waited on her 
father in person, williBg to clear the thing to his satisfaction, 
and he received me only with insult and abuse. As for the 
rest, with regard to his being here, my attorney and steward 
can best inform you, as I commit the management of business 
entirely to them. If he has contracted debts and is imwilling 
or even unable to pay them, it is their business to proceed in 
this manlier, and I see no hardship or injustice in pursuing the 
most legtd means of redress/* 

** If this,** cried Sir William, *' be as you have stated it, 
there is nothing unpardonable in your offence; and though 
your conduct might have been more generous in not suffering , 
tliis gentleman to be oppressed by subordinate tjTanny, yet it 
has been at least equitable/' 

•* He cannot contradict a single particular/' replied the 
*Sqnire, ** I defy him to do so, and several of my sen^ants are 
ready to attest what I say. Thus Sir/* continued he, finding ] 
tliat I was silent, for in fact T couhl not contradict him» ** thus 
Sir, my own innocence is vindicated ; but though at your 
intreaty I am ready to forgive this gentleman every tjtber 
offence, yet his attempts to lessen me in your esteem, eatcite a 
resentment that 1 cannot govern. And tbis too at a time 
when his son wa^ actually preparing to take away my life ; 
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this, I say, was such guilt, that I am determined to let the kw 
take itd course. I have here the challenge that was sent me, 
and two witnesses to prove it ; one of my servants has been 
woimded dangerously, and even though my uncle himself should 
dissuade me, which I know he will not, yet I will see pubhe 
justice done and he shall suffer for it." 

"Thou monster,"" cried my wife, "hast thou not had 
vengeance enough already, but must my poor boy feel thy 
cruelty ? I hope that good Sir William will protect us, for my 
son is as innocent as a child ; I am sure he is, and never did 
harm to man." 

"Madam," replied the good man, "your wishes for his 
safety are not greater than mine ; but I am sorry to find his 
guilt too plain ; and if my nephew persists " — But the 
appearance of Jenkinson and the gaoler's two servants now 
called off our attention, who entered, bawling in a tail man 
very genteelly drest, and answering the description already 
given of the. ru£&an who had carried off my daughter-^ — 
" Here," cried Jenkinson, pulling him in, " here we have 
him ; and if ever there was a candidate for Tyburn this is 
one." 

The moment Mr Thomhill perceived the prisoner, and 
Jenkinson who had him in custody, he seemed to shrink back 
with terror. His face became pale with conscious guilt, and 
he would have withdrawn ; but Jenkinson, who perceived his 

design, stopt him. **What, 'Squire," cried he, "are you 

ashamed of your two old acquaintances, Jenkinson and Baxter ? 
but tliis is the way that all great men forget their fiiends, 
though I am resolved we wiU not forget you. Our prisoner, 
please your honour," continued he, turning to Sir William, " has 
already confessed all. This is the gentleman reported to be so 
dangerously wounded ; he declares that it was Mr. Thomhill 
who first put him upon tliis affair, that he gave him the clothes 
he now wears to appear like a gentleman, and furnished him 
with the post-chaise. The plan was laid between them that he 
should carry off the young lady to a place of safety, and that 
there he should threaten and terrify her ; but Mr. Thomhill 
was to come in in the mean time, as if by accident, to her 
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fescue, and tl^mt they ehould fight awJiile, and then he was to 
run off, hy which Mr. Thomhill would liave the hetter oppor- 
tunity of gaining her affections himself under the character of 
iier def^ender/* 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been frequently ^ 
worn hj his nephew, and all tlie rest tlie prisoner himself 
confirmed by a more circorastantial account ; concluding, that 
Mr* Thtirnhill had often declared to him that he was in love 
with boUi sibtere at the same time, 

** Heavens l " cried Sir William, " what a viper have I been 
fostering in my bosom 1 And so fond of public jastice too 
as he seemed to be. But be shall have it; secure him, 
Mr, Gaoler — ^yet hold, I fear there is not legal evidence to 
detain him.** 

Upon this, Mr, Thornhill, with the utmost humility^ intreated 
that two such abandoned wretches might not be admitted as 
evidences against him, but that his servants should be 

examined* ^" Yarn" servants i " replied Sir William, ** wretch, 

call them yours no longer ; but come, let us hear what those 
fellows have to say, let his butler be called-'* 

When the butler was introduced, he soon perceived by his 
former master s looks that all liis power was now over. " TeE 
me,'* cried Sir William stcrnlj, '*have you ever seen your 
master and that fellow drest up in his clothes in company 
together ? " " Yes, please your honour," cried the butler, *' a 
thousand times : he was the man that always brought him his 
ladies." — '* How/* interrupted young Mr, Thonihill, ** this to my 

face ! " " Yes," replied tlie butler, ** or to any man s face. 

To teU you a truth, Master Thornhill, I never either loved you 
or liked you, and I don*t care if I tell you now a piece of my 

mind."^ ** Now Hi en,*' cried Jen kin son, " tell liis honour 

whether you know anything of me/' *' I can't say,*' replied 

the butlt*r, *' that I know much good of you. The night that 
gentleman's daughter was deluded to om* house, you were one 

of them/' ** So then/' cried Sir William, ** I find you have 

brought a very fine witness to prove your innocence : tliou stain 
to humanity ! to associate witli such wretches V (But con* 
tinuiug his examination) *' You tell me, Mr. Butler, Uiat this 
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was the person who brought him this old gentleman's daii^iterr 
— ^"No, please your honour," replied the butler, "he did not 
bring her, for the 'Squire himself undertook that busness; 
but he brought the priest that pretended to marry them." — " It 
is but too true,*' cried Jenkinson, " I cannot deny it, that was 
the employment assigned me, and I confess it to my confusion.'* 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed the Baronet, " how every new 
discovery of his villainy alarms me. All his guilt is now too 
plain, and I find his prosecution was dictated by tyranny, 
cowardice, and revenge. At my request, Mr. Gaoler, set this 
young officer now your prisoner free, and trust to me for the 
consequences. I'll make it my business to set the affiEur in a 
proper hght to my friend the magistrate who has committed 
him. But where is the unfortunate young lady herself? let 
her appear to confront this wretch ; I long to know by what arts 
he has seduced her. Intreat her to come in. Where is she ? " 

'' Ah, Sir," said I, " that question stings me to the heart : I 

i^as once indeed happy in a daughter, but her miseries " 

Another interruption here prevented me ; for who should make 
her appearance but Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was next day 
to have been married to Mr. Thomhill. Nothing could equal 
her surprise at seeing Sir AVilliam and his nephew here before 
her ; for her arrival was quite accidentaL It happened that 
she and the old gentleman her father were passing through the 
town on their way to her aunt's, who had insisted that her 
nuptials with Mr. Tliornhill should be consummated at her 
house ; but stopping for refreshment, they put up at an inn at 
the other end of Uie town. It was there from the window that 
the young lady happened to observe one of my little boys 
plaWng in the street, and instantly sending a footman to bring 
the child to her, she learnt from liim some account of our 
misfortunes ; but was still kept ignorant of young Mr. 
Thomhill's being the cause. Though her father made several 
remonstrances on the impropriety of going to a prison to visit 
us, yet they were ineffectual ; she desired the child to conduct 
her, which he did, and it was thus she surprised us at a jimcture 
so unexpected. 

Nor can I go on, without a reflection on those accidental 
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maetmp, which» thougb tliej Imppen every day, seldom excite 
our surprise but upon some extrnortliiiary occasion* To what 
tt fortuitous occurrence do we not owe every pleasm*e and 
coiiTenience of oiir lives. How many seeming ftccidents must 
unite before we can be clothed or fed. The peasant must be 
disposed to labour^ the shower must fail, the wind fill the 
mercb^t's sail, or numbers must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some moments, wlule my 
charming pupil, which was the name I generally gave tliis 
young lady, united in her looks compassion and astonishment, 
which gave new finishings to her beauty* " Indeed, my dear 
Mr- Thombill/' cried she to the * Squire, who she supposed was 
Clime here to succour and not to oppress us, **I take it a little 
unkindly that you should come here without me, or never 
infonu me of the situation of a family so dear to us both : you 
know I should take as much pleasure in coatributuig to the 
relief of my reverend old master here, whom I shall ever, 
esteem, as you can. But I find that, like your uncle, you take 
pleasure in doing good in secret." 

'* lie find pleasure in doing good!" cried Sir William, 
interrupting her. " No, my dear, his pleasures are as base as 
he is* You see in Mm, madam, as complete a viUaiu as ever 
disgraced humanity, A wretch, who after having deluded this 
poor man s daughter, after plotting against the innocence of 
her sister, has thrown the father into prison, and the eldest son 
into fetters, because he bad courage to face his betrayer. And 
give me leave, madam, now to congratulate you upon an escape 
from the embraces of such a monster/' 

*'0 goodness," cried the lovely girl, **how have I been 
deceived! Mr. Thomhill informed me for certain that thitv 
gentleman's eldest son, Captain Primrose, was gone off iu 
America with liis new-mai*ried lady,'* 

*' My sweetest miss," cried my wife, " h© has told you 
nothing but falsehoods. My son George never left the king- 
dom, nor never was married* Though you have forsaken himi 
he has always loved you too well to think of any body else ; 
and I liave heard him say he would die a bachelor for your 
sake,** She then proceeded to expatiate upon the siucerity of 
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her son*s passion, she set his duel with Mr. ThomhiU ia a 
proper light, from thence she made a rapid digression to the 
*Sqiiire*s debancheries, his pretended marriages, and eaded 
with a most insulting picture of his cowardice. 

" Good hearen ! " cried Miss WiLmot, ** how very near ha?* 
I been to the brink of ruin ! But how great is my pleasure 
to have escaped it! Ten thousand falsehoods has tiiis 
gentleman told me ! He had at last art enough to persuade 
me that my promise to the only man I esteemed was no longer 
binding, since he had been unfaithfuL By his fiEdsehoods I 
was taught to detlest one equally brave and generous !'* 

But by this time my son was freed from the incumbrances 
of justice, as the person supposed to be wounded was detected 
to be an impostor. Mr. Jenkinson also, who had acted as his 
valet de chambre, had dressed up his hair, and furnished him 
with whatever was necessary to make a genteel appearance. 
He now therefore entered, handsomely drest in his regimentals, 
and, without vanity (for I am above it), he appeared as hand- 
some a fellow as ever wore a military dress. As he entered, 
he made Miss Wilmot a modest and distant bow, for he was 
not as yet acquainted with the change which the eloquence of 
his mother had wrought in his favour. But no decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to be 
forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all contributed to discover the 
real sensations of her heart for having forgotten her former 
promise, and having suffered herself to be deluded by an 
impostor. My son appeared amazed at her condescension, and 
could scarce believe it real. — " Sure, madam," cried he, 
*' this is but delusion ! I can never have merited this ! To be 
blessed thus is to be too happy." — " No, Sir," replied she, " I 
have been deceived, basely deceived, else nothing could ever 
have made me unjust to my promise. You know my friend- 
ship, you have long known it ; but forget what I have done, 
and as you once had my warmest vows of constancy, you shall 
now have them repeated ; and be assured that if your Arabella 
cannot be yours, she shall never be another's." — " And no 
other's you shall be," cried Sir William, "if I have any 
influence with your father." 
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This hint was sufficient for my Bon Moses, who immediately 
flew to the inn where the old gentleman was, to inform hiin of 
every cireunistimce that had liappt^ned. Bnt in the meantime 
the 'Squire perceiving that he was on every side tin done, now 
^ding that no hopes were left from flattery or dissimulation, 
concluded that his wisest way would be to turn and face his 
pursuers » Thus laying aside all shame, he appeared the open 
hardy villain, ** I find then," cried he, ** that I am to expect 
no justice here ; but I am resolved it shall be done me. ¥ou 
shall Icnow, Sir,'* turning to Sir Williamj " I nm no longer a 
poor dependant upon your favom'S. I seom them. Nothing 
can keep jMiss Wilmut's fortune from me, which, I thank her 
father s assiduity, is pretty large. The articles and a bond for 
her fortune are signed, and safe in my possession. It was her 
fortune, not her person, that induced me to wish for this 
match ; and possessed of the one, let who will take the other." 

This was an alarming blow; Sir William was sensible of 
the justice of his claims, for he had been instrumental in 
drawing up the marriage articles himself. Mii^s Wilmotj^ there- 
fore, perceiving that her fortune was irretrievably lost, turning 
to my son, she asked if the loss of fortune could lessen her 
value to him, ** Though fortune,*' said she, " is out of my 
power, at least I have my hand to give." 

*' And that, madam,'' cried her real lover, " was indeed all 
tliat yon ever had to give; at least all that I ever thought 
worth the acceptance* And I now protest, ray Arabella, by all 
that's happy, your want of fortune this moment increases 
my pleasure, as it serves to convince my sweet girl of my 
sincerity/* 

Mr- Wilmot now entering, he seemed not a little pleased at 
the danger his daughter had just escape<l, and reailily consented 
to a dissolution of the match. But finding that her f<»rtune, 
wluch vvas secured to Mr* Thomhill by bond, woiUd nut be 
given up, nothing could exceed Ins disappoiutment. He now 
saw tliat his money must all go to enrich one who hi\d do 
fortune of his own* He could bear his being a rascal ; but to 
want an equivalent to his daughter s fortune was wormwood. 
H^ sat therefore for some minutes employed in Hie most morti- 
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fying speculations, till Sir William attempted to lessen his 
anxiety. — " I must confess, Sir," cried he, " that your present 
disappointment does not entirely displease me. Your immode- 
rate passion for wealth is now justly punished. But though 
the young lady cannot be rich, she has still a competence 
sufficient to give content. Here you see an honest young 
soldier, who is willing to take her without fortune ; they hare 
long loved each other, and for the friendship I bear his fiither, 
my interest shall not be wanting in his promotion. Lieave then 
that ambition which disappoints you, and for once admit that 
happiness which courts your acceptance." 

" Sir William," replied the old gentleman, " be assured I 
never yet forced her inclinations, nor will I now. If she still 
continues to love this young gentleman, let her have him with 
all my heart. There is still, thank heaven, some fortune left, 
and your promise will make it something more. Only let my 
old friend here (meaning me) give me a promise of settling six 
thousand pounds upon my girl, if ever he should come to his 
iortime, and I am ready this night to be the first to join them 
together." 

As it now remained with me to make the young couple 
happy, I readily gave a promise of making the settlement he 
required, which, to one who had such little expectations as I, 
was no great favour. We had now therefore tlie satisfaction 
of seeing them fly into each other's arms in a transport. 
** After all my misfortunes/' cried my son George, " to be thus 
rewarded ! Sure this is more than I could ever have presumed 
to hope for. To be possessed of all that's good, and after 
such an interval of pain ! My wannest wishes could never rise 
so high ! " 

" Yes, my George," returned his lovely bride, ** now let tlie 
wretch take my fortime ; since you are happy without it, so am 
I. O what an exchange have I made from the basest of men 
to the dearest, best ! Let him enjoy our fortune, I can now be 
happy even in indigence." — "And I promise you," cried tiie 
'Squire, with a malicious grin, " that I shall be very happv 
with what you despise." — ** Hold, hold, Sir," cried Jeiikinson, 
** there are two words to that bargain. As for that lady's 
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fattune^ Sir, you shall never touch a single stiver of it. Pray 
your lioti4)ur/' coutiuued he to Sir William, ** can the 'Squire 
hw^'i* this lady & ibrtuue if he be married to another ? ** — "* How 
Cull you make such a simple demand ? " replied the Baronet, 
** undoubtedly he cannot/ '—'* 1 am sorry for thiit,** cried Jen- 
kinson ; '* for as this gentleman and X have been old fellow 
iiX)orter«, I have a friendship for him. But I must declare, 
well as I love him, that hia contract is not wortli a tobacco- 
stopper, for he is married already."—** You lie, like a rascal/* 
returned the 'Squire, who seemed roused hy this insult ; "1 
never was legally married to any woman." 

** Indeed, begging your honour's paixlon,*' replied Uie other, 
** you were ; and I hope you will show a proper return of 
friendship to your own honest Jeukinson, who brings you a 
wit'e, and if the company restrains their curiosity a few 

minutes, tliey shall see her," So sayingi he went off with 

his usual celerity, and left us all unable to form any probable 

conjecture as to his desi^* ** Aye let him go/* cried the 

*Squire ; ** whatever else I may have done I defy him there, 
I am too old now to be frightened with squibs/' 

'* I am surjjriscd/* said the Baronet, ** what the fellow can 

intend by this. Some low piece of humour, I suppose ! " 

" Perhaps, Sir/' replied I, ** he may have a more serious 
meaning. For when we reflect on the various schemes this 
gentleman has laid to seduce innocence, perhaps gome one 
more artful than the rest has been found able to deceive him. 
WTien we conBider wliat numbers he has niinedi how many 
parents now feel with anguish the infamy and the contamina- 
tion which he has brought into their families, it would not 

surprise me if some one of them Amazement ! Do i see 

my lost daughter t Do I hold her ! It is, it is my hfe, my 
happiness. I thought thee lost, my Olivia, yet stiU I hold 
thee — ^and still thou ehalt live to bkss me/- The warmest 
transports of tlie fondest lover were not greater than mine 
when 1 saw Mm introduce my child, and held my daughter in 
my arms» whose silence only spoke her raptures. 

** And art thou returned to me^ my dtu^hng," cried I, "to be 
my comfoi-t in age ! " ** That she is/* cried Jenkinson, 
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*^ and make much of her, for she is your own honoiirable ehHd, 
and as honest a woman as any in the whole roomy let the other 
be who she wilL And as for yon, 'Squire, as sure as yoa 
stand there, this young lady is your lawful wedded wife. And 
to convince you that I speak nothing but truth, here is the 

license by which you were married together." So sajiD^ 

he put the license into . the BaroneCa hands, who read it, and 
found it perfect in every respect. **And now, gentlemen,** 
continued he, **: I find you are surprised at all this ; but a few 
words will explain the difficulty. That there 'Squire of 
renown, for whom I have a great friendship, but tiiat's between 
ourselves, has often employed me in doing odd little things tar 
him. Among the rest, he commissioned me to procure hini 
a false license and a false priest, in order to deceive this young 
lady. But as I was very much his friend, what did I do but 
went and got a true license and a true priest, and married 
them both as fast as the cloth could make them. Perhaps 
you'll think it was generosity that made me do all this. But 
no. To my shame I confess it, my only design was to keep 
the license and let the 'Squire know that I could prove it upon 
him whenever I thought proper, and so make him come down 
whenever I wanted money." A burst of pleasure now seemed 
to fill the whole apartment; our joy reached even to the 
common room, where the prisoners themselves sympathised, 

And shook their chains 

In transport and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and even Olivia's 
cheek seemed flushed with pleasure. To be thus restored to 
reputation, to friends and fortune at once, was a rapture 
sufficient to stop the progress of decay and restore former health 
and vivacity. But perhaps among all there was not one who 
felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still holding the dear-loved 
child in my arms, I asked my heart if these transports were 
not delusion. " How could you," cried I, turning to Mr. Jen- 
kinson, " how could you add to my miseries by the story of 
her death ? But it matters not ; my pleasure at finding her 
again is more than a recompense for the pain." 
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" As to your question," replied JenkinsoUy " that is easily 
answered. I thought the only probable means of freeing you 
from prison, was by submitting to the 'Squire, and consenting 
to his marriage with the other young lady. But these you had 
vowed never to grant while your daughter was living ; there 
was therefore no other method to bring things to bear but by 
persuading you that she was dead. I prevailed on your wife 
to join in the deceit, and we have not had a fit opportunity of 
undeceiving you till now." 

In the whole assembly now there only appeared two faces 
that did not glow with transport. Mr. Thomhill*s assurance 
had entirely forsaken him : he now saw the gulph of infamy 
and want before him, and trembled to take the plunge. He 
therefore fell on his knees before his uncle, and in a voice of 
piercing misery implored compassion. Sir William was going 
to spurn him away, but at my request he raised him, and after 
pausing a few moments, " Thy vices, crimes, and ingratitude," 
cried he, "' deserve no tenderness ; yet thou shall not be 
entirely forsaken, a bare competence shall be supplied to 
support the wants of life, but not its follies. This young lady, 
thy wife, shall be put in possession of a third part of that 
fortune which once was thine, and from her tenderness alone 
thou art to expect any extraordinary supplies for the future." 
He was going to express his gratitude for such kindness in a 
set speech ; but the Baronet prevented him by bidding him 
not aggravate his meanness, which was already but too 
apparent. He ordered him at the same time to be gone, 
and from all his former domestics to choose one such as he 
should think proper, which was all that should be granted to 
attend him. 

As soon as he left us, Sir William very politely stept up to 
his new niece with a smile, and wished her joy. His example 
was followed by Miss Wilmot and her father; my wife too 
kissed her daughter with much affection, as, to use her own 
expression, she was now made an honest woman of. Sophia 
and Moses followed in turn, and even our benefactor Jeukinson 
desired to be admitted to that honour. Our satisfaction 
seemed scarce capable of increase. Sir William, whose 
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greatest pleasure was in doing good, now looked round with 
a countenance open as the sun, and saw nothing but joy in the 
looks of all except that of my daughter Sophia, who, for some 
reasons we could not comprehend, did not seem perfectly 
satisfied. " I think now," cried he, with a smile, " that all the 
company except one or two seem perfectly happy. There onlj 
remains an act of justice for me to do. You are sensible, Sir/* 
continued he turning to me, " of the obligations we both owe 
Mr. Jenkinson ; and it is but just we should both reward him 
for it. Miss Sophia will, I am sure, make him very happj, 
and he shall have from me five hundred pounds as her fortune, 
and upon this I am sure they can live very comfortably t(^e- 
ther. Come, Miss Sophia, what say you to this match of mj 

making? Will you have him?" My poor girl seemed 

almost sinking into her mother's arms at the hideous proposal 

— " Have him. Sir 1 " cried she faintly. " No, Sir, never." 

" What," cried he again, " not have Mr. Jenkinson, your 
benefactor, a handsome young fellow, with five hundred pounds 

and good expectations ! " " I beg, Sir," returned she, 

scarce able to speak, '^ that you'll desist, and not make me so 

very wretched." " Was ever such obstinacy known," cried 

he again, " to refuse a man whom the family has such infinite 
obligations to, who has preserved your sister, and who has fire 

hundred pounds ! What, not liave hun ! " " Xo, Sir, 

never," replied she angrily, "I'd sooner die fii-st." *'If 

that be the case then," cried he, " if you will not have hiin— 
I think I must have you myself." And so saying, he caught 
her to his breast with ardour. " My loveliest, my most 
sensible of girls," cried he, " how could you ever tliink your 
own Burchell could deceive you, or that Sir WiUiam Tlioniliill 
could ever cease to admire a mistress that loved him for 
himself alone ? 1 have for some years sought for a woman, 
who a stranger to my fortune could think tliat I had merit as a 
man. After having tried in vain, even amongst the pert and 
the ugly, how great at last must be my rapture to have made 
a conquest over such sense and such heavenly beauty." Tlien 
turning to Jenkinson, " As I cannot, Sir, part with this young 
lady myself, for she has taken a fancy to the cut of my face, 
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all the recompense I can make is to give you lier fortime, and 

Toll may call ni*ciii my steward to-morrow for five hundred 
pounds*" Thtis we hud all om' compliments to repeat, and 
Lady ThomhiU luiderwent the same round of ceremony that 
her feister had d<me before. In tlie mean time Sir Willi ara'ti 
genLleman appeared to tell us that the equipages were ready to 
carry us to th© irui, where every thing was prepared for our 
reception. My wife and I led the van, and left tJiose gloomy 
inausions of sorrow. The generous Baronet ordered forty 
pounds to he distributed among the prisoners^ and Mr. Wilmot, 
induced by his example, gave half that sum. We were received 
below by tlie shouts of the villagers, and I saw luid shook 
by tlie hand two or three of my honest parishioners who were 
among tlie number. They attended us to our inn, where a 
sumptuous entertainment was provided, and coai*ser provisions 
w^e distributed in great quantitiea among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the alternation 
of pleasure and pain which they had sustained during the dayj 
I asked permission to withdraw, and leaving the company in 
the midst of tlieir mirth, as soon as I found myself alone I 
poured out my heart in gratitude to the Giver of joy as weU as 
of sorrow, and then slept undisturbed till morning. 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 



TUB COKCLUSIOH. 

The next morning as soon as I awaked 1 found my eldest 
son sitting by my bedside, who came to increase my joy with 
another turn of fortune in my favour. First having released 
me from the settlement that I had made the day before in his 
favour, he let rae know that my merchant who had failed in 
town was arrested at Antwerp, and there had given up efPeeta 
to a much greater amount than what was due to his creditors* 
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Mj hafn eMi nuBitj plesMd me almoBi m mnch as Ak 

vdooked-ftrgDodtetme. BvillMidBomedoalrts wtieOarl 

o^ii in JHliee to MMfi Ids cOer. Wlule I was ponderiBg 

iqpon I1ds» Sr ITSBmm cntoned &e iooBi,*to lAom I eonBnn^ 

caied nj dooblB. KBopiidon vaSytiiatiHiiiijsoiiwwalie^ 

poaneBWid iif a fuj aWwml JjhImib liy las wwnrriagp, I niif^ 

accept Ids offer viOcNitttDjliMitetiaii. Hisbii8iiie88,li0wever, 

was to mfionn me tiui as he bad flie oi^it before sent fo tte 

Bcfinsfis, and ei^eded Ibem eray haar^ be bopedlbat I wooU 

myt refaae nj aamirtanre in making all tte company bappytbaft 

mondng. A fooiman eaakeani wbile we weie spealdng, to teD 

as tiisi Ibe mesncngcg was letmned, and as I was by this time 

leafy I went down, where I fiMmd the whole company as menj 

as affluence and innocence coidd make them. Howerer, as 

ihsTf were now prepazing for a ¥cqr solemn ceremony, their 

lan^iter entupdj di^leased me. I told them of the grate, 

becoming and soUime deportment they shoidd assome upon 

this mystical occasinn, and read them two homilies and atheaia 

of my own conqpoeoni^ in cider to prepare them. Tet ihej 

still seemed pedbet^ reficaetoiy and nngoTemaUe. E^en as 

we were going along to church, to which I led the way, aU 

granty bad qidte finaken them, and I was often tempted to 

torn back in indignation. In church a new dilemma arose, 

which promised no easy solution. This was i^hich couple 

should be married first ; my son's bride warmly insisted that 

Lady Thomhill (that was to be) should take the lead ; but this 

the other refused with equal ardour, protesting she would not 

be guilty of such rudeness for the world. The argument was 

supported for some time between both with equal obstinacy 

and good breeding. But as I stood all this time with my book 

ready, I was at last quite tired of the contest, and shutting it, 

" I perceive," cried I, " that none of you have a mind to be 

married, and I think we had as good go back again ; for I 

suppose there will be no business done here to-day." This 

at once reduced them to reason. The Baronet and his lady 
were first married, and then my son and his lovely partner. 

I had previously that morning given orders that a coach 
should be sent for my honest neighbour Flamborough and his 
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fauiily, by which means, upon our retiim to the inn, we had the 
pleasure of iindiug the two Miss Flamhoi^oughs alighted before 
Jlr» JenkjDson gave his hand to tlie eldest, and my son 
OSes led up the other (and I have eincG found that be bas 
en a real liking to the gii^l, and my consent and bounty he 
shidl have, whenever he tbiuks proper to demand tbem). We 
were no sooner returned to the inn but numbers of my 
parisbionei-s, hearing of my succesSt came to congratulate me, 
but among the rest were those who rose to rescue me, and 
whom I formerly rebuked with such sharpnees* I told the story 
to Sir \ViUiamj my son-in-law, who went out and reproved 
them with great severity ; but finding them quite disheartened 
by hig harsh reproof, he gave them half-a-guinea a piece to 
drink bis health and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a verj^ genteel entertain- 
.ent, which was dressed by Mr, Thoiiiliill s cook* And it 
not be improper to observe with respect to that gentle- 
; that he now resides in quality of companion at a relation's 
house, being very well liked and seldom sitting at the side -table^ 
cept when tbere is no room at the other ; for they mnike no 
anger of him. His time is pretty much taken up in keeping 
his relations who is a little melancholy, in spii its, and in learning 
to blow the French -bom. My eldest daughter, however, still 
remembers him with regret ; and she has even told me, though 
1 make a great secret ol' it, that when he reforms she may be 
brought to relent. 

But to return, for I am not apt to digress thus, when we 
ere to sit down to dinner our ceremonies were going to be 
renewed. The question was whether my eldest daughter, aa 
being a matron, should not sit above the two young brides, hut 
tbe debate was cut short by my son George, who proposed that 
the company should sit indiscriminately, every gentleman by 
his lady. This was received with great approbation by all, 
excei*ting my wife, who I could |>erceivo was not perfectly 
satisfied, as she expected to have had the pleasure of sitting at 
the head of the table and cjirving all the meat for all the 
company. But no twitli standing this» it is impossible to describe 
our good humour. I ean*t say whether we had more wit amongst 
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QB now than nsiul : %ttt 1 u^jfertain we had more lan^iiDg, 
wbieh iiunrered the otii aa^elL' One jest I jmrticiikrly 
zemember: old Mr. itllsiiaK dzinkixig to Moses, whose head 
was tamed another way, my son replied, ^Madam, I thank 
yon." Upon which the old gentleman, winking upon the rest 
of the company, observed that he was thinking of his mistress. 
At which jest I thought the two Miss Flamboroughs would 
have died withlanglung. Assoon as dinnerwas over, according 
to my old custom, I requested that the table might be taken 
away to have the pleasure of seeing all my family assembled 
once more by a cheerful fireside. My two little ones sat upon 
each knee,* the rest of the company by their partners. I had 
m)thing now on this side of the grave to wish for ; all my cares 
were over, my pleasure was unspeakable. It now only remained 
that my gratitude in good fortune should exceed my former 
submission in adversity. 



> The nme wntimait ooeim in Cbapter IV., p. 818 : *<Mid whal the MOTcmtmi 
wanted in wit waa made up in lan^ter.** 

• IthaabeenMidofOtMBmitiitha* he waa emntially Iiiah in hia penonal du- 
laeker, and ioteoae^ and thoraniMj &i|^ in hia wotingB. Here^ howew, he ii 
«BRitiallj Inah. 
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